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IRELAND. 


Tn the 700 years which have elapsed since King Henry II. first claimed 
the overlordship of Ireland, no single Administration ever effected so 
large a change in English policy towards Ireland as was effected by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Act of 1869 and his Irish Land Act 
of 1870. These measures surpassed in their benefits what the 
Roman Catholics would have gained under King William III.’s 
Treaty of Limerick, if Parliament had carried out that Treaty; or 
what Pitt would have conferred on Ireland after the Union had 
King George III. allowed him to fulfil his pledges. They exceeded 
even Sir Robert Peel’s policy of “ establishing between England and 
Ireland complete equality in all civil, municipal, and political rights ; 
so that no person viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes 
should be enabled to say a different law is enacted in Ireland, and 
on account of some jealousy or suspicion Ireland has curtailed or 
mutilated rights.” 

The Gladstone policy surpassed that of Peel in having a greater 
regard for local usages and local feeling; just what was to be 
expected from a statesman whose ancestors all lived in Scotland, 
where the Celtic Highlanders, originally of Irish race, have been 
conciliated to the United Kingdom by the respect shown to their 
faith by King William III.’s Treaty before the Revolution of 1688, 
and by the wise reforms of permanent sheriffs, improved local courts, 
and amended land laws introduced by Lord Chatham after 1745. 

The two measures were framed on the highest principles 
of justice and equity, perfect religious equality, protection of 
tenants’ capital expended in improvements, protection of tenants’ 
occupation against change of policy by landlords, as to the size of 
farms, careful regard for local usages like Ulster tenant right, 
complete extension of the principles of equity to the relation of 
landlord and tenant. 

As the British Parliament had some thirty years before led the 
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van in the emancipation of the negroes by just compensation and 
peaceful reform, without the insurrection or civil war that had 
attended the introduction of similar measures in other countries ; 
so now again great reforms affecting millions of people, undoing the 
state policy of centuries, were gravely debated and decided like a 
great equity suit by facts, reason, natural justice and regard to local 
feeling and local usage. 

The great measures of 1869 and 1870 were followed by 
a number of minor measures, clearing away arrears where Irish 
legislation had fallen behind that of England and Scotland. 
The previous removal of the disability against Roman Catholics 
being Chancellors, which had lasted from 1688 until 1868, or nearly 
two centuries, allowed the Gladstone government to mark the 
change by selecting Mr. Justice O’Hagan as Chancellor and 
raising him to the peerage as Lord O’Hagan. He introduced in the 
session of 1871 three reforms, one in the Law of Judgments; another 
extending the English law as to Chancery Lunatics of 1853, after 
eighteen years’ delay, to Ireland; and another disposing of the Irish 
Jury Question, which had been before Parliament with a number of 
bills by successive Attorney-Generals for the same period. He 
terminated the exclusion of yearly tenants from the jury box, and 
following the precedent of Chief Justice Whiteside’s Bill of 1852, 
he introduced the fixed rotation of the Scotch Jury System in 
summoning jurors. 

The session of 1871 was marked by two successful developments 
of the principle of religious equality in Ireland and by one marked 
departure from it, that had a very serious effect in producing the 
unsatisfactory state of Irish politics which has ended in the very un- 
pleasant symptoms that have turned up in the land agitation of 1879. 

In the Irish Church Act of 1869 careful provision was made for 
the reorganization of the disestablished Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which came into operation on the Ist of January, 1871. In this 
session the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and the Primitive 
Wesleyan Society of Ireland, each obtained similar powers for the 
reconstruction of their Churches and the management of their 
endowments and the incorporation of trustees for this purpose. The 
Methodists obtained large powers of modifying their trusts, so as to 
secure an amalgamation of distinct Methodist bodies, which has 
since taken place. The religious bodies that have been reorganized 
by or since the Irish Church Act of 1869, comprehend 1,200,000 
of the population of Ireland ; but for the Roman Catholics, who are 
4,000,000 in number, no reorganization has taken place. 

In the session of 1871, when the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Bills were carried, a Roman Catholic member moved for a select 
committee to consider the remaining Roman Catholic disabilities 
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untouched by the Irish Church Act. When he proved the existence 
of the disabilities, he drew up a draft report describing them, and 
concluded his draft in these terms— 


‘* We content ourselves with suggesting to Parliament the expediency of 
removing from our statute book the Penal Clauses of the Emancipation Act (of 
1829), the unrepealed clauses of the 31 George III. c. 32, and the statutes 
against superstitious uses, or from which the doctrine against superstitious 
uses is inferred. These different enactments appear to have served no useful 
purpose.” 

The Committee, however, though admitting the grievance, 
abstained from recommending any alteration in the law. They con- 
cluded their report in these terms: 


‘* The observations contained in this report will probably suggest some altera- 
tion in the law ; and these alterations would be of a very different character, 
according to the point of view from which the subject is surveyed. 

‘A complete discussion of the position, if any, which conyentual and 
monastic institutions ought to have in our law... . would lead to much 
difference of opinion, and might exceed the limits of an inquiry, and we, there- 
fore, abstained from recommending any such alteration.” 


This was a distinct run back from the principles of religious 
equality, especially marked, as it-occurred in the session when Pres- 
byterians and Methodists got their trusts and endowments all secured, 
with facilities for managing them, at the very time that the Roman 
Catholics were left under old statutable disabilities. 

What the Select Committee did in 1871 was followed by the action 
of Parliament in 1872, when the Religious Disabilities Bill, introduced 
by the late Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, the late Sir John Gray, 
Mr. O’Neill, and Mr. Matthews did not pass. This return from the 
principles of religious equality established in 1869 preceded the failure 
of the Irish University Bill at the commencement of 1873. So that 
the first break between the Roman Catholics and the Liberals was 
not on the Roman Catholic, but from the Liberal side failing to carry 
out thoroughly religious equality. To this revived intolerance of 
the Liberals the Home Rule movement owes its origin. It has 
ever since embarrassed Irish politics, and through the large number 
of persons of Irish birth in England (where they are one-fourteenth 
of the adult population in boroughs) and in Scotland (where they 
are one-sixth) it has further embarrassed British politics. 

Some cases occurred in Ireland at that time which attracted special 
attention to the disabilities against Roman Catholics. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Attorney-General in Ireland, while the Irish Church Act was passing, 
was Mr. Sullivan. He was promoted to be Master of the Rolls, and 
in that capacity he had, while the Gladstone Government was still in 
office, to decide that a bequest made to a Christian Brothers’ Institu- 
tion was void, because Christian Brothers were liable to be indicted 
for being in Ireland at all. 
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Then, in Father 0’ Keefe’s case, the state of the law as to Roman 
Catholic trusts was brought out by the most painful proceedings. 
He was removed from his office of parish priest of Callan by the 
decision of a Roman Catholic archbishop in Ireland acting as 
delegate of the Pope, and he refused to leave the parochial house, 
on the grounds that all Bulls of the Pope were, by an old statute, 
void. Some time afterwards he was put out of the parochial house 
by a mob, and the point he made would have defeated himself in 
legal effort at restoration, because he had been appointed by a bishop 
whose authority to appoint rested on a Papal Bull, and so was void. 
Ile was put back, not by legal power, but by a police force, He 
ultimately made his peace with the Church ; but the law proceedings 
went on for some months and attracted great attention: in the 
course of them these old penal laws, which the Committee refused 
to recommend to be repealed in 1871, which Parliament refused to 
repeal in 1872, were dragged to light, and showed that while the 
private government of the Protestant Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, 
and the Methodist Churches were completely recognised by law, 80 
that the temporal Courts would sustain the decision of any of these 
private church Courts in removing a minister, yet the temporal Courts 
were embarrassed by the Penal Laws still in force from lending like 
assistance to the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
While the Roman Catholics were exposed to this annoyance, entirely 
from the reaction of the Liberals from the principles of religious 
equality, they were exposed to the mortification of witnessing 
throughout a large part of Ulster the celebration of the Battle of the 
Boyne, the victory won by King William III. in the civil war 
between him and King James II., which laid the foundation 
of the oppression they so long suffered from under the Penal Laws. 
As the colebration of the Battle of Waterloo was given up out of 
courtesy to foreign Roman Catholics when they remonstrated against 
it, the continued celebration of the older Battle of the Boyne, fought 
in 1690, could not be interpreted otherwise than as an offence. 
Owing to this unwise conduct, large bodies of police have every year 
to be marched into Ulster to keep the peace on the anniversary of 
that battle. As the Protestants are a majority in the United King- 
dom, and so are the stronger party, they have no excuse for displays 
of this kind. 

Again, the Disestablished Church showed a reluctance in accepting 
the results of the Church Act by retaining the name, Church of 
Ireland, though really only the Church of the Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, who were only 667,000 out of 5,412,000 inhabitants in 1871. 

The reluctance to cordially accept religious equality and its logical 
consequences in Ireland, which all these matters indicate, is not due 
to mere sentimental or speculative grievances, and it has had the 
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calamitous effect of paralysing governments, both Liberal and Con- 
servative, since 1870, in what is considered both in England and 
Scotland the primary and most important duty of a government, the 
taking care of the education of the poorer classes. The labouring 
classes in Ireland have thus been allowed to drop from eight to ten 
years behind those in England and Scotland in education, a serious 
matter at the present crisis, as in the struggle for employment, the 
worst educated go to the wall. In 1870 Mr. Forster established 
school boards for England, and carried the principle of intrusting 
school boards with powers of compulsory education. In 1872 he 
carried compulsory education for every child in Scotland. This 
principle of compulsion solves the educational difficulty, for it 
changes the position of the State from that of offering a system to be 
adopted, into that. of compelling each parent to discharge his duty. 
When compulsion is general, and all parents contribute, it is really only 
making parents pay for the education of their children, with the 
Poor-Law principle added of making the rich pay for the poor, and 
those who have few or no children pay for those who have many. 
The logical consequence of compulsion is therefore perfect toleration. 

Every school should be recognised by the State, whether denomi- 
national or not, provided only that the secular education involves an 
adequate performance of parental duty to the extent that the State has 
a right to insist on. While the Gladstone Government was able to 
carry this great educational reform for England and Scotland by, in 
each, respecting the religious feelings and prejudices of the people, 
the intolerance of small sections of the Liberal party and the Orange 
section of the Conservative party, has prevented either party from being 
able to attempt to deal effectively with primary education in Ireland, 
though the census of 1871 disclosed that the principle of compulsion 
was much more wanted in Ireland than in England. 

Again, while education has been made a matter of local govern- 
ment in every school board district in England and Scotland, with 
perfect freedom as to the books to be used and the denominational 
names used for the schools; in Ireland, on the contrary, the people 
are entirely excluded from the constitutional principle of electing in 
each district the authorities to manage education. The education is 
intrusted to a permanent board of commissioners, nominated by the 
Crown, and nominated for life. So there is a total absence of the 
healthy renewal of younger men to represent new views or modifica- 
tions of policy. There is no liberty in the use of books, asin England 
or Scotland—this crystallized board has an absolute veto on the books. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government introduced in the school board 
elections the wise principle, for districts of divided races and divided 
religions, the principle of cumulative voting. ‘That principle has 
worked so satisfactorily, that while Roman Catholics are practically 
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excluded from being members of parliament in England and Scotland, 
they are elected on the school boards in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Bolton, and other towns. But neither Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
nor Earl Beaconsfield’s have attempted to extend this wise principle to 
Ireland. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government is the more responsible of 
the two, for the grievance of Roman Catholics being excluded from 
local authorities in Ireland was submitted by one of the witnesses sum- 
moned before the Committee on the Local Government and Taxation 
in Ireland, of which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was chairman. That was 
in 1876, but no attempt has been made since then to legislate on the 
matter. The result is, that after a party display in one of the most 
improved towns in Ulster, last summer, a riot occurred, the police 
fired on the mob, and lives were lost. A Lord-Lieutenant’s Com- 
mission of Inquiry was issued; then amongst the questions stated 
to the commissioners, the grievance of Roman Catholics being 
entirely excluded from local government in the town of Lurgan was 
restated. The inquiry in October last was into one town alone, 
but the evidence in 1876 was more general. It pointed out that 
there was not a single Roman Catholic town commissioner in Porta- 
down, Lisburn, Ballymena, Newtownards, or in Lurgan. In Belfast, 
where the Roman Catholics are a third of the population, they had 
only two members out of a town council of forty. In Londonderry, 
where the Roman Catholics are an absolute majority of the popula- 
tion, they have two members out of a town council of twenty-four. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs is maintained partly by having a 
higher municipal franchise in Ireland than in England, and a higher 
municipal franchise than the parliamentary franchise in Ireland. 

Bill after bill has been introduced into Parliament to redress this 
inequality, but it is still unredressed. It is one of those small 
branches of the upas-tree of Protestant ascendancy that the Liberal 
party might have redressed when they had a majority, if Mr. Glad- 
stone had either attempted it before his University Bill, or had not 
thrown down his Irish axe in disgust when his particular solution of 
that rather difficult question failed. 

The whole question of town government has been kept open for 
several years with the heartburning of religious exclusion and 
special race exclusion, by the refusal to lower the franchise ; and the 
prestige of the local aristocracy has been weakened by the intro- 
duction of a Grand Jury Bill disturbing the county fiscal authority, 
in which they have hitherto had exclusive influence. 

The concession of some real representation to the ratepayers in 
the counties, might have been made the basis of securing some more 
direct representation of property in towns. But the concession has 
been offered in the counties without terms as to the towns, and 
offered in a way to mortify the gentry without being cordially 
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accepted by the people. Thus the sore is kept open between two 
classes by the failure to pass the Grand Jury Bill, after being intro- 
duced. 

What the agitation of the past autumn has called attention to 
might have been easily foreseen: that the Irish public has been ina 
highly sensitive state since 1873, and with Home Rule a part of the 
popular programme, any government measure dealing with local 
authorities in Ireland should be comprehensive, truly liberal, should 
be carefully framed, and when introduced should be pressed through 
Parliament in the same session, so as not to have existing authorities 
discredited before new authorities are created to take their place. 

The first head of Irish grievances which has caused the demand for 
Home Rule admits of being easily dealt with by the Liberal party. 
They have only to intrust their leaders with the same carte blanche 
they gave to Mr. Gladstone in 1868, to do complete justice to 
the Irish race in Ireland. To see that no franchise is kept at a 
higher level than the corresponding franchise in England and 
Scotland, with the effect, and apparently for the purpose, of ex- 
cluding the Celtic race from sharing in the government of the towns 
or districts where they live. -To see that no order of Christian 
teachers are kept offended by an unenforced penal law, rendering 
them liable to indictment and banishment, or by the enforced 
confiscation of charitable endowments for the poor where the State 
for ten years, under the government of the two most powerful 
ministries since 1834, has been unable to secure the application of 
local rates for the education of the poor to the extent to which they are 
applied in England and Scotland. To see that the control and trusts 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland shall be as completely 
respected and protected by the courts, as the trusts of the Protestant 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian, or the Methodist Churches are under 
the legislation of 1869 and 1871; and that all penal laws inconsis- 
tent with this equality are repealed. To see that all schools shall 
be allowed the same liberty as to selection of books to be used in 
primary schools, or of using denominational names for the schools, 
which is conceded to schools in England. 

These concessions to be accompanied by the introduction of the 
school board principle of cumulative voting into election of local 
authorities, so as to protect Roman Catholic minorities in Ulster 
and Protestant minorities in the other three provinces. 

The concession of representation of ratepayers in county govern- 
ment to be made the basis of some direct representation of property 
in urban authorities as now in rural authorities. 

This would only be applying to redress some of the grievances of 
the Celtic race in Ireland, which make them discontented and demand 
Home Rule, a few of the most elementary principles of local 
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government and natural justice, every one sanctioned by the recent 
precedents adopted by the Imperial Parliament or recommended by 
influential committees to be adopted. It only requires a strong and 
able Ministry like Mr. Gladstone’s of 1868, with the same courage, 
to be thoroughly logical and just to the Irish race, and consequently 
to deserve their support, not by any concession inconsistent with 
Liberal union, but by their thorough love of justice and by the 
comprehensiveness and ability of their measures. 

The Conservatives have facilitated the solution of one branch of 
the Irish difficulty by their large and wise concessions on the Inter- 
mediate Education question, and by their resisting the intolerance of 
some of their own followers on the Irish University question. Again, 
they have admitted the defects of primary education by the measures 
they have introduced for the pensions of schoolmasters and for local 
aid to primary education. 

The concession of justice to Ireland is not the property of either 
of the great parties in the State. Pitt commenced at the Union 
what Sir Robert Peel carried out in 1829, and Mr. Gladstone still 
further in 1869, and Lord Beaconsfield later on by his educational 
concessions. The necessary reforms are likely to be more swiftly 
and completely carried by a party collected under Mr. Gladstone’s 
banner of home legislation than by one under a banner which gives 
foreign and colonial policy such large precedence. 


Next to the defects in the constitution of local authorities in 
Ireland as a cause of discontent, comes the curtailment of their 
powers through some suspicion or jealousy, the very point which 
the great Sir Robert Peel condemned so far back as 1846—a cur- 
tailment often effected in a way that escapes the attention of even 
the most accomplished statesmen. One of the most remarkable 
cases of this kind was an Act in 1872 for constituting a Local 
Government Board for Ireland. This board was constituted with 
great care on the model of the Local Government Board for 
England. The constitution of the board was made very strong. 
The Chief Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant, who is often a Cabinet 
minister, is President ; the Under Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant 
is a member, and there are three other members. One would expect 
that a board so constituted would have had conferred on it, at once, 
all the powers of the English Local Government Board, but this 
was not the case. The English board have, subject to a conscience 
clause to prevent interference with the religion of paupers or their 
children, and to the restraint of not ordering relief in an individual 
case, unfettered discretion in regulating relief. Accordingly at the 
time of the distress in the cotton trade in consequence of the 
American civil war in 1861, Mr. Bright thus referred to the policy 
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then pursued by the President of the Poor Law Board which preceded 
the Local Government Board in England, with the same powers :— 


‘“‘I think the President has shown that disposition which we should expect 
from him and the department over which he presides, to arm guardians in 
every district with power to exercige a very wide discretion with regard to the 
treatment of this great evil. The guardians are elected by a very large con- 
stituency in every parish ; they are spending not the money of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but the money which their constituents have but recently 
paid into their coffers, and I believe there is no body to whom you could more 
wisely intrust the spending of the ratepayers’ money than those to whom the 
ratepayers have themselves intrusted it. I think, therefore, the Right Hon. 
President of the Poor Law Board will be acting in accordance with true wisdom 
and the true instinct of humanity if he does little or nothing, and I should say 
almost nothing, to check the liberality of guardians in the distribution of the 
resources intrusted to their care.” 


Now, if Mr. Bright’s views of sound policy and humanity be right, 
they are as good for Ireland at the present crisis as for England in 
1861. But though eighteen years have since elapsed, though the 
Irish Poor Law has been amended, and the Irish Poor Law Board 
converted, like the English Poor Law Board, into a Local Govern- 
ment Board resembling the corresponding one in England in name, 
Mr. Bright’s views have been utterly disregarded in imperial 
legislation as to the Irish poor. The English officials who represent 
the Crown in Ireland with the highest titles of Excellency, Viceroy, 
Representative of her Majesty, and President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, are entirely deprived by statute of the most important 
powers vested in the Local Government Board in England. 
Deputations of Roman Catholic bishops wait upon them, and 
resolutions are passed at public meetings calling on the Irish 
executive to interfere and employ the people that they may not be 
driven into the workhouses. In England it would be only necessary 
to refer these deputations to the respective boards of guardians, and 
to refer to what happened at Manchester and Coventry, and to what 
is now happening in Birmingham, where outdoor relief is given 
to the able-bodied in numbers. In Ireland, until a workhouse 
becomes full or unsuited through disease, neither Lord-Lieutenant 
nor Local Government Board can authorise the Manchester, or 
Coventry, or Birmingham system to be adopted in a single union in 
Ireland. It might be supposed that this statutable restriction on 
the representatives of the Central Government in Ireland was 
necessary on ‘account of the excess of amount of relief given and 
consequent amount of deduction from rent for poor rates. But what 
are the facts? At the beginning of last summer the number 
relieved in Ireland was only 90,382. In Scotland the number 
relieved with addition to give a proportional figure for Irish popula- 
tion gives for same number of inhabitants 154,348, or 63,966 more ; 
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and for a like portion of the population of England and Wales, 
171,638, or 81,256 more. 

While the restrictions on the Irish Local Government Board are 
unnecessary, they mislead the public, the statesmen, and the officials. 
Had the highest Irish officials not been restricted by statute, they 
would, as Englishmen, naturally have extended the rules of the 
English Poor Law to Ireland, and if those in receipt of relief in 
Ireland were increased from 90,382 to 171,638, or nearly 100 per 
cent.,a large part of the recent agitation would have been spared. 
The question of rent would not have been mixed up with the relief 
of the poor. Mr. Parnell would have been deprived of one basis of 
his argument, that the poor ought to be a first charge on the land 
and a first deduction from rent, because the poor would then be in 
truth and in fact a first charge on the land in Ireland to the same 
extent as they are a first charge in England and Wales. 

Thus the imperfect assimilation of the powers of the Irish to 
those of the English Local Government Board has led to a serious 
embarrassment in the present crisis. It is difficult to see on what 
principle that want of assimilation can be defended. The poor in 
the three Celtic provinces of Ireland, where they are, in the main, of 
a different race and most frequently of a different religion from the 
rich, would be safe if the obligation of the rich to support State 
charities for their benefit was the same as the rich impose on them- 
selves in England in favour of the poor of their own religious 
persuasion whom they see in church on Sunday and recognise as 
equal in the sight of God. But if a different law is to be established 
for the Celtic provinces of Ireland, and different principle from what 
exists in England, who is to determine what the difference is to be ? 
If Parliament lays down the principle, that the guardians of the 
poor in Ireland shall be called by the same name as guardians of 
the poor in England, the Local Government Board in Ireland shall 
be called by the same name as that in England; but it shall be 
established as a law that the guardians shall not give more than half 
the relief given in England, and the Irish Local Government shall 
not have power, no matter what the emergency, to relax that law, 
though the Local Government Board in E ngland have absolute 
control to relax all rules on poor laws in England—can we be 
surprised if such a system leads to discontent ? The poor only get half 
the relief, their demands for further relief are addressed not to the 
guardians of each locality but to the Executive Government, and 
so the odium and responsibility of appearing to stand in the way of 
relief is shifted from the guardians to the Executive Government. 

Then absentee landlords are deceived. One of the earliest cases 
of shooting at the employee of a landlord last autumn was that of 
the agent of an English clergyman who demanded rent with a view 
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to ejectment, and without, it would appear, offering any abatement, 
though so many resident landlords in Ireland, following the example 
of the Duke of Leinster, the Earl of Erne, Lord Rathdonnel, 
Lord Lurgan, Sir Robert Bateson, M.P., and so many others have 
given abatements. This clergyman no doubt thought that the poor 
law in Ireland was the same as the poor law in England, that 
clergymen were eligible to be guardians, that out-door relief could 
be granted if required, and that as poor rates were a deduction from 
rent, he need not both reduce his rent and pay poor rates. He 
refuses the deduction, and thereby gets off with half the support of 
the poor that he would be liable to in England. His refusal leads to 
outrage; this is by some ascribed to Irish character. The news- 
paper writers, and even some eminent statesmen, fasten their whole 
thoughts on the crime as some characteristic of the Irish race, and 
so draw off attention from their own responsibility of either being 
ignorant of the difference of the poor laws, which they were bound 
to know for a fair consideration of the question, or else in having 
knowingly maintained an unequal poor law to the injury of the 
Celtic Irish labourer. 

That difference in poor laws leads to crime is not peculiar to 
Ireland. The criminal statistics of 1877 show in Scotland 2,117 
offences against property with violence of the class punishable after 
trial by jury, whilst the English number in the same population is 
only 676, or rather less than a third. In malicious offences against 
property we have the same proportion—151 in Scotland, and the 
English figure for the same population, 53. The writer who com- 
ments on these statistics does not proceed to attack the character of 
the Scotch people, but he points out a peculiarity of the Scotch 
Poor Law by which the guardians or parochial boards in Scotland are 
prohibited from relieving the able-bodied, however serious the distress 
may be. When the fact of 11,527 fewer being relieved in Scotland 
than in the same population in England caused the above increase 
in crime, we need not be surprised if the fact of 81,256 fewer being 
relieved in Ireland than in the same population in England should 
in a season of pressure like the present lead to crime. 

The way in which the difference between the Irish and English Poor 
Laws turns up in the recent land agitation appears from the county in 
which the agitation took the greatest hold being the home of a large 
number of labourers who migrate from Mayo every year to England 
for agricultural work. A large body of the small holders in Mayo 
are really not farmers, but labourers cultivating allotments, and from 
the wages earned in England their rents have hitherto been paid. 

If, through the agricultural depression in England, they have not 
earned their usual wages, their treatment in such a crisis is a poor 
law and not a land question. And the number carried this year by 
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the Midland Great Western Railway for harvest work in England 
fell from 27,000 to 20,000, involving a loss of £100,000 arising 
from agricultural depression in England. These Connaught labourers, 
who spend three or four months a year in England, know how 
English agricultural labourers are treated under the Poor Law in 
England. How can they be contented with out-door relief being 
given to 100,000 more in England, in the same population as in 
Ireland? They must observe the extreme difference in the treat- 
ment of the poor. 


Mr. Parnell, referring to the Poor Law Question at a recent meet- 
ing, said :— 


‘‘ Now some time ago the Irish members called on the Government to give 
help to the people of this country by instituting relief works. How did the 
Government answer the appeal? They answered it by issuing a circular from 
their Local Government Board directing the workhouses throughout the country 
to be swept out, to whitewash the walls, and to disinfect the hospitals.” 


What Mr. Parnell here refers to is the state of the Irish Poor Law 
already noticed—that, guardians are restrained by imperial statute 
from giving out-doo@relief to able-bodied, unless the workhouse be 
unfit, through feverfr infectious disease, to receive them, or there 
be not space for them in the workhouse, or any additional work- 
houses that may be hired. Mr. Parnell is mistaken in blaming the 
Government or the Irish Local Government Board for this order— 
they are only carrying out the statute which has been in force since 
1847. He and the other Irish members who addressed the Govern- 
ment must share with them the responsibility of having the Statute 
Law in the state it is in at present, and has been since 1847. 

At the last crisis of distress, in 1862, the difference between the 
Irish and English Poor Law on this very point was publicly pointed 
out with great clearness in papers read at the Statistical Society of 
Dublin. It was pointed out again in the address of Dr. Ingram, who 
was then a vice-president, in 1864; again in a report prepared out 
of Mr. Thom’s donation for reports, by Mr. William Graham Brooke, 
and published by the Dublin Statistical Society in 1873. 

There was a Committee of the House of Commons last session on 
the Law of Poor Removals in Ireland, England, and Scotland, with 
several Irish members upon it, so that the Irish Poor Law was under 
consideration, and these members cannot escape the responsibility of 
not having recommended the assimilation when they had the oppor- 
tunity. 

The party in the State who might be expected to be active and 
vigilant to sweep away at once and for ever all such differences 
between the laws of Ireland and England as inflict unfair hard- 
ships on the Irish people, are the Peelites and Liberals who object to 
Home Rule, or even to any inquiry into Home Rule. For the only 
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logical basis on which a Liberal unionist can take his stand against 
Home Rule is that the Government of the United Kingdom shall be 
for the future thoroughly intelligent, active, and impartial, so that it 
shall be impossible for a Celtic Irishman to put his finger on any 
law where a difference is made to his disadvantage because he is a 
Celt or Roman Catholic, or because he resides in Ireland. 

It must never be forgotten that statesman after statesman, his- 
torian after historian, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the reign 
of Queen Victoria, accounted for the exceptional crimes in Ireland 
in periods of distress by the character of the people, and it was not 
until Lord Melbourne employed that most philosophic statesman of 
our time, the late Sir Cornwall Lewis, to investigate the matter, that 
the great truth was made plain by a masterly official paper that the 
want of a Poor Law was the true ultimate cause of the greater part 
of what was described as agrarian crime in Ireland. Parliament 
adopted his philosophic solution, and disregarded the denunciations 
of two centuries of historians, statesmen, and public writers. It 
decided that it was wise in a United Kingdom to make a commence- 
ment of admitting the Irish labourer to the same relation to the 
State as the English labourer. 

Unfortunately it was only a commencement, no right of relief was 
conferred ; then came the sad scenes of the famine, many boards of 
guardians exercising the discretion that the law had intrusted to 
them by refusing to give relief. 

To meet this failure of duty a right of relief was given to aged 
and infirm; to widows with two children, and to those suffering 
from severe sickness or serious accident, but unfortunately no such 
right was given, as in England, to the able-bodied. 

Power, however, was taken to remove boards for not duly and 
effectually discharging their duties, and no less than thirty-three 
out of the then number of one hundred and thirty boards of 
guardians were dissolved, and paid guardians appointed in their 
places. 

The famine passed over, years of prosperity returned ; but again 
in 1860, 1861, and 1862 unfavourable seasons produced distress. 
Again the Poor Law came under discussion, some slight amend- 
ments were made, but complete assimilation was avoided, and 
emigration increased in the midst of the American Civil War, while 
the Irish in America had arms in their hands. There can be no 
doubt that the defective Poor Law and the results of it in 1862 and 
1863, when the number requiring relief increased so much, contri- 
buted, when the Civil war in America came to an end, to produce 
the Fenian disturbance in 1867. 

Now, again, a pressure greater than 1862 has brought the Poor 
Law question to the surface once more. Take the Buttevant case. 
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Sixty-six labourers attend with a petition, accompanied by their 
parish priest, who appeared to testify to their distress, It was 
agreed to undertake sanitary works at Buttevant and other parts 
of the district to give employment. The men asked for out-door 
relief till the employment could be given. The guardians had to 
refuse this, and insist on their coming into the workhouse. The 
men replied they had families at home destitute, and must return 
to them. Then the guardians subscribed some money, which was 
distributed to the men. They wrote to the Local Government for 
permission to give employment in opening up old roads and other 
useful works. 

This simple narrative brings out all the complication that arises 
from want of assimilation of the law and want of legislation on a com- 
prehensive principle. The guardians can give employment by way of 
relief in supplying any district with water, but for want of arterial 
drainage powers they cannot redieve any agricultural district from 
water. Yet, strangely enough, they are, to the exclusion of all town 
authorities of places with less than six thousand inhabitants, the proper 
authority to relieve the town district by appropriate sewerage, and they 
can give employment for this purpose. Again, while the guardians 
meet once a fortnight, and can meet oftener if necessary, they have 
not the charge of the roads of their districts, but these are still left 
to grand juries (proposed to be abolished, and replaced by county 
boards not yet established) who only meet twice a year, and cannot 
be summoned on an emergency; and even the grand juries have no 
control over a number of most useful roads. 

When guardians have to relieve men, out of their own pockets, 
whom they deem destitute, whom English guardians could under 
similar circumstances relieve out of the rates, the result is to make 
the Irish Poor Law as to the able-bodied a provision for exempting 
absentees from their fair share of taxation at the cost of those who 
stay at home, and who, when real cases of distress are brought before 
them, have to give relief. The Irish Parliament from time to time 
passed special taxes and restrictions on absenteeism, but it was 
reserved for the present generation to have a law in favour of ab- 
sentees. All this would be obviated by simply making the guardians 
a complete local authority for all roads not under grand juries and all 
neglected arterial drainages, and by giving them the same discretion 
as to the expenditure of local rates in relief that English guardians 
have had since 1844. If the guardians were enabled to borrow 
interest for three years as well as principal for relief works, no 
immediate burden would be created. 

This simple reform would get over another anomaly, likely to crop 
up at some eviction. In the journal of the late Mr. Senior, the 
English political economist, published in 1869, he quotes the state- 
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ment of an agent in the county of Roscommon, the adjoining county 
to Mayo, where the Balla meeting was held :— 


‘The great agent which is clearing Ireland is the Poor Law. The landlord 
finds that an overpeopled estate is a burden not to society at large, but to him- 
self individually. He reconciles himself to the apparent harshness of eviction 
by sending notice to the relieving officer, and having taken the precaution 
pointed out to him by law, clears his estate and holds the law responsible for 
the consequence.” 


An effort was made to check this effect of the Poor Law, by 
the passing in 1848 of an Act 11 & 12 Vic. c. 47, entitled “ An Act 
for the protection and relief of the destitute poor evicted from their 
dwellings in Ireland.” The Act made the practice of unroofing a 
dwelling for the purpose of dispossessing the occupier while in it a 
misdemeanour. It required notice to be given to the relieving officer 
of an eviction, and enabled the parties evicted to apply for relief, and 
required the relieving officer to provide shelter for such persons by 
an order for the workhouse, if there be room therein, and by con- 
veying them thereto, or by affording out-door relief in food, lodging, 
and medicine. After the next meeting of the board of guardians 
the right of the evicted, if able-bodied, to this kind of relief ceases. 
The guardians have power to give out-door relief to them for one 
month, but after one month (though the demand for agricultural 
labour is suspended for several months in winter) the power of the 
guardians to give out-door relief to them as evicted persons is taken 
away, and they cannot give them such relief unless they fall within 
the classes to whom out-door relief may be given. 

Now, why should the Imperial Parliament deprive, not only the 
guardians, but the Irish Local Government Board, of all discretion 
of dealing with delicate cases of this kind? Why have rigid rules 
been laid down by statute with the risk of cases of extreme harshness 
occurring, and throwing on the gentlemen who reside at home, and do 
their duty as guardians, the odium of being the instruments to carry 
out the law which even the Irish Local Government Board and the 
Lord Lieutenant have not the power to modify, as the English 
Local Government Board would have in a similar case in England. 
The responsibility for this state of the law does not rest on any 
single party in the State, it is really a social question. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Government had the whole Irish Poor Law 
question before them in dealing with the demand for union rating, 
on the principle of extending that good measure passed for the 
protection of the labouring classes in England to Ireland. Un- 
fortunately they took a narrow view; they departed from the 
principle of assimilation on this vital point, and so missed the great 
opportunity of securing the contentment of the Irish poor, and of 
strengthening the central Government by establishing a thoroughly 
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equal Poor Law, so that they might say with truth to the labourers 
of this United Kingdom—“ No matter whether you live the whole 
year in Mayo or in Lincolnshire, or spend the winter with your 
family in Mayo and work for the English farmer in summer, your 
relation to the State in any sorrow, sickness, or other adversity that 
overtakes you, shall be the same. No temptation to disturb you 
from your houses in seasons of distress shall exist in one country 
that does not exist in the other, through establishing and maintaining 
narrow areas of taxation for relief to stimulate a cupidity injurious 
to the commonwealth.” 

In disregarding the principle of assimilation they missed another 
act of gracious atonement that would have had a salutary effect at 
the present crisis. While Sir Cornewall Lewis’s State paper in 1837 
was so potent in persuading the Imperial Parliament to pass a Poor 
Law for Ireland, it must not be forgotten that it was to an Irish 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical statesman—the celebrated Bishop 
Doyle—we are indebted for the earliest and ablest exposition of the 
necessity of a Poor Law for Ireland, so far back as 1825. Parliament 
granted the concession to his advocacy, but annexed to the grant 
the condition that no clergyman should be a guardian. 

At that time the Church ministers of the majority of the Scotch 
people were, in every parish, ex officio members of the local Poor Law 
authority in Scotland. In England the clergy were also eligible, 
but in Ireland their exclusion was adopted. The official reason given 
for it by Sir George Nichols has long since passed away ; it was that 
some clergy of the Established Church were land agents and magis- 
trates as well as clergymen. Soon afterwards a rule was made that 
no clergyman discharging clerical duties should be put in the com- 
mission of the peace. When the famine came and one-fourth of the 
lay guardians in Ireland were dismissed for not carrying out the 
Poor Law, clergymen were the most active on the temporary relief 
committees. Parliament did not, however, learn the lesson which 
the necessity of dismissing so many laymen conveyed ; did not remove 
the disability of clergymen, and give the poor the same rights as in 
England. Both before 1838 and since clergymen have been nomi- 
nated by the Crown in Ireland as governors of asylums for the insane. 
In England and Scotland the effect of cumulative voting has been to 
secure their election on the School Boards, the majority of the board 
in Edinburgh being clergymen. Now why should Boards of Guar- 
dians mean in England a body to which clergymen may be elected, 
and in Ireland a body from which they are excluded? The result is, 
we have the clergy on deputations and on the platform and through 
the press expressing their opinions, with recriminations from the 
press as to whether they are or are not in their proper place. Would 
it not be much wiser and better to have them seated in the board- 
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room without a grievance, than ten years after religious equality. was 
ostensibly conceded to Ireland have them on the platform with a 
logical grievance that no Liberal unionist can answer ? 

When Sir M. H. Beach intrusted Irish Boards of Guardians with 
the duty of aiding primary education, he no doubt overlooked the 
fact that the two bodies bearing the same names in England and 
Ireland were differently constituted, and the failure of his plan arose 
in part from this cause. 

This minute diversity of law resting on accident and no deep 
principle, is peculiarly fatal to good government. English peers and 
members are selected as Lord-Lieutenants and Chief Secretaries. 
How can they learn tliat the same words have different meanings in 
Irish and English institutions? How can they learn the differences 
in the laws they have to administer and reform? The differences 
are nowhere stated; it has been proposed by an accomplished Irish 
official that there should be prepared an exact statement of all the 
differences between the laws of Ireland and those of England some- 
what like Paterson’s Book for England and Scotland. 


While Parliament has provided for nearly all those evicted in the 
three provinces of Connaught, Leinster, and Munster, where the 
Celts form the mass of the occupying population, by the rigid pro- 
visions of the Evicted Tenantry Act of 1848, very different provisions 
have been made for tenants evicted for non-payment of rent on the 
great bulk of the estates in Ulster, where tenant-right is recognised, 
and the estates in the other provinces where the same system of 
incoming payments are adopted. Take the description of Ulster 
tenant- -right given just before it was legalised by the Land Act by a 
resident nobleman, the Earl of Erne :— 


-- I think as far as it is possible that every tenant on my estate may call his 
farm his castle so long as he conducts himself honestly, quietly, and industri- 
ously ; and should he wish to leave and find a better landlord, I allow him to 
sell his farm provided he please me in a tenant.” 


Then after mentioning voluntary changes of possession, he mentions 
one where the tenant was obliged to leave, but with a very bad 
house and badly cultivated land of thirty acres he nevertheless got 
£200 to go away, and Lord Erne got in his place a good, solvent, 
and improving tenant. 

The result,of Parliament approving and sanctioning this system 
is that where an Ulster tenant is ejected or obliged to leave, even for 
non-payment of rent, he still gets something to tide him over his 
difficulties, to take him to some centre of employment for himself 
and his family; the changes of farms go on voluntarily from the 
bankrupt to the solvent without forcible evictions; and the provisions 
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of the Evicted Tenantry Act are not brought into operation where 
the Ulster custom prevails. 

It is a source of discontent to the Celtic occupiers of the three 
southern provinces that in this year of pressure they have not the 
same protection as the Anglo-Saxon occupiers in Ulster and the 
Celts who dwell on the same estates with them where the Ulster 
custom is recognised. For the compensation for disturbances pro- 
vided by the Land Act in case of evictions cannot be granted by the 
judge for eviction for non-payment of rent, even of an unabated rent 
when all the surrounding estates are granting abatements. So the 
Celts of the three southern provinces have neither English Poor 
Law nor Ulster customs to protect them; accordingly it is where 
the migratory character of the labouring population is greatest, as 
in Mayo, that the agitation is strongest: out of the 20,000 harvest 
labourers who travelled up by the Midland Great Western line on 
their way to England for harvest work in 1879, 15,000 came from 
stations in Mayo. And it is upon the Mayo labourers chiefly that 
the loss of £100,000 has fallen from 7,000 fewer labourers this 
year being employed in England, to say nothing of the lesser wages 
the 20,000 have brought home. 

Where the Ulster custom is recognised there is little or no agita- 
tion. The Ulster custom is as much in favour with the great 
proprietors now ten years after the passing of the Land Act, as it was 
when Lord Erne made his statement in 1868. The Marquis of 
Conyngham has great estates in Clare, in Meath, and in Donegal. 
On the recent vacancy in the representation of the latter county by 
Mr. Wilson’s death, his son the Earl of Mountcharles was for a short 
time a candidate, and his address contains this passage :— 

‘7 am prepared to advocate such an amendment of the Land Act as will free 


the old custom of Ulster Tenant-right from all arbitrary restrictions, and n 
short legalise universally the practice which has always existed on my father’s 
estates in Donegal.” 

Here, then, we have the heir of large estates in three provinces 
proposing a large and comprehensive solution of the Irish land 
dificulty—to take up the custom which has grown up amongst 
the Anglo-Saxon occupiers in Ulster, arising partly out of the usual 
practice of the tenants in Ireland to make the permanent improve- 
ments which in England and Scotland are made by the landlord, and 
partly from consideration for the tenants. Out of this has arisen a 
partnership and a goodwill, and a right of disposal of the tenant’s 
interest in the holding subject to the landlord’s approval. This 
tenant right, resembling in some characteristics peasant proprietor- 
ship, has worked well ; it leads to thrift and accumulation of money, 
as no one can get a holding without money, the solvent buying in 
and the improvident selling out in time, before all is lost, with 
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something to tide over the depression till a new start in life is 
made. 

The difference between the tenant right and other districts in 
Ireland has been made the subject of elaborate research ever since 
the comprehensive inquiry and Report of the Land Occupation Com- 
mission of 1844. In an official report in 1866 there is a calculation 
made showing the relative proportion of police and soldiers in the 
North Riding of Tipperary, where there was the least recognition of 
anything approaching to tenant right, and in the same population in 
Londonderry, where tenant right was generally respected. The 
numbers were 537 police and 604 soldiers, or 1 in 17 of the adult 
male population between 20 and 60 years of age under arms. In 
Londonderry, in an equal population, there were only 90 police and 
70 soldiers, or 1 in every 142 under arms. Beyond the charge for 
extra police to the local rates, the police in the North Riding of 
Tipperary in 1866 cost the general taxpayers £19,058 a year, besides 
the £42,128 for soldiers beyond the cost of police and soldiers for 
the same population in Londonderry. 

That was in 1866. In 1878 the number of police in Ireland 
was about double the number in‘proportion to population in England ; 
hence the cost is about £500,000 a year more, and this owing to the 
form in which Ireland was compensated for free trade, comes almost 
entirely from the general taxpayer. When the general taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom spend £500,000 on extra police, and probably 
£1,000,000 more in soldiers, it is impertant to consider whether any 
of this arises from maintaining a different land law from what is in 
operation in the Ulster tenant-right districts, and a different Poor 
Law from what has existed in England since 1844, especially when 
the latter want of assimilation has the effect of allowing only half 
the deduction from the rent of absentees to be made from what is 
made in England for poor rates, while the bulk of Irish land is 
exempt from the contribution to education to which land is liable 
in England and Scotland. 

It may be said that Mr. Parnell and the Home Rulers do not put 
this view forward. Home Rulers would say they had been afraid to 
press compulsory education, for fear of having compulsory secularism 
ultimately forced on the people. When the most moderate and, 
as the Home Rulers would say, most Whig of the Roman Catholic 
party, the O’Conor Don, asked for a Roman Catholic University, 
supported by the great body of Roman Catholic members, some- 
thing different was granted, and the favour to the Roman Catholics 
was mixed up with offence to the Presbyterians by the breaking up 
of the Queen’s University. Then the Roman Catholics were to be 
united in the same University with Queen’s Colleges that had been 
the subject of protest and objection. 

C2 
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As to asking for the extension of tenant right to the rest of Ire- 
land, they might observe that when the Protestant tenants of Ulster 
induced such influential Protestant members as the Marquis of 
Hamilton, Lord Edwin Hill Trevor, Captain Corry, Mr. Mulholland, 
and Mr. Chaine, to bring in a Bill in 1878 for the amendment of 
some defects in tenant right, and obtained the support for it of the 
Chief Secretary Mr. Lowther, and it passed the House of Commons 
without a division, the Bill was, nevertheless, thrown out in the 
House of Lords by a majority of twenty-five toeight. The representa- 
tives of the Celtic tenants in the three Southern Provinces were thus 
discouraged from expecting redress till after the general election. 
The Ulster Protestant members with Viscount Castlereagh taking 
the place of Mr. Chaine did not fare better in the Session of 1879. 
The Bill was re-introduced on the 18th of June, but was withdrawn 
on the 9th of July without being pressed. Movements of this kind 
have in the sensitive state of Irish feeling since 1873 an effect which 
those who take part in them do not at all sufficiently appreciate. 
Here we have a number of influential Irish Protestant members re- 
asserting the grievance that Anglo-Saxon tenants in Ulster are 
suffering from; yet by withdrawing their Bill giving an appear- 
ance of still greater difficulty in obtaining a prompt remedy for what 
they conceded to be an injustice in 1879 than they found in 1878. 


With regard to the questions that have turned up in agitation, the 
most important is the reduction in rent, and it is only justice to Irish 
proprietors to state that amongst the earliest if not the very earliest 
reduction of rent was that made by the Earl of Erne (who gave such 
a favourable description of the tenant right on his estate in 1868), 
and announced by him so far back as July last, long before a single 
meeting was held. This example has been followed by many Irish 
resident noblemen and other proprietors, and by the Irish Lord 
Chancellor, and the Receiver Land Judge as to estates in Chancery. 

The violence of the language used by some of the speakers it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon, as it has been made the subject of a state 
prosecution. It is however important to consider what light is 
thrown by what is passing in Ireland since the agitation commenced 
upon any proposals for dealing with any branches of Irish affairs 
that are actually pending in Parliament. The most prominent of 
these was the resolution which Mr. Shaw Lefevre carried last Session 
in the Commons. 


‘* That in the view of the importance of a considerable addition to the owners 
of land in Ireland among the class of persons cultivating the soil, it is expe- 
dient that legislation should be adopted without further delay for increasing 
the facilities proposed for this object by the Irish Land Act 1870; and for 
securing to the tenants of the land offered for sale the opportunities for pur- 
chase, consistently with the interest of the owners thereof.” 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that this question was 
occupying the attention of Government, and asked to have the pro- 
posal withdrawn, stating at the same time that they would not 
oppose it if pressed. This was on the 2nd of May, but no Bill was 
introduced by the Government, though their University Education 
Ireland Bill was introduced two months later on 30th June, and was 
passed before Parliament rose. A case occurred in the vacation to 
illustrate the disadvantage to a large body of tenants by this delay. 
The Earl of Mountcharles, in his address to the electors of Donegal, 
at the beginning of November, states :— 

‘**T will also support such an extension and simplification of the ‘ Bright’ 
clauses of the Act as will facilitate the purchase of their holdings by tenants. 


My father is at this moment engaged in carrying out this object on his estate 
in Clare.” 


He refers to the Marquis of Conyngham having filed a petition for 
the sale of an estate of 28,000 acres in Clare with about one thousand 
tenants. His Lordship having experience of the successful working 
of the Ulster tenant-right in Donegal with tenants purchasing their 
holdings there, is anxious that his Clare tenants should all have a 
chance of buying their farms, but they are asked by the Court for 
their answers in January, and asked to offer twenty-two years’ pur- 
chase of the moderate: rental at which they hold. Now had the 
Government passed the Biil called for by Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the House of Commons on 2nd of May, 
those tenants would only have a fourth instead of a third of the 
purchase-money to provide in this hard year, and would have had 
the benefit of the other facilities recommended by the select com- 
mittee, but now they have to come to a decision before the meeting 
of Parliament, and even if the promised Government Bill should 
pass they may be shut out from its benefits by the delay. 

The old maxim “he gives double who gives quickly,” and that 
which rests on higher authority, “that the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver,” usually applied to private charity only, are as applicable to 
the prompt carrying out of remedial legislation in its effect in allaying 
discontent. When we find that the proposition which Mr. Lefevre 
carried in the House of Commons last May, and which was the result 
of two years’ careful investigation before a Select Committee, is as 
cordially accepted by large Irish proprietors like the Marquis of 
Conyngham and his son, the Earl of Mountcharles, as it has been 
at so many popular meetings, a strong case is made out for prompt 
legislation. As this wise reform was worked out and promised 
before the commencement of the agitation, its adoption would be no 
concession to the effect of agitation, but simply allowing a previous 
good resolve not to be delayed or thwarted through temper or irrita- 
tion. 
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The fact of agitation turning so much on rent, and the Government 
valuation being so confidently referred to by both tenants and land- 
lords, reveals a danger which the State has been drawn into by the 
defective policy already referred to, of disregarding the principle of 
assimilation of laws for a united kingdom, and embarking upon or con- 
tinuing exceptional laws for Ireland without any sufficient reason to 
justify the exception. 

In 1888 it was decided that the valuation for the new Poor Law 
in Ireland should be on the same principle as the valuation for Poor 
Law in England, that it would follow observed letting, and not 
attempt to guide value; and on this principle the whole of Ireland 
was valued between 1838 and 1844. As to buildings, that principle 
has been ever since followed, and the valuation of them is annually 
revised, and everything else is conducted substantially on the English 
model. In 1852 a different method was introduced as to agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings. This consisted in applying to this part of 
the Poor Law taxation of Ireland an antiquated Irish method of valua- 
tion for road and county rates called, in Ireland, Grand Jury Cess, 
which went on the principle of attempting to fix what the value of 
land ought to be, with reference to the average prices of several 
articles of agricultural produce set out in the Act. Whilst the prices 
were prescribed, the proportion in which each article was to be used 
in calculating value, was not, as in the College leases and some other 
leases, prescribed. Then the Commissioner of Valuation was directed 
by the Act to “take all peculiar local circumstances into considera- 
tion ;”’ but how he was to do this, or how he was to be checked in 
doing it, was not prescribed. 

The articles, in addition to butter, beef, mutton, and pork, the 
prices of which were taken as the basis of the valuation of 1852, 
consisted of the following four crops—wheat, oats, barley, and flax. 
These crops were estimated by Mr. Thom, in 1870, as worth, respec- 
tively, £1,582,000, £6,866,000, £1,492,000, and £1,969,000, or 
£11,909,000 in all; but the potato crop alone was estimated by 
Mr. Thom at £12,655,000, or more than the four crops taken 
together, and yet the price of potatoes is excluded from the Irish 
Tenement Valuation of 1852, though included in the earlier one of 
1836. 

The Act contains a more serious omission; there is nothing said 
about having regard to variations in the general rate of wages. 
Now, there is not anything which has such an effect on the rent of 
land as a rise in wages, for rent is the surplus which the produce of 
land yields after defraying the cost of production. In all holdings, 
but especially in small ones, human labour is one large element in 
the cost of production, and an increase of wages of one hundred per 
cent. or more, such as has taken place in Ireland in some districts, 
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affects as much, by way of deduction, the true rent that can be paid 
without hardship, as a rise of prices affects it by way of increase. 
It is inconvenient in the struggle of classes which has arisen in 
Ireland to have a valuation referred to as “the Government valua- 
tion,” which is not the English system or the Scotch system, and 
which is not the Irish system applied to merchants and inhabitants 
in towns, or to buildings in the country, but is an agricultural 
system of valuing land peculiar to Ireland, dating from the rather 
early period of 1826, and which, by omitting potatoes and wages, is 
so calculated to mislead in a crisis like the present. 

In the session of 1877 there was a great opportunity of getting 
rid of this dangerous anomaly in Irish affairs. The Treasury, repre- 
sented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the 
Local Government Board, introduced an English Valuation of Pro- 
perty Bill, the chief object of which was to bring about a uniformity 
of assessment in England and Wales. Some Scotch members tried 
to modify the Bill to secure uniformity with Scotland, and when 
they failed they introduced a Scotch Valuation Bill. 

Then the Treasury, represented by Mr. Smith and the President 
of the Irish Local Government Board, introduced an Irish Valuation 
Bill, following neither the English nor Scotch precedent, but the 
antiquated Irish system I have described, and so a great opportunity 
of assimilation was lost. The English Bill was read a second time 
by a majority of 214 to 27, though afterwards withdrawn; so the 
opinion of Parliament on the principle involved in it is nearly 
unanimous. Why, then, not extend the principle of it to Ireland ? 
The Irish Bill was before Parliament for a whole -session, but never 
got beyond first reading, and was ultimately dropped. The English 
Bill was brought in again in 1878 and in 1879, and in both cases 
made some progress in committee without passing, but the Irish Bill 
has not been reintroduced since. 

The Irish valuation was not an institution of popular growth, 
or that enlisted any popular feeling in its favour. The principle of 
it was adopted in 1826, before Roman Catholics were allowed to sit 
in Parliament, and before the Reform Acts of 1832. It was only an 
old official solution of a question that had happened to get under 
way before the more scientific and correct English solution of 1834 
for the new Poor Law was adopted by the State. No doubt it may 
be said the Irish members did not ask for assimilation in this respect ; 
but then it is to be recollected that it is the duty of all Unionists— 
Conservative as well as Liberal, and above all the duty of govern- 
ment departments—to vigilantly watch every opportunity of assimi- 
lation against which no just reason can be shown. 

The Irish tenement or government valuation of 1852 is as little 
fitted for determining rent, according to the legal relation of the 
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parties since the Land Act of 1870, as it is to determine a fair 
rent, or rent on scientific principles, for the obvious reason that the 
legal ownership of improvements was unsettled in 1852, and the 
presumption of law in Ireland is now different from what then 
prevailed, and has a retrospective operation. The valuation includes 
all farm buildings and certain specific tenants’ improvements, if made 
more than seven years before valuation or revision, and includes 
other tenants’ improvements. If the valuation were revised up to 
date, on the existing principles of the Act, and were right in other 
respects, it would, if taken as a conclusive guide, lead to a demand 
for rent that would confiscate the tenants’ improvements. 

That the existing valuation which the tenants appeal to does not 

do this, arises partly from the accident that the valuations have never 
since they were made been revised as to the total value of land in a 
townland. If a revision was ordered on the existing Act, the 
valuator would be bound to include all tenants’ improvements to the 
extent stated, and if a rent was based on this confiscation would 
follow. So no judge could use the revised valuation as a guide to a 
reasonable rent under the Land Act, nor can they use the existing 
valuation for such a purpose without going into the question of 
tenants’ improvements in each particular case. For to refer to it as 
a general and safe guide for rent, without such an allowance, would 
be in plain disregard of the express terms of either the Land Act or 
the Valuation Act. 
_ Added to these difficulties are the popular fallacies so prevalent in 
what is said and written on the subject. One of these is, that the 
existing government, valuation is on a uniform standard for the 
different unions in Ireland, although there is an official parliamentary 
return showing the contrary to be the case. Another is that of 
assuming that the existing tenement valuation is the same as Sir 
Richard Griffiths’s, under the earlier Act of 1836, as to which he 
gave evidence in 1843, while the earlier valuation was on a different 
scale of prices, and included potatoes. 

Why should the Imperial Government be involved in all this 
detail and complication on such a hot question as the amount of rent 
and amount of deductions has become? Why not confine valuation 
for taxation, as in England, to the simple purpose of observing what 
value is, as indicated by sales of lands, new lettings, sales of tenants’ 
interests, and valuations of tenants’ interests, without attempting 
the grand ré/e of indicating, and as it were dictating, what rent 
should be ? 

His principles of assimilation would also secure the prompt com- 
pletion of the organization, on the most approved English and Scotch 
models, of our local tribunals and local offices, in which the small 
holders and the labouring classes are so much concerned. It is in 
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these that the true remedy is to be found for the excessive interest of 
money all small holders of land have to pay on any emergency. As 
there is £30,000,000 of Irish capital lying at 1 per cent. in the 
banks, it is the defective state of the law, and not any want of 
capital, that causes this high rate of interest. This grievance will 
not be remedied by any amount of abuse of the money-lenders, who 
have to cover the risk the defective state of law imposes upon them. 

What is wanted for Ireland, from a Liberal Unionist point of view, 
is religious equality made complete, equal educational advantages 
and privileges with Great Britain, equal Poor Laws with England, 
localization of jurisdiction carried to the same extent as in England 
and Scotland, and the assimilation which has been commenced in the 
Criminal Code to be carried out vigorously and actively on Sir 
Robert Peel’s principles throughout the whole law, so as to have 
one law for the United Kingdom, except for specified cases with 
reasons stated. 

The fact of land in Ireland being so largely held by small occupiers 
ought to be recognised as a reason not only for what Parliament has 
already sanctioned, by way of facilitating such occupiers in purchas- 
ing their farms by the amendment of the Bright clauses, but also 
for giving such small holders cheap local facilities for the registra- 
tion and transfer of their interests when purchased, and allowing 
them to treat their interests as personal property, just as railway 
interests in land are treated. The Ulster tenant-right custom should 
be extended to the rest of Ireland with the like local facilities for 
dealing with all local interests under it. 

In the matter of local government there is room for great develop- 
ment. If the cumulative voting principle of election be adopted for 
the existing local authorities, where both property and numbers are 
represented, with a slight modification authorities could be con- 
stituted in every union and town district in Ireland, to which might 
be intrusted, by order of the Irish Local Government Board, all the 
powers any local authority has acquired or may acquire in England 
or Scotland. So that there shall now and hereafter be, without the 
ruinous cost of private bills, in every district in Ireland, as much 
local government as there is in a like district in England and Scot- 
land. 

Such are the principles which every Englishman and Scotchman 
can join with Liberal Unionists in Ireland in recommending for 
adoption, as likely to secure the contentment of the Irish people. 

W. Netson Hancock. 
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A coop many plausible objections may be brought against the 
practice of publishing the lives of eminent men while they are still 
living. For one thing the subject is incomplete. It is not an entire 
life. Four acts of the drama have been performed, but the fifth has 
yet to come, and it would be rash to say that it will not affect 
the estimate to be put upon the whole. To assume that the 
hero of the piece has played himself out, or that he will do nothing 
inconsistent with the general tenor of his past life, is to take liberties 
with age and underrate the possibilities of human nature. Such 
lives, moreover, are seldom impartial. We are allowed to see but 
one side of the shield. The virtues commemorated are sure to be 
drawn larger than life-size, and doubtful qualities to be tenderly 
veiled or left unnoticed. But even on these terms the hero himself 
has some claim to be considered, for any full recital of his past 
actions must expose him to inconveniences for which the partiality 
of his biographer is no compensation. It is indeed an intrepid thing 
to present a man with a history of himself in two volumes octavo. 
It is like dismissing him from the world before his time, and begging 
him to take with him under his arm the judgment of posterity. 
To bring within a readable compass and to place under his eyes so 
many of the thoughts and doings of seventy years, seems like 
intruding upon the functions sometimes ascribed to memory in the 
life to come. Hence contemporary biographies are seldom satis- 
factory reading to anybody, though when they are thrown in our 
way we may perhaps use them with a good conscience. The victim 
is generally able to dispense with pity, and may have been induced 
to submit willingly to his captors in the hope of modifying a calamity 
which he cannot wholly avert. 

We trust that Mr. Barnett Smith will not construe these 
remarks too literally, or that he will at least credit us with large 
reservations in his favour. He has written a book which cannot 
fail to be acceptable to a large number of readers, and he is so far 
fortunate that faults of method and occasional infelicities of composi- 
tion are lost in the attractiveness of his theme. He gives us with 
adequate fulness and in consecutive order the principal facts of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life, together with analyses of his budgets, summaries of 
his speeches, and some account in outline of his larger essays. A 
diligent reader, with a library and plenty of time at his disposal, 
would be able to get these facts for himself; but he will be grateful 
to Mr. Smith for saving him the trouble. Some incidents might have 
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been related at greater length. We would gladly have exchanged, 
for example, a long description of Mount Etna for a better account 
of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to the Ionian Isles as Lord High Commis- 
sioner. The life of a statesman is usually wanting in the picturesque, 
and it is therefore a pity that so good an opportunity for exhibiting 
the ceremonial side of Mr. Gladstone’s character was thrown away. 
But these defects will not lessen the worth of the book to those who 
will be most anxious to procure it—those whose personal recollec- 
tions extend to only a small part of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and who 
wish to acquaint themselves with the beginnings of a career which 
has gathered into it so much of the public life of England. They 
know, there was a period when he could be accurately described, in 
the well-worn quotation from Lord Macaulay, “as the rising hope 
of those stern and unbending Tories” who abhorred “ the cautious 
temper and moderate opinions of Sir Robert Peel.” They know him 
now, or fancy they know him, as a Radical leader of a special but 
advanced type, as a std#tesman who has abolished one of our State 
churches, and is credited with no excessive unwillingness to abolish 
another, as a politician who, when moderate politicians appear to be 
at a premium, is viewed with suspicion as hardly moderate enough 
for politic combinations, and is so viewed, not by “stern and 
unbending Tories,” but by the representatives of the revolution of 
1832, whom such Tories would regard with greater horror than they 
did Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be more in advance of the moderate 
Liberal of to-day than he was in the rear of the moderate Tories of 
forty years ago. The transformation is prodigious. His younger 
contemporaries naturally want to know how he passed from one 
extreme to the other. They may also be curious to find out how 
much he retains of his former self, and whether it may not be some 
remnant of it that makes him in many respects different from other 
Liberals. To such inquirers Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be of 
great assistance. He docs not attempt to solve problems, but he 
supplies the means of solving them. 

The trouble a dutiful biographer generally takes with his hero’s 
lineage is often amusing, but it bears testimony to the importance of 
ancestry as a contributor to personal character. Whether it has been 
noble or not may matter little, but whether it has been distinguished 
for healthiness, probity, and worth must matter much. A man owes 
a great deal to his race, and there is a sense in which he may be said 
to have nothing that he has not received. Even the capital item of 
the will, which determines so much besides, seems to be dependent 
upon conditions which formed part of the natal stock. Unfortunately, 
the way in which the lines of our intellectual lineage converge in the 
production of a given character is a part of genealogy which eludes 
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research. But ancestry tells upon us in another way, besides that of 
descent. In most families there is a body of tradition which is 
handed down from father to son, sometimes scanty in its details, 
sometimes rich and full, but always clothed with moral power. 
There are family myths, always tending towards a poetic form, and 
modified as they pass from one generation to another. In this region 
of private life there still occur some of the conditions of primitive 
times when there were no written records and all history was tradi- 
tion. These family recollections supply the atmosphere in which the 
young plants begin to grow and from which they derive their first 
nourishment. The influence they exert has the start of the outer 
world, it acts upon the mind when it is most susceptible, and perhaps 
produces its most important results by means of unremembered 
impressions. Occasionally the household lore acts with an external 
force in later years, and in a way of which the mind is fully conscious. 
Instances abound in royal histories in which the great man of the 
episode was nerved to great exploits, or launched upon a new career, 
by remembering who his fathers were ; and humbler lives are open 
to the same experience. 

The Gladstone family had its traditions. There was the ancient 
home of the race in Upper Clydesdale, and there were the shadows 
of two estates, certainly held in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and parted with two centuries ago. There figure next a couple 
of maltsters, father and son, settled at Biggar, in the county of 
Lanark—substantial, prosperous, pious men, one of them a Kirk 
elder and active in public affairs. Their occupation seems to have 
become hereditary. The later generations of the family have all had 
to do with corn, either as maltsters, millers, or dealers. One of them 
settled as a corn merchant at Leith, and his son, Mr. Gladstone’s 
father, while on an errand to Liverpool to sell a cargo of grain, 
lighted by his merits upon the opening which proved to be the road 
to fortune. We may infer to a certainty that the business virtues, 
integrity, clearsightedness, enterprise, prudence, thrift, characterized 
them all. They were probably hale in body and mind, and most of 
them had large families. So far the household traditions are clad in 
russet and run in a homely track, but they ally themselves at last 
with a heritage of romance. Mr. Gladstone’s mother was a Robertson 
of Dingwall, and the unimpeachable Sir Bernard Burke supplies the 
lady with a pedigree from Henry III. of England and Bruce of 
Bannockburn. Having gone so far back, it was almost perverse of 
the intrepid genealogist to stop short of the Conquest. 

Far more important are the political associations of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s boyhood. His father, Mr. John Gladstone, had risen to be a 
great merchant, trafficking with all parts of the world, and possessing 
large sugar plantations in Demerara. In politics he was a disciple 
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of Canning. He took a leading part in Mr. Canning’s first election 
for Liverpool. The “chairing ” procession stopped at his door, and 
Mr. Gladstone, then three years old, no doubt saw it pass the window. 
Perhaps he may have listened to the eloquent speech which the new 
member made from the balcony above. Between Mr. John Glad- 
stone and Mr. Canning a warm friendship grew up, which lasted till 
the statesman’s death. Mr. John Gladstone seems to have imbibed 
most of Mr. Canning’s views, and as he accustomed his son from the 
age of twelve to talk with him on politics, the latter began his 
political education early. A rough parallel may be drawn between 
those times and ours. Mr. Canning took a warm interest in the 
Greeks. He negotiated a treaty with France and Russia to keep the 
Turks in check and secure to Greece the opportunity of becoming 
free. Mr. John Gladstone lent a helping hand to his friend in the 
Cabinet, and presided at a meeting held in Liverpool to “ consider 
the best ’means of assisting the Greeks to obtain their indepen- 
dence.” The “struggling nationalities” of those days were the 
Spanish colonies eager to cast off the yoke of the mother country, 
with Mr. Canning ready to help them as a counter-stroke to the 
schemes of the Holy Alliance, the “ league of the three Emperors.” 
But while a friend to freedom abroad, Mr. Canning saw no need for 
strengthening it at home; and his most brilliant speech against par- 
liamentary reform was made to the Liverpool electors. For seven 
impressible years Mr. Gladstone had the principles of Mr. Canning 
recommended to him by his father’s approbation and example; and 
if he took upon himself any political vows at the family altar, they 
would probably inspire him with a fourfold wish, confusion to the 
Turk, independence for the Greek, freedom all the world over, and 
no reforms at home. 

Mr. Gladstone had Archdeacon Jones of Liverpool as his first “pre- 
ceptor.” In 1821 he was sent to Eton, where he remained till 1827. 
This is not the place for discussing the merits or demerits of the method 
of study prescribed at Eton, but when we remember that Mr. Glad- 
stone spent six years of his life there, and that when he left he was 
within five years of his entrance upon his parliamentary career, it 
cannot be deemed unimportant to ascertain how much it contributed 
towards his intellectual equipment, and what particular faculties of 
the mind it helped to train and stimulate. The instruction given at 
Eton was wholly classical. There was none in any branch of 
mathematics, nor in any of the physical, metaphysical, or moral 
sciences. Not one of the modern languages was taught in the 
school. Of English history and literature a boy knew no more than 
he chose to pick up for himself. Political economy he might not 
know even by name. The art of thinking, or whether there was 
such an art, or that there were any methods to which all sound 
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reasoning must conform, was a discovery he had to make by the use 
of his own wits. Even in classics the field of culture was narrow. 
The Iliad, the Aineid, and Horace constituted the regular course of 
study, except in the head-master’s division, where the tragedians 
were included. Mr. J. D. Lewis, who was at Eton twenty years 
later, gives a long list of famous authors of whom an Eton boy 
never heard. Holidays were frequent, and the hours spent in class 
did not average more than eleven a week. On the whole it seems 
likely that a boy might pass through his whole course at Eton, and 
acquit himself well at every step, and yet be unable to pass an 
examination like that now prescribed for the junior boys of the 
middle classes. 

The six years Mr. Gladstone spent at Eton were therefore devoted 
exclusively to Greek and Latin. Within the compass of three 
poets, one of them writing before the dawn of history, he had to 
acquire that knowledge of men and things which was to fit him for 
his future career. Ardent natures, of course, were not to be con- 
fined within these rich but narrow pastures. They went out and 
foraged for themselves. But what they learned in these voluntary 
excursions lacked the stamp of scholastic authority. It belonged to 
departments of knowledge with which, on the accredited testimony 
of the Eton masters, it was not necessary for them to be acquainted. 
But this narrow range of teaching had its good side. Probably 
nothing is better fitted to bring all the powers of the mind into 
contemporaneous play. Perception, comparison, judgment, fancy, 
imagination, are exercised in every sentence. At the same time the 
habit of transferring ideas from one language to another strengthens 
the faculty of expression, and familiarity with the choicest concep- 
tions of the best intellects refines the taste. Classical reading de- 
velops a logic of its own—a logic of insight and sympathy, an 
intellectual divination which moves in advance, quickening one idea 
after another, exhausting the force of an epithet, mastering the 
meaning of an entire passage, and then presenting it to the mind 
like a group of statuary. Discipline like this is surely of a high 
order. It does not convey much knowledge, and what it does con- 
vey may be useless or misleading, since it relates to states of society 
which have passed away; but it furnishes the mind with plenty of 
pictures—a most valuable acquisition—while the mind itself is made 
a very lithe instrument fit for any kind of work. Nevertheless it 
is irredeemably defective on the side of knowledge, and the means 
of obtaining knowledge, since it supplies no regulative principles. 
It is a discipline which leaves the mind the sport of error, unable 
even to guess at the road which leads to outside truth. 

The brightest intellects at Eton naturally blossomed into literature. 
Six years’ continuous study of two or three of the master-works of 
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antiquity supplied them with a profusion of vivid ideas, and enabled 
them to describe, perhaps only too eloquently, all they saw and 
felt. If the knowledge derived from their studies had but little 
practical value, it was full of quickening properties. It fired the 
imagination, fostered noble sentiments, and drew to itself all within 
its reach of the history and literature of the day. These youthful 
minds, bred in leisure, free from care, and accustomed to regard the 
world only as a theatre for generous ambitions, were ignorant of 
“social problems,” and had found no occasion for wrestling with 
unmanageable truths. But they were sensible that a time was coming 
when they would have to say something for themselves, and their 
busy thoughts craved utterance. So they took to writing essays and 
verses. Mr. Gladstone helped to start the Eton Miscellany. Canning, 
Hookham Frere, and Mackworth Praed had started publications of 
the same stamp; and to become editors and publishers for the sake 
of becoming authors was one of the established traditions of Eton. 
It will surprise no one to be informed that to the Miscellany which 
Mr. Gladstone set on foot Mr. Gladstone was the most voluminous 
contributor. He wrote, among other papers, “A View of Lethe” 
in prose, and “ Richard Cour de Lion” in verse, asking, among 
other things in the course of this performance— 


‘¢ Who foremost now the deadly spear to dart, 
And strike the javelin to the Moslem’s heart ?”’— 


ood 
later years. In the second volume of the J/isce//any there were no 


fewer than seventeen of Mr. Gladstone’s contributions, including 
‘“‘Guatimozin’s Death Song,” after the manner of Byron, and an 
“Ode to the Memory of Wat Tyler.” He also wrote an essay on 
“‘ Eloquence,’ some passages in which, referring to the gauntlet 
which a young orator had to run at St. Stephen’s, suggest that 
perhaps he was already thinking of his maiden speech. 

Mr. Gladstone is described as “ A statesman and man of letters.” 
All the world recognises him as the first, and he has a fair claim to 
be considered the second. In areal, though not perhaps in a very 
broad sense of the word, Mr. Gladstone is a man of letters, and 
within the limits he has chosen his devotion to literature is intense. 
Within the circle of humane letters, perhaps poetry has had the 
greatest charms for him, and Homer above all other poets. Few 
men know the Iliad better. IIe knows it not merely as a work of 
art, but as an anatomist knows the human body. He is familiar 
with every epithet, every metaphor, every turn of expression. It 
has been to him what the carth’s crust is to the geologist. He has 
brought to bear upon it the keenest observation and the most patient 
experiment; he has treated it inductively and deductively, and 


a sanguinary anticipation of the “bag and baggage” proposal of 
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announced his discoveries with an enthusiasm like that which 
Pascal felt when he had established the principle of the barometer. 
The Iliad has brought him into contact with a group of cognate 
studies, in the pursuit of which he has been guided less by the rules 
of scientific research than by the dominating influence of Homer. 
He probably took to the Iliad a good deal of the same sort of 
material that he found there, thus adding fuel to fire. The work 
was congenial to begin with, and his lifelong devotion to it 
strengthened the intellectual characteristics which made it con- 
genial. Hence the tendency he has always shown to catch the 
poetic side of every great movement and every great event, and the 
poetic ardour which enables him to hold in a state of fusion, and to 
throw into attractive forms, the most prosaic and most unmanageable 
materials of discussion. Hence, too, his quick susceptibility to 
popular emotion, and to whatever touches or stimulates the national 
mind. Like one of his Homeric heroes, his soul takes fire when he 
hears the noise of shouting in the camp and the clattering of spears 
and shields. He owes it to his poetic sensitiveness that he is one of 
the most sympathetic of politicians. Poetical sympathies are cer- 
tainly not infallible in politics, but in great emergencies they are 
often surer guides than the average conclusions of the intellect. For 
poetic feeling is a form of truth, and reasons well though it dispenses 
with the syllogism. 

Some who boast of being practical politicians are at no pains 
to conceal their contempt for the “literary man.” Probably their 
contempt is properly bestowed, but it is necessary to make a distinc- 
tion. Asthere are poets and poetasters so there are literary men 
and men of letters. Of all known specimens of intellectual imbe- 
cility, perhaps the phenomenon sometimes labelled ‘the literary 
man” is about the worst. Of course the smallest acquisitions in 
literature are useful. A little knowledge is neither dangerous nor 
ridiculous if it is admitted to be little, and is not made the pretext 
for pretension. But minds of a small calibre can more easily affect 
an acquaintance with literature than with other fields of thought 
which exact a higher fee at the entrance wicket. Literature has no 
pons asinorum and fools may wander in. An elegant trifler in belles 
lettres will not become a serious man because he chooses to address 
himself to politics, and some may mistakenly see in his ineffective- 
ness a reason for despising an order of studies which he only patro- 
nises and caricatures. As a matter of fact, literature has strong 
affinities with politics, and when pursued seriously helps to make a 
man a “ practical politician.” For literature does not concern itself 
with abstract speculation. It does not even profess to search for 
truth. Its material is written thought. Its object is to under- 
stand the ideas which have come down to us from many generations 
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of thinkers, and to pay meet honour to what is best. The man of 
letters lives in communion with the representative men of every age 
who have left their thoughts in books; and so long as mind governs 
the world and thought moulds action, so long will literature lie close 
to politics. There is a sense in which the man of letters may be the 
most practical of politicians. He comes fresh to the problems of 
politics, and is disposed to regard them simply as problems to be 
solved. He is apt to fall in with the more ardent temper of the age, 
and to be willing to cut the knot which cannot be untied. As aman 
of ideas he is fertile in expedients. Hence, at revolutionary eras, or 
on those rare occasions when some upas-tree has to be cut down, there 
is no more formidable foe to Conservatism than a political man of 
letters. 

On leaving Eton Mr. Gladstone was for two years a private pupil 
with Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. In 1829 he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford. The information given us by his biographer 
respecting this period of his life is extremely meagre, and relates © 
chiefly to his connection with the Union, then in its full glory as an 
arena of debate. Yet it is certain that his residence at Oxford must 
have had a powerful effect in maturing if not in forming his opinions. 
He was a Churchman and a Tory when he went, but he was both the 
one and the other in a much fuller and more assured sense when he 
left. It was a time of awakening both in religion and politics. The 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel had been forced to concede 
the Catholic claims. Sir Robert Peel avowed his change of opinions, 
resigned his seat, and offered himself for re-election. The challenge 
thrown down required an immediate choice between the stationary 
and the progressive tendencies of the age. One effect was to give 
new energy to Oxford Toryism. Men were compelled to verify their 
principles and inquire how they were to be speculatively maintained. 
The demon of intolerance, disturbed in its repose, went out in search 
of reinforcements, and returned with seven devils fiercer than itself. 
Nor was the crisis a whit less momentous than it seemed to be. It 
was the beginning of an epoch in the history of the nation. 
Mr. Gladstone moved at the Union that “the Wellington Adminis- 
tration was undeserving of the country’s confidence.” He carried 
the motion by a majority of one, thus winning his first battle in 
debate, and he did not forget to record in the minutes that it was 
hailed with “tremendous cheers.” It is interesting to note that, at 
the outset of his career, he was the witness and critic of two great 
political conversions. 

To a man of Mr. Gladstone’s temperament the religious tone of 
Oxford was even of more importance than its politics. There is 
evidence that he was profoundly influenced by it. The University 
was about to become the cradle of one of the most remarkable 
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theologico-ecclesiastical movements that have occurred in any ave. 
The “ new departure ” dates from 1833, but the materials for it, the 
doubts, the dissatisfaction with Anglicanism as it was, the discovery 
of a new ideal, the yearning after a higher religious life, from which 
the motives that gave strength to the movement sprang, were already 
accumulating. The Christian Year was published in 1827. The 
following year Mr. Newman began to preach from the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s. It seems highly probable that under any circumstances 
the little knot of remarkable men whom similar views and aims 
brought together at Oxford would have led to a revival of Anglican 
theology, and produced some notable effects upon the religious life 
of the nation, but the movement actually produced was political from 
the beginning. By the admission of Roman Catholics to Parliament 
the State had ceased to be Protestant; by the admission of Jews it 
might soon cease to be Christian. The scandals connected with 
Church property led to furious outcries for reform, and in the minds 
’ alike of the assailants and the assailed, of the clamorous crowd with- 
out and of the devout defenders within the citadel, reform was 
half interpreted to mean destruction. Thoughtful Anglicans who 
were in earnest about religion could not help asking what would 
become of the Church if the State were to cast it off. Nor was the 
alternative more satisfactory—to retain the patronage of the State 
on condition of submitting to its terms, which were likely every year 
to become more grasping and insulting. The result was a conviction 
of the necessity of establishing the Church on a basis of its own. 
Such a basis was believed to exist already. It only needed that men 
should open their eyes. It was found in the Apostolical descent of 
the Anglican Church, in the plenary authority of her ministers, and 
in the sacraments intrusted to her keeping as the divinely appointed 
channel of grace to the English people. 

The new theology which sprang up to keep this ecclesiastical 
system in countenance was mystical and ascetic. It derived some 
of its characteristics from the Laudian school, that lattermath of 
Catholicism which shot up between the Calvinism of the Elizabethan 
and the mild rationalism of the Revolution divines; but it was 
thought out afresh by Mr. Newman, and received large accessions 
from the old patristic storehouse. As it was framed to meet a 
special want, it was eminently utilitarian in its adaptations, and so 
adjusted as to hold the modern mind in check at every point where 
it was likely to break out. Christian doctrine was based upon Church 
authority. Theology was shut out from the inquiring gaze of 
reason. Within the circle of consecrated fact and dogma no new 
conclusions were permissible, and therefore investigation was un- 
necessary. A discipline of daily life was enforced whereby the most 
common actions were brought under spiritual obligations, and a 
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crowd of petty offenders were marshalled day by day before the 
tribunal of conscience. Berkeley’s idealism was welcomed to prove 
that we know nothing but phenomena, the real universe which lay 
beneath being thus left free for the freaks of faith. Butler’s doctrine 
of probabilities was applied to the settlement of niceties of conduct, 
so that it was hard to be a good Christian without being also a good 
casuist. Mr. Newman’s theory about the fallen spirits will give 
some notion of what marvels the school was capable. He conjectured 
the existence of a middle order of spiritual beings, not so good as 
Abdiel nor so bad as Satan ; and he further conjectured that they 
gave a sort of inspiration to nations, races, and classes of men. The 
idea naturally presented some difficulties, but of these he found a 
“remarkable solution ” in the opinion held by most of the fathers 
from Justin to Nazianzen, that while Satan fell from the beginning, 
the angels did not fall till just before the deluge, their fall being 
their falling in love with the daughters of men. These susceptible 
and frail intelligences, malevolent and unhappy, become the 
“angels’’ of particular nations, and are the real personages with 
whom politicians have to deal. Itis easy to imagine that one of 
them may seize upon some statesman, and manage to confound for a 
whole lustrum the politics of a mighty realm. 

Mr. Gladstone has not yet favoured us with the whole of his 
autobiography, and none but he can tell us in what relations he was 
conscious of standing towards the Oxford movement ; but that he was 
powerfully influenced by it there can be no doubt. He is steeped in 
theology. Outside the range of politics it might almost be said that 
where his conceptions are not Homeric they are theological. It isa 
fact full of political significance. Without taking it into account 
we cannot understand his position as a statesman, nor do justice to 
some of his political measures, nor appreciate the difficulties through 
which he has struggled to the rank he holds to-day, nor comprehend 
the special enthusiasm which attaches to him multitudes of religious 
people who, though differing from him and each other in the details 
of their creed, nevertheless revere and trust the statesman who 
in one vital matter is in fellowship with them, having evidently 
“tasted of the good word of God and the powers of the world to 
come.” Some features of his character, which we cannot bring our- 
selves to call weaknesses, find an explanation in the same quarter, as 
well as some virtues which, without exaggeration, may be called 
heroic. His masculine sense has kept him free from the extravagances 
of the Oxford theologians, and there is no keener combatant of those 
Papal pretensions to which some of them have succumbed. But he 
went with them as far as a loyal Anglican could go, and his piety is 
of the same complexion. 

Mr. Gladstone has been at no pains to disguise his religious 
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beliefs. On the contrary, he has avowed them with the zeal of a 
propagandist and the courage of a confessor. We are, therefore, 
relieved from the scruples we might otherwise have felt in venturing 
upon sacred ground; but we shall use our privilege sparingly, 
noticing only such points as may help to throw light upon his 
intellectual character and his public acts. We are struck at once 
with the entire and simple faith with which he accepts the doctrinal 
facts on which the Christianity of the Church is founded. Having 
at some time or other satisfied himself of their reality, he closed the 
inquiry, and ever after bowed before them with a reverence too 
profound to allow of any contact with doubt. On this side, so far 
as we can judge—and he has given us many opportunities of judging 
—his mind was closed at an early period, voluntarily closed as an act 
of piety. The present age has brought fresh trials to devout 
believers. There are religious men who feel that they cannot shut 
their eyes to the conclusions of science, and that they are not at 
liberty to reject them because they appear to conflict with some 
article of their creed. They cannot get rid of the idea that the 
fealty they owe to truth is co-extensive with the whole of their 
intellect, and that to reject a plain conclusion in science which 
seems to be warranted by evidence is really to shake the pillars of 
all belief. The result of thus keeping the mind open on both sides 
is often painful suspense, which has, however, this countervailing 
advantage, that it involves an appeal to the highest sense of duty 
and the sternest faith. From such mental disquietude Mr. Glad- 
stone appears to have been always free. The faith in possession 
keeps all intruders out. He “meets scepticism with scepticism.” 
He abides fast by dogma, and leaves science to whistle to the 
winds. 

These doctrines have their counterpart in a theory of human 
action, and Jonathan Edwards has not drawn it in sharper outline. 
By the fall our nature is depraved: the will has lost its rectitude, 
the affections their purity, the understanding the clearness of its 
perceptions and the impartiality of its judgments. Our redemption 
is to be effected by the operation of divine grace, and we can do 
nothing good except by its enabling power. The essential note of 
goodness in our actions is that they are done to please God and to 
promote His glory. This is true even of those actions which termi- 
nate in ourselves, and which, from their relation to our bodily 
mechanism, would at first sight appear to have no moral character. 
When the apostle tells us that, whether we eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever we do, we are to do all to the glory of God, we are apt to 
interpret the precept as having reference to the question raised by 
the early Christians as to the lawfulness of eating meat which had 
been offered to idols before it was sold at the shambles, and to inter- 
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pret it as meaning that, even in things really indifferent, we should 
do nothing which we feel to be wrong. Not so, says Mr. Gladstone. 
“In the simple act of taking food the religious sense has a place.” 
The satisfying of hunger and thirst comes under the law of spiritual 
duty, not merely in the sense that we are to abstain from gluttony 
and pampering delicacies, but as the mere satisfying of a natural 
want. “The form of the thing done, the mpayya,” is the same 
whether done by a Christian or by a heathen; but the exercise of 
the mind in doing it, the apaéis, is wholly different, for the motive 
of the Christian in eating is the glory of God. So, when we are told 
in the Gospels that for “‘ every idle word that men speak they shall 
give an account at the Day of Judgment,” our first impression is 
that we are listening to an inspired hyperbole, the moral of which is 
plain. Not so, says Mr. Gladstone; ‘‘the idle word is perhaps the 
earliest form of voluntary action.” Thousands of thoughts flit 
across the mind without the concurrence of the will, and any one of 
these may almost involuntarily enter into “the unconsidered word.” 
But to this word “the Almighty puts in His claim.” Our impulse 
is to cry out, with Balaam the son of Peor, ‘‘ Alas! who shall live 
when the Lord doeth this?’”’ But Mr. Gladstone moves undismayed 
in the midst of this fierce flame, and takes a stern delight in empha- 
sizing the austerities of omniscient justice. 

These are heroic ethics. Putting criticism aside, as unworthy, 
even with unsandalled feet, to venture upon this plateau of holy 
thought, where heaven and earth commingle, one is forced to admit 
that any man’ who can sincerely avow these maxims, and honestly 
endeavour to work them out, is likely to rise above the average level 
of human achievement. We see here the making of a character at 
once child-like and sublime; yet we are perfectly sure that this 
attempt to bring the miscellaneous actions of every-day life under 
the loftiest motives will often fail, and we may even fear that the 
failure will sometimes bear the stamp of the grotesque. One result 
will be a casuistic treatment of conduct. On the one hand is the 
lofty ideal, on the other the depraved nature, from which the gift of 
enabling grace will at times be absent. Ambition will not always 
submit to be baffled. The old Adam will sometimes insist upon its 
grudge. In the exigencies of political life decisions must sometimes 
be taken involving issues which can hardly be seen at once, and, 
when once taken, they must be adhered to on pain of ignominious 
confession and humiliating retreat. What is to be done if the 
decision itself carries some slight taint of motive, and becomes more 
questionable the longer it is considered? Must the ideal obligation 
be abandoned and a lower level of action consciously adopted, or 
must the imperfection be excused and justified, and forced to fit 
itself on the sudden with some wedding garment? A cabinet 
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minister cannot ask to be excused for five minutes in order that an 
interval of reflection may enable him to feel sure that the motives 
which actuate him in the vote he is about to give harmonise with the 
purest ethics, The likelihood is that he will give his vote and try 
to effect a reconciliation afterwards. The result will be the drawing 
of distinctions too fine to be perceived by common eyesight. Casu- 
istry is the child of conscience and of sin; the method of reasoning 
necessary to effect a working compromise between ‘the law of the 
mind ” and the law that “‘wars in the members;” a rationalistic 
attempt to harmonise the highest motives with the average quality 
of human performance. Its tendencies are not wholesome. It 
begins in over-scrupulousness, but it is likely to end in over-daring ; 
for much that is really doubtful may be permitted when the feat of 
reconciliation is so easy. The best that can be said on behalf of a 
conscience which employs if is that, when so many men cannot 
afford to keep a conscience at all, it is well to find one kept on any 
terms. 

In 1831 Mr. Gladstone left Oxford, and after spending some time 
in foreign travel was elected member for Newark in October, 1832. 
He was introduced to the borough by its patron, the Duke of New- 
castle, whose son had been his most intimate friend at college. The 
Reform Act had just shattered the Tory party to atoms, and talent was 
wanted to restore a fallen cause. Mr. Gladstone already enjoyed an 
established reputation among those who knew him. His academical 
career had been finished with the highest distinction. He was known 
to be a Tory of the purest water, holding fast to the principles which 
the world seemed to be abandoning, and .of a character which did 
honour to his creed. To all appearance, if the Duke had been solely 
anxious to invest his political capital at the highest interest, he could 
have done nothing better than to secure Mr. Gladstone’s services. 
It was a magnificent gift to the party; what it was to become in the 
course of years nobody dreamed, certainly not the youthful candidate 
himself. One of the most interesting documents in the Life is his 
first election address. It was issued just after he had finished his 
canvass, the prelude, it should be said, to a real contest, in which the 
other side figured well. In this address Mr. Gladstone states it as 
his conviction that ‘“‘we must watch and resist that uninquiring and 
undiscriminating desire for change amongst us which threatens to 
produce, along with partial good, a melancholy preponderance of 
mischief.” For the mitigation of “deep-seated evils in our social 
state” he thought it necessary to look “not only to particular 
measures, but to the restoration of sounder general principles.” “I 
mean especially,” he continued, “ that principle on which alone the 
incorporation of Religion with the State in our Constitution can ke 
defended, that the duties of governors are strictly and peculiarly 
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religious, and that legislators, like individuals, are bound to carry 
throughout their acts the spirit of the high truths they have acknow- 
ledged. Principles are now arrayed against institutions, and not by 
truckling, nor by temporising, nor by suppression, nor by corrup- 
tion, but by principles they must be met.”” Among the results of 
those principles he placed “‘a special and sedulous attention to the 
interests of the poor.” He regarded it as a duty to “‘ endeavour by 
every means that labour may receive adequate remuneration,” and 
any measures likely to secure that object, whether ‘“ by the correc- 
tion of the poor law,” or by “the allotment of cottage gardens,” he 
thought entitled to the warmest support, along with all such as were 
calculated “to secure sound moral conduct in any class of society.” 

This is 2 noble programme, without making any abatement for its 
Toryism, which figures here only as the means, the best yet known 
to him, for attaining the highest ends of statesmanship. But the 
principles which led him to adopt it are broader than that or any 
other political creed. Moreover, they are principles. He approves 
of the institutions menaced by the spirit of reform, but he does not 
care to defend them from within. He holds it necessary to awaken 
independent thought outside,.to bring into discussion the sort of 
duties involved in the very conception of the relations between the 
governors and the governed, and thus to show that the institutions he 
wished to save were not mere historical accidents, but the logical 
result of principles inherent in the very constitution of society. It 
was a chivalrous line of thought, fatal to many opinions he then 
held, but honourable to him and signally advantageous to the nation. 
In his reference to the welfare of the poor we have the key-note 
struck of that philanthropy which has inspired co many of his 
legislative measures. In the whole of the address we recognise the 
same gallant bearing, the same eager courage, the same warmth of 
moral sentiment, which have just taken Scotland by storm and filled 
everybody with admiration. 

We shall touch but slightly on Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary 
work. From the outset he was a frequent speaker, and in the course 
of two sessions had so established his reputation for eminent debating 
powers and large ability, that when, after the temporary fall of the 
Reform Administration in October, 1834, Sir Robert Peel was com- 
missioned by the King to form a government, he brought in Mr. 
Gladstone as Under-Secretary for the Colonies. The change was 
premature. ' In 1835 the Whigs were again in office, and Mr. Glad- 
stone went into Opposition till 1841, when the Whigs were dismissed 
by the nation, and the great Administration of Sir Robert Peel 
began. Mr. Gladstone spent these nine years in trying his prin- 
ciples. His maiden speech was on the Bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies, and was chiefly devoted to the defence of his 
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father against some strictures which had been made upon his 
conduct in the management of his Demerara estates. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s father was a slaveholder. Nothing need be said on that 
subject now. Slaveholding was a legal form of property, and many 
good men took part in it. But a man might be a kind or a cruel 
master, and Mr. Gladstone was bound to defend his father from 
aspersions which he believed to be unjust. Further on in the debate 
he spoke on the merits of the question. He did not attempt to 
defend slavery as an institution, but he was opposed to immediate 
emancipation, and insisted upon compensation to the slaveholders, 
In the various onslaughts which were made upon the property of the 
Irish Church he resisted the proposals of the Government, as he did 
also Mr. Hume’s Bill for abolishing University Tests, Mr. Spring 
Rice’s Bill for extinguishing the Church Rate grievance, the pro- 
posal to encourage voluntary education by Privy Council grants, 
and finally, the Jews’ Civil Disabilities Removal Bill. It must also 
be put on record that he was opposed to the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge. He thought the newspaper stamp and advertisement 
duties extremely useful as preventing “the too great circulation of 
bad matter.” 

But these were only the lower staves of the ladder. In 1838 Mr. 
Gladstone mounted to the top by the publication of his essay on 
The State in its Relations to the Church. The idea developed in this 
celebrated performance was clearly expressed in his address to the 
Newark electors five years before. It was the fruit of academie 
piety, probably ripened and stored with great care as the most 
important contribution he could make to politics. The Established 
Church was assailed, how should it be defended ? Expediency was 
the ground common to all parties. The Church was regarded as a 
decent appendage to civil government. The Bench of Bishops was 
to be maintained for the same reasons as the Bench of Judges, and 
the clergy were only a higher sort of police. What they taught 
was settled by contract. In England it was the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Prayer-book, in Scotland the Westminster Con- 
fession, in Ireland the great majority of the people clung to the 
Pope and the Council of Trent. The debates on Church property had 
thrown a secular taint on the whole question of Establishments. It 
was rapidly becoming a mere squabble over tithes and church rates, 
over the equitable distribution of revenues and the receipt of re- 
spectable incomes. The people were entitled to choose their own 
religion, and the duty of the State was discharged when it had 
divided the funds at its disposal so as to give the greatest satisfaction 
to the greatest number. 

From this venal and utilitarian view of Establishments Mr. Glad- 
stone’s whole nature recoiled. The assumptions on which it rested 
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seemed to be impious as well as false. He could not admit that the 
tate had no religious character of its own, that religious truth was 
unascertainable or a matter of indifference, or that with slight 
allowances one Church was as good as another. So he would write a 
book to clear his soul and convince the nation. Accordingly he set 
himself to prove that the State ought to have a religion, to be reli- 
gious, to teach religious truth to all its subjects, and to force them 
to accept its own religion by all means short of naked persecution. 
The power of the State belonged rightfully to the King of Heaven, 
and should be used for no purposes that were not agreeable to Him. 
Hence the State, exactly like the individual, should do nothing with- 
out a reference to the Divine will. Its actions should be sanctified 
by the offices of religion, and by a conscious dependence on enabling 
grace. In choosing a religion the State had to decide for itself what 
doctrines were true, paying no regard to the popular will; and its 
duty was to have those doctrines taught, whether the people liked 
them or not, feeling sure that the time would come when they would 
be duly enlightened, and would then bless the fatherly firmness 
which had compelled them to save their souls in spite of themselves. 
For the State to do all this, it was necessary to turn it into a person 
and supply it with a conscience, both of which feats Mr. Gladstone 
successfully accomplished. It is surprising that he was so moderate 
in his inferences, considering the enormous power of the ratiocinative 
methods he employed. ‘To ascertain what governments might or 
might not lawfully do, he started with the abstract idea of a govern- 
ment, determined by the application of logic to certain of his 
mental conceptions. What could be got out of the idea obviously 
depended upon what had been first put into it; and as this was a 
purely arbitrary process, so far as speculation was concerned, the 
whole of the earthly prospects of mankind lay at the mercy of the 
intrepid reasoner. He was saved from advocating persecution by 
his generous nature and by his conception of the character of religious 
truth. Truth with him was truth—simple, harmonious, complete, 
and so cogent in its demonstration that, the affections permitting, 
when once seen it could not fail to be believed. The prime thing 
was to get people to see it. Were this done, agreement would 
follow. Freedom of inquiry was a preliminary to unity of faith, 
and there was fair ground for hoping that if the Government did its 
duty, and the English people were quietly and firmly obliged to face 
the theorem, the Anglican scheme of theology and Church govern- 
ment might be accepted with the same unanimity as a proposition in 
Euclid. 
It is marvellous that a man of Mr. Gladstone’s ability should 
have written such a book at such a time, and the difficulty of sup- 
-posing him to have thought that his theories would be accepted 
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suggests the question, whether in presenting them to the world he 
was not mainly swayed by subjective considerations proper to him- 
self. He was full of his theme. Perhaps he worked it up for his 
own use as supplying the only tenable basis for the line of conduct 
he proposed to pursue as a Churchman and a politician. One may 
fancy that he had half begun to doubt the truth of his theories even 
in the act of framing them, and that he gave them to the world as a 
confessional exercise, so that at all events he might be known as he 
was. Nevertheless, the work is full of noble sentiments, and sets up 
a grand ideal. It is sublime in its impracticability, in the daring 
which defies or in the self-centred thought which mistakes the 
political conditions of the age. It has been remarked that he placed 
the theory of State Churches on the broadest ground ; but it was 
surely the narrowest. When the legitimacy of a State Church is made 
to depend upon a sense of religious duty in the ruler, if this one 
stone gives way the fabric falls, whereas expediency may still supply 
a dozen good reasons for maintaining it. Mr. Gladstone meant his 
book to be a protest against expediency doctrines as regards the 
Church. He sought a foundation for it in right and duty. If these 
sanctions were withheld, nothing was left to which a pious mind 
could attach much value. The Establishment might stand or fall, 
but its fate would cease to be linked with any principle entitled to 
reverence, and a devout Churchman might even prefer to see it 
disestablished. 

Two years later Mr. Gladstone published his second essay, 
entitled Church Principles Considered in their Results. With the 
contents of this work we have no wish needlessly to intermeddle, 
but it is important to show the relation in which the second essay 
may be conceived as standing to the first. In the first Mr. Glad- 
stone had set forth the only basis on which a Church Establishment 
could be legitimately founded. He had said, in effect, give this up 
and you give upeverything. But it was every day becoming clearer 
that the State was prepared to abandon this ground, and that the 
Church would be discarded unless it consented to be the handmaid 
of the secular power. It was highly appropriate at such a juncture 
for a pious layman to show that while it was the duty of the State 
to support the Church, yet the Church was in no sense dependent 
upon the State. Hence Mr. Gladstone’s portraiture of the Church 
of England, It was a spiritual corporation, part and parcel of the 
Church Catholic, and the Church Catholic proper in this realm. Its 
bishops were the true successors of the apostles. They had in their 
keeping the precious deposit of the faith. They were witnesses to 
us of the things which happened in the beginning. Through them 
the Holy Ghost still spake. The community over which they pre- 
sided was Christ’s own fold into which His sheep were brought. 
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The sacraments confided to them are the channels of Divine grace to 
man. By one of them we are born again. By the other the heavenly 
principle is nourished, and every holy grace is made to thrive and 
blossom. The Church below is but a part of the communion of 
saints; the other part is in heaven, whither we are removed, as 
to a higher form, when we have finished our earthly novitiate. 
Hence, the Church is God’s own kingdom, depending upon the State 
for none of its functions, owing to it no fealty, and liable to suffer 
no abridgment of its competence to answer all its Heaven-appointed 
ends if the ties connecting it with the civil power were severed. 
Thus the second essay supplements the first, and is a step in advance. 
We are shown that the Church is well able to stand alone, and that 
it matters but little whether or not the patronage of any earthly 
power be added to her celestial dignity. 

So far Mr. Gladstone’s political life had been mainly spent in the 
elaboration of speculative ideas; the time had now come when his 
exuberant energies were to be turned into a practical channel. The 
circumstance was fortunate for him no less than for the country. 
He was drawn at a happy moment from the pursuit of reveries, and 
plunged into a cold bath of hard work. Instead of spinning abstract 
theories he had to face the real problems of the day, and to exchange 
the habits of a recluse for those of a statesman. He was no less 
fortunate ,in the character of the work provided for him. It was 
precisely that sort which above all others was fitted to impose some 
restraints upon the discursive tendencies of his intellect, and to turn 
to useful account as fine a mental instrument as any man ever 
possessed. The instrument retained its old peculiarities—subtle, 
searching, daring, equal to any feat in ratiocination, capable of 
extracting the most plausible conclusions from the least satisfactory 
premisses ; but the material on which it was to act was changed, and 
had very distinct limitations of its own. In maintaining transcen- 
dental hypotheses as to things inscrutable to human eyesight, it was 
possible for an ardent imagination to wing its flight in a wrong 
direction ; but it was not so easy to go astray in considering the 
expediency of levying excise duties on bricks and glass bottles, or 
in determining the relative incidence of taxation on refined sugar 
and molasses. But, above all, it was discipline and a useful aim that 
his new vocation supplied. The characteristic elements of his genius 
did not fall into disuse, and it may fairly be contended that his sym- 
pathetic imagination went further towards making him what he was 
soon to become, the greatest finance minister that England has ever 
known, than the drier qualities of his intellect. A knowledge of 
figures and of material facts may suffice to fit out a fairly good 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but a subtle comprehension of human 
interests, such as depends as much upon the heart as upon the head, 
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is essential to the finest constructive achievements in finance. As 
Vice-President and President of the Board of Trade under Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone served his apprenticeship to the 
Exchequer. The great task of the Administration was fiscal reform, 
ending with the repeal of the Corn Laws. The labour involved in 
maturing the successive alterations of the tariff was immense, and it 
fell mainly upon Mr. Gladstone, who acquitted himself worthily as 
the trusted lieutenant of his distinguished chief. It was whispered 
that no member of the Government was more heartily in favour of free 
trade than he. The complexion of his political career was settled. 
He published another essay, but it was entitled Remarks upon Recent 
Commercial Legislation. 

Two questions arose during Sir Robert Peel’s Administration which 
put Mr. Gladstone’s church principles to the test. The first was the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. The necessity for this measure arose out of 
the decision of the Court of Chancery in the case of Lady Hewley’s 
Charity, and we must state in a few words the nature of the issue 
raised by that celebrated suit. The property in dispute was left by 
Lady Hewley for the benefit of ministers of ‘ Christ’s holy gospel.” 
She was a Presbyterian at a time when Presbyterians held Trini- 
tarian doctrines. A hundred years later they had become Unitarians. 
The question was whether in these altered circumstances they or 
orthodox Nonconformists were entitled to the benefits of the trust. 
The decision went against the Unitarians. Buta large amount of 
chapel property was held by Unitarians on similar trusts. The 
orthodox assailants, led by the late Mr. Hadfield, sometime member 
for Sheffield, flushed with their success in the Court of Chancery, 
hoped to push their victory further, and steps were taken to deprive 
the Unitarians of chapels which had been in the continuous posses- 
sion of their congregations for perhaps a couple of centuries. The 
Government stepped in to prevent this spoliation, and introduced a 
Bill providing that, in the absence of specific doctrinal trusts, 
chapels should be deemed the property of the congregations which 
had occupied them continuously for twenty years. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke decisively in favour of the Bill. He said there was “no con- 
tradiction between his principles of religious belief and those on 
which legislation in this case ought to proceed.” Yet, undoubtedly, 
on the principles he had expounded only seven years before he 
might have urged overwhelming arguments against the Bill. It was 
in some sort an ex post facto measure. The State was not bound to 
interfere. It might have been fairly said that it was a question of 
legal right which the courts ought to decide. It was to be presumed 
that the property at stake belonged legally to denominations holding 
what Mr. Gladstone regarded as the capital dogma of Christianity, 
and the State was asked to transfer this legal right to a denomina- 
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tion disowning that dogma, and the property so secured to it by the 
Bill would undoubtedly be used to maintain and propagate what 
Mr. Gladstone regarded as a most mischievous form of unbelief. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate. ‘The question,” he said, 
“was one of justice,” and he pronounced for the Unitarians. In 
other words, at the first pinch he appealed from his theological 
principles to the highest law of natural ethics. 

The other question he had to decide was raised by the Maynooth 
College Bill, and the proposal to establish non-sectarian colleges in 
Ireland. On the principles of Mr. Gladstone’s first essay both these 
measures were to be condemned, for by one of them the State would 
assist in the propagation of a religion not its own, by the other it 
would establish a system of education without any religion. A grant 
had been previously made to Maynooth, and to that extent there 
was no change of policy in point of principle; but it proposed to 
place the college under the care of a Government Board, and thus 
bring it into closer connection with the State. On _ these 
bills being brought into the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone re- 
signed. His biographer describes this as an act of “ strict conscien- 
tiousness.” It is difficult to admit the precise accuracy of the 
description. Inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone supported both these 
measures a few weeks later, either he can have had no conscientious 
scruples when he resigned, or those scruples must have been very 
quickly disposed of. It would seem nearer the mark to regard his 
resignation as an act of self-respect. He took that step because he 
wished to place his motives above suspicion ; perhaps, also, to make it 
quite clear to himself that he was acting disinterestedly, and not 
changing his convictions for the sake of office. The truth is that 
his high-flown notions on the relation of the State to the Church 
were scattered to the winds by the first brush with practical politics. 
He treated them cavalierly in the speech announcing his resignation. 
“He was not,” he said, “to fetter his judgment as a member of 
Parliament by a deference to abstract theories.” In his speech on 
the second reading of the Maynooth Bill he observed that “ exclusive 
support to the Church of England was a doctrine that was being 
more and more abandoned day by day.” In his address to the 
University of Oxford at the general election of 1847 he confessed 
that “‘when he entered Parliament, and for many years after, he had 
struggled for the exclusive support of the national religion by the 
State, but in'vain.” “I found,” he said, “that scarcely a year 
passed without the adoption of some fresh measure, involving the 
national recognition and the national support of various forms of 
religion, and in particular that recent and fresh provision had been 
made for the propagation from a public chair of Arian and Socinian 
doctrines.” Such being the state of the case, Mr. Gladstone had 
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either to retire from public life or submit to be overruled by his 
countrymen, with the belief gradually strengthening in him that 
they were right and that he was wrong. He bowed to the general 
verdict, confessed himself fallible, and gave up his conclusions. But 
the effect of this change was to weaken his adhesion to the principle of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments. The granite rock of right and duty 
upon which he once placed them was shivered to pieces, Considera- 
tions of expediency still remained, but his conception of the spiritual 
independence and divine prerogatives of the Church kept them from 
having as much weight with him as they had with other politicians. 
His Irish Church measures of 1868 would seem to have involved no 
change of conviction which was not completed nearly a quarter of a 
century before. 

We have now followed Mr. Gladstone down to the time when his 
political character showed its distinctive bent, and he began to take 
acknowledged rank among the foremost statesmen of the day. It is 
unnecessary to trace out the rest of his career in detail; a reference 
to its salient points will suffice. On the fall of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration in 1846 Mr. Gladstone and his late colleagues kept 
aloof from both parties. They were separated by their free trade 
principles from the Conservative residuum, and from the Whigs by 
their political traditions. In 1851 he strenuously opposed Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, maintaining that the bishops 
whom the Pope had appointed to English sees were spiritual officers, 
and that it was mere intolerance on the part of the State to interfere. 
A ministerial crisis arose while the Bill was under discussion, but it 
was tided over till the following year, when Lord Derby took 
office. Lord Derby was anxious to obtain the co-operation of 
Mr. Gladstone, who, if he had assented, would have found himself 
in the same Cabinet with Mr. Disraeli. There were plenty of 
reasons why the offer could not be accepted, the best being that 
Mr. Gladstone had ceased to be a Tory. The introduction of 
Mr. Disraeli’s budget brought him and Mr. Gladstone into personal 
collision for the first time. The end of the debate was a memorable 
occasion. Apprehending defeat, Mr. Disraeli fought for life, and 
defied all decency in his desperate plunges, while Mr. Gladstone’s 
crushing reply not only disposed of his antagonist, but settled who 
stood next in succession. The Aberdeen Ministry followed, Whigs 
and Peelites combining rather than coalescing, with Mr. Gladstone 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His first budget speech established 
his reputation. The House was struck with wonder at the power of 
eloquence to lend such charm to figures, as well as at the compre- 
hensiveness and originality of his views. The fine promise of the 
Aberdeen Ministry was broken by the Crimean War, to which we 
give a wide berth. On the resignation of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Glad- 
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stone joined the Ministry of Lord Palmerston, but he resigned 
rather than assent to Mr. Roebuck’s Committee of Inquiry into the 
causes of the Crimean disasters, alleging that the proposed inquiry 
was unconstitutional. In a speech made after leaving office he 
protested against exacting as a condition of peace the limitation of 
the power of Russia in the Black Sea, corresponding to the article 
of the Treaty of Paris which Russia repudiated sixteen years later. 

In 1860 Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the second time. The event which led to the formation of the new 
Ministry was the rejection of Mr. Disraeli’s first Reform Bill. 
Lord John Russell, who considered that he had a vested interest in 
the question of parliamentary reform, moved an amendment on the 
second reading. Mr. Gladstone voted against the amendment, 
thinking that the Bill was capable of being improved, and that it 
was not wise to defer dealing with the question, but he was careful 
to state that his vote was not to be regarded as indicating any 
intention to give Lord Derby a general support. The Government 
were defeated, and though Mr. Gladstone had voted with them he 
joined the Ministry of Lord Palmerston. This step was looked upon 
by some of his Oxford constituents as a proof that he had finally gone 
over to the Liberals. Lord Chandos was started as a Conservative 
candidate, but Mr. Gladstone again triumphed. The budget of 
1860 marks an epoch in commerce, for it gave effect to the tariff 
modifications on which Mr. Cobden’s Treaty was founded. The 
budgets from 1860 to 1866 were a series of successes. The nation 
reposed unquestioning confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s sagacity. They 
trusted him most when he was most daring, their trust rising to the 
demand, and beyond it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was the 
mainstay of the Ministry. On some minor political questions he 
still expressed his old opinions, but his growth was visible, and every 
fresh proof of it was hailed with delight by Liberals throughout the 
country, who saw in him their future premier. But this circumstance 
sealed his fate at the University. At the general election of 1866 he 
lost his seat. Hastening to Manchester, he announced to a crowded 
meeting in the Free Trade Hall that he was at last “ unmuzzled.” 
A few days later he was returned for South Lancashire. 

A Reform Bill was the first task undertaken by the unmuzzled 
statesman, Lord Palmerston had died in the autumn, and Lord 
John Russell succeeded by right of seniority, but Mr. Gladstone was 
the most powerful member of the Cabinet. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Lowe’s great abilities were not then recognised, and the omission 
was disastrous. The new Bill was sufficiently liberal to satisfy Mr. 
Bright. It was a Bill “ without tricks;” with no “ new-fangled 
franchises ;” it went on “the lines of the Constitution.” Its pro- 
posals were of the simplest character, and admitted of being en- 
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larged from time to time as the poorer classes grew in intelligence 
and political capacity. Mr. Disraeli inveighed against it as dan- 
gerously democratic, as tending to ‘‘ Americanise our institutions ”’ 
and let in the mob. The “Cave of Adullam” was formed—a 
miscellaneous secession from the Liberal ranks, headed by Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Horsman—and the Bill was lost. Mr. Disraeli now deter- 
mined to “tap the lower strata” by extending the franchise to classes 
the dim prospect of whose ultimate enfranchisement had filled him 
with horror a few weeks before. He proposed to base the franchise 
on the rate-book. His timorous supporters were pacified by being 
told that in the large towns the bulk of the smaller tenants were 
Compound Householders, paying the rates through their landlords, 
and never appearing on the rate-book at all. But it was impossible 
to turn a merely economical arrangement between landlord and 
tenant into a buttress of the Constitution. Many of the advanced 
Liberals foresaw what the result must be, and Mr. Disraeli probably 
intended it. So at last, at the instance of the Opposition, and 
amid the shrieks of the Adullamites, the Compound Householder was 
temporarily abolished, and Household Suffrage issued from the 
Conservative crucible. 

Mr. Gladstone’s hands were now set free for another task. At 
the beginning of 1866 the state of Ireland forced itself upon the 
attention of Parliament. The disaffection which prevailed obliged 
the Government to move the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Parliament complied, and its suspension was renewed by Lord 
Derby’s Government six months later. The O’Donoghue had moved 
an amendment to the Address declaring that Irish disaffection arose 
from causes which it was ‘‘the duty of Parliament to inquire into 
and remove.” Mr. Bright appealed to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli, as ‘the trusted leaders” of both parties, to suspend their 
struggles for power, and apply themselves to the pacification of 
Ireland. The Reform Bill once disposed of, the question was 
renewed. In 1868 Mr. Maguire brought forward his motion for an 
inquiry into the state of Ireland. Irish questions were thus raised 
by every circumstance that could give them emphasis; by the sus- 
pension of the constitutional guarantees for the liberty of the 
subject, by the appeals of representative politicians, and by the per- 
sistent efforts of Irish members. The occasion was born, not made. 
The challenge was thrown down, and had to be taken up, either by 
maintaining that nothing could be done for Ireland, or by a serious 
attempt to redress its grievances. The responsibility of determining 
what the reply should be fell with inexorable incidence upon Mr. 
Gladstone. It wasatask he could not evade. Probably he was 
eager for it. The growth of his convictions for many years had 
prepared him for such a crisis. He was unmuzzled and un- 
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fettered, with nothing to restrain him from applying to Irish affairs 
that highest principle of natural ethics, that eternal law of justice, 
which had unbound his conscience and enabled him to do right at a 
time when the enchantments of his religious genius still held him 
in their spell. The hour had come, the man was ready for the work, 
and a vast majority of the people in each of the three kingdoms 
responded to his summons. 

Then followed the period which Mr. Gladstone’s biographer, with 
pardonable enthusiasm, describes as the Golden Age of Liberalism. 
It began in November, 1868, and ended in February, 1874—five 
years replete with great measures. Mr. Gladstone was Premier, 
Mr. Bright had a seat in the Cabinet, a sufficient indication of the 
heightened temperature of the party. Within those five years the 
Trish Church was disestablished and disendowed ; the tenure of land 
in Ireland was placed on a more equitable footing; cheap and 
efficient education was brought within reach of the poorest cottage 
in the land; purchase in the army was abolished, and the army 
reorganised ; measures were taken for the reform and reconstruction 
of endowed schools ; religious tests at the universities were abolished, 
and electoral rights were placed under the protection of the ballot. 
Our foreign affairs, relating to Belgium, the Franco-German war, 
Russia, and the United States, were administered with dignity, 
reasonableness, and justice. It was a period of unusual prosperity 
at home. The revenue advanced by “leaps and bounds,” and after 
a series of surpluses Mr. Gladstone saw his way to a final surplus of 
six millions, when the Golden Age suddenly vanished. There had 
long been “rifts in the lute.” The 25th Clause of the Education 
Act troubled the Nonconformists. The extinction of abuses by the 
_ Endowed School Commission led to piteous outcries. The Licensed 
Victuallers swore implacable revenge for Mr. Bruce’s Bill. The 
clergy trembled for the Bible and for their schools. There were 
patriots who would rather have fought over the Alabama claims. 
Besides, it is a universal truth that great efforts produce reaction, 
and that enthusiasm subsides into lassitude. The crisis came when 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill was rejected by the help of 
some of his own supporters. He tendered his resignation at once, 
but on Mr. Disraeli’s absolute refusal to form a Ministry he consented 
to remain in office. The defeat of the Government did not improve 
either the temper or the prospects of the Liberal party, while it 
threw fresh vigour into the ranks of their opponents. This circum- 
stance, together with the loss of two or three by-elections in the 
autumn, brought Mr. Gladstone to a momentous decision. In 
January he announced the immediate dissolution of Parliament. 

We know the result. The Liberal party suffered an overwhelming 
defeat, and within a few weeks the greatest Minister and the most 
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powerful Administration of our time were out of office.. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s share in producing this catastrophe has not escaped censure. 
Undoubtedly but for him it need not have happened when it did, and 
might not have happened at all. The Parliament of 1868 had still 
two sessions to live, and on every question but one the Government 
might count upon being supported by decisive majorities. In the 
course of two years the Conservative reaction might have itself 
reacted, while the Liberals would have had leisure to array their 
forces instead of being taken unawares. In any case, if defeat had 
come at last, it would have come in a less dramatic form, with less of 
pomp and circumstance for the victors. Perhaps the resolution to 
dissolve was rash, but it was at all events a noble indiscretion. Mr. 
Gladstone was assailed on all sides with the cry that he had not the 
confidence of the nation, and there were some grounds for believing 
that it was true. Within the last three years the Liberals again and 
again have sought to bring it home to Lord Beaconsfield’s conscience 
that he ought to sacrifice his enormous majority in Parliament and 
submit himself to the country. It is true that in his case a policy 
had been entered upon which was not dreamed of when the present 
Parliament was elected, but the principle implied in the appeal to 
Lord Beaconsfield covers every case in which a Premier has reason 
to doubt whether he still retains the confidence of the country. Mr. 
Gladstone scorned to tolerate a doubt on this point. He would rule 
with the assent and applause of the nation, or not at all; and our 
opinion of his conduct depends upon whether party considerations 
are to be preferred to a nice sense of ministerial honour. Perhaps 
the manifesto in which Mr. Gladstone announced the dissolution was 
a mistake. Jeshurun had waxed fat and kicked. He cared nothing 
about finance. But the crowning disaster for the Liberal party was 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the leadership. It is impossible to 
criticise his decision from a personal point of view without a fuller 
knowledge of the facts than is accessible to the public, but no 
reasons that can be seen amount to a justification. There was no 
pretence for alleging that he had lost the confidence of his party, 
and his proper place was at the head of the forlorn hope in the 
House of Commons. Political influence, moreover, cannot be 
resigned except on condition of a swift and final retreat from public 
life. But though Mr. Gladstone resigned he has not retreated. 
The freedom he persuaded himself that he had acquired by retiring 
from the leadership has been so used as to make him a greater 
political power than ever, and he stands before his country at this 
moment as the impersonation of all that is hopeful, bold, and 
belligerent in Liberalism. 

In the wonderful series of orations delivered in Midlothian we 
have a crowning instance of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual vigour and 
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force of character. As a mere feat of bodily and mental prowess it 
stands unrivalled. A winter’s journey to Scotland and the delivery 
of one great speech might have been considered enough to task the 
energies of a man who the other day passed the biblical limit of 
threescore years and ten. But Mr. Gladstone made several speeches 
on his way, slight skirmishes prelusive to the campaign, and on 
reaching the enemy’s territory, from a secure base of operations at 
Dalmeny, he gave battle long and dire day after day for a week 
together, finishing up with a few sprightly flourishings as he gaily 
retreated towards the hospitalities of Taymouth. It was mere 
pastime then to write out his Lord Rector’s address, and fling the 
sheets as fast as his pen glided over them to a literary aide-de-camp, 
who undertook to have them in type next day. 

In the academical prelection at Glasgow the political warrior 
figured in the equally familiar character of a man of letters; but 
before the day was over he had thrown off his robes, donned his 
armour, and was busily engaged in giving a few parting strokes to 
the enemy. On returning, as in going, he was waylaid at the prin- 
cipal stations, and while the train was getting ready the orator fired 
off his speech to applauding thousands, the Attorney-General at 
Preston having had the honour of receiving the final shot. Taken 
as a whole the exhibition is astounding. It is like a revelation of 
one of nature’s hitherto unsuspected marvels. We try to think of 
heroes with whom to compare him, but find none. The “frame of 
adamant and soul of fire” were ascribed to a man of six-and-thirty, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s achievement combines intellectual intrepidity 
with physical endurance. In this Midlothian campaign we have 
an illustration on the largest scale of that feature of his character 
which strikes us most, and the impression of which lasts 
longest with us. It is expressed in the word force, power in 
action. It is an ultimate fact in his constitution. He received 
as a happy inheritance a larger stock than most men of what George 
Eliot describes as “solar energy.” He was born in and still 
inhabits a tropical clime, under the sun’s “directer ray,” and a 
temperature which with others would pass for fever heat is his 
normal elevation. It is this that has made him whathe is. But for 
this endowment, supposing all the rest of his intellectual character 
to have been the same, the result would have been widely different. 
His contemplative tendencies might have led him to some pious 
retreat, where he would have meditated upon the problems of the 
universe and the mysteries of the Church; or if he had taken to 
politics, he might have been known as a cultivated speaker, and have 
discharged with credit the duties of a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
but he would never have become the foremost of England’s living 
statesmen. With this blending of a contemplative spirit and a 
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restless thirst for action, if he had lived in the Middle Ages he 
would probably have found his way to the cloister, with such men 
as Lanfranc and Anselm. He would have ruled his order, the 
monks would not have led a quiet life, and refractory monarchs 
and nobles would have felt the weight of his censures. Having been 
born, happily for us, in the nineteenth century, he found an appro- 
priate sphere in politics, but the spiritual element asserts itself, pene- 
trating and traversing his character in all directions, like seams of 
primitive granite. 

This central fire of his nature affects everything. It gives its 
specific type to his imagination, which seems to consist in the fusing 
of his ideas, so as to set all their associations free and leave them to 
course along with but little guidance, except that which they derive 
from their imperious affinities. They are sometimes his master ; they 
yield with reluctance to the discipline of “discrete thought.” It 
seems as if, under his ardent gaze, they grew and glowed till they 
filled and inflamed the whole sphere of intellectual vision. The 
passion that has kindled them is for the time supreme, and will con- 
tinue so till the flame is self-consumed. Ideas of this high tempera- 
ture demand a diction of corresponding pitch, and they find it in a 
style which is at once stately and solemn, exuberant and rhythmical ; 
in imperial sentences which go circling round like the orreries of an: 
astronomical lecture, each vanishing away into space, to be followed 
by another and another in endless succession, till the wondering 
spectator is more than half convinced by the mere spell of admira- 
tion. Something external is wanted to keep this rhetorical affluence 
within bounds. The pen may run its course unchecked, but the 
orator has an audience before him, and as an orator Mr. Gladstone 
never fails. He never forgets that it is his business to make the 
point at issue plain and to carry his audience with him. His 
sympathetic relation to them is sustained throughout, and action and 
reaction are instantaneous, If for a moment the orator loses himself 
in the clouds, the necessities of his argument soon recall him, and 
the lightning flash never fails to come just when it is wanted to give 
luminousness to his reasoning and carry conviction home. But his 
most potent mastery over us is derived from the strength and the 
transparent honesty of his convictions, and from the purity and 
elevation of his character, aided by the recollections which the sight 
of him awakens of a public career so blameless, disinterested, and 
beneficent. His moral earnestness is the secret of his political 
growth. He has believed ardently and practised sincerely, and so 
has found his way to better things. Hence it has come to pass that 
the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories of fifty years 
ago, after a course of steadily augmenting lustre, is to-day the bright 
and not yet setting star of progress and reform. 


Henry DuNCKLEY. 
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Wuen the Spectator, with the last reflections of “C.” or “L.,” 
flanked the chocolate on the breakfast-table ; when ladies spotted 
their faces and surrounded themselves with a circumvallation 
of hoops; when silk-stockinged and high-heeled gentlemen went 
about (as the nun in St. Clement’s Eve would have said) “ with 
rapiers at their sides like leopards, prancing up and down the walks,” 
and when Sir Plume would emphasise his “ ’fore Gad” with a rap 
on his snuff-box, and was conscious of the nice conduct of his cane 
—in that day there was well known in London a large, tall, heavy 
man, with clumsy hands and feet, sauntering about with an awkward 
“rocking motion,” talking English in the most grotesquely uncouth 
of German accents and with the sublimest contempt for grammar and 
construction, and swearing heartily, ‘a good mouth-filling oath,” 
at any one or anything that did not please him. This was Mr. 
Handel,’ for some time the popular opera composer of the day, and 
musical director of the old theatre in the Haymarket, where he was 
the terror of refractory singers ; whose lot it was to be to achieve, 
when force of circumstances drove him from the operatic stage, to try 
how far oratorio would keep things going, a fame far greater than 
he could have attained by any of the operas which had set the town 
in a ferment, and to have his memory honoured and consecrated as 
the great musical exponent of the religious faith and feeling of the 
English nation. 

Seldom has there been a more striking instance of the strange 
fortune, whereby so often it seems to have been ordained that the 
greatest and most valued productions of imaginative genius in art 
and literature should owe their existence almost to the accident of 
circumstance, with in many cases hardly even the consciousness on 
the part of their producer of what he was doing for the world. For 
all that appears (and we have a pretty good body of facts to go upon) 
Handel, who is known to every one as our great oratorio writer, 
would have done hardly anything of what constitutes his fame, would 
have nearly disappeared from view by this time, remembered only as 
the author of operas popular in their day but long since passés, and 
endeared to'musicians by some beautiful harpsichord pieces, had he 
not been driven by the cabals of some singing women and castrati 


(1) Recently the German spelling of his name, Haendel, has been revived, but it did 
not obtain during his lifetime in this country; he was then “ Mr. Handel’’ or “ Mr. 
Hendel,” the latter spelling being no doubt an attempt to represent the German 
pronunciation of his name. 
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to try a form of music in which he could dispense with their vocal 
gymnastics and stand independent of their “most sweet voices.” 
In early life he had written two Italian oratorios, and a Passion 
oratorio to German words, and when on a visit to Hanover in 1717 
he wrote a second work on this subject, probably for some perform- 
ance to be given at the time ; but these are still nearly unknown to 
the English public. His first English oratorio, Esther, was 
composed during an early period of his English life (1720), but only 
for private performance at the Duke of Chandos’ palace at Cannons, 
in order, as has been suggested, to give the lord of the “dean and 
silver bell” a taste of a sort of music then unknown in England; 
and when the work was first produced in public twelve years later, 
it was against the composer’s wish and by means of a surreptitiously 
obtained copy. It was only from 1740, when Handel, at the age of 
fifty-five, still strong and resolute, but disgusted by his long and in 
the end unprosperous struggle with the singers and their fashionable 
auditors, shook off the dust of his feet against them and “ turned to 
the Gentiles,” that he began to lay the real foundation of his fame ; 
not, like the poet whose genius is often likened to his, long 
choosing and beginning late, but driven reluctantly from the scene 
of his former triumphs, and pathetically consoling himself by the re- 
flection that ‘sacred music was best suited to a man descending into the 
vale of years.” And now, after a century of honour and worship in 
the country of his adoption, the present all-criticising age has begun 
to apply the scalpel to his genius, to dissect his plagiarisms, to count 
his mannerisms and weaknesses of detail, and to question even his 
right to the honours long and (let it be at once admitted) somewhat 
blindly paid to him. This reaction receives an additional impulse 
from the fact that Bach, his great contemporary, has lately been 
called from exile and raised among us to the throne which was 
always his'due. Musical London has never yet been large-minded 
enough to worship two idols at a time ; and the puzzlement becomes 
naturally all the greater when the two composers in question are so 
diverse in the nature of their genius and the manner in which they 
employed it. What is the real nature and extent of Handel’s power 
as a musician and a musical poet, and how far the past and present 
estimate of his genius has been right or wrong, it is the business of 
these few pages to suggest. 

It is not to the purpose, nor would space permit, to go here into 
the circumstances of Handel’s life in detail. The main facts about 
him, and many characteristic and more or less credible anecdotes, 
have been long familiar and easily accessible, and of late years have 
been, one cannot say popularised, but rendered still more generally 
accessible, by the work of M. Schelcher, a French enthusiast, who 
came over here and squeezed all the information that he could get out of 
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English libraries into a volume of incoherent paragraphs and rambling 
reflections, which he calls a Life of Handel. But some recapitu- 
Jation of his earlier career will help us to understand both the man 
and the circumstances under which his works were produced. 
During his early German days his figure does not stand out very 
clearly. Born at Halle (February 23rd, 1685), the late child of a 
second marriage, when his father was above sixty, the record of his 
childhood tells us chiefly the old story, so common in the early 
biography of musicians and artists, of an innate passion for his art 
early manifested, and sternly repressed by his father, so that the 
boy had to smuggle a clavecin into his chamber, and muffle the 
wires in order to carry on his finger exercises unknown to the higher 
powers. The first great turn of his life resulted from his own 
strength of will at the early age of seven, when, on his father 
refusing to take him on a journey to the ducal court of Weissenfels, 
where an elder son of the family had a post, the child followed the 
carriage on foot till he was taken up, and was duly introduced to his 
half-brother at the court, where he soon got the run of the harpsi- 
chords, and one day was set on the organ-seat after chapel, and so 
attracted the ducal ear by his manner of playing, that father and son 
were summoned to the presence, and the former got a lecture in camera, 
on the duty of developing his son’s genius. The opinion of a duke 
on such a subject could not be overlooked, and the boy was placed 
under the tuition of Zachau, organist ofthe Marien-Kirche at Halle, 
a good musician, and an idle, drinking man, who seems to have 
grounded the boy well, however, and taken advantage of his talents 
to leave him in command of the church organ as often as the master 
wanted a holiday : by no means the worst thing he could have done for 
his pupil. Handel’s next stage was Berlin, where he seems to have 
played the part of a boy prodigy (though never subjected to such a 
course of public exhibition as little Mozart was made to go through), 
and where he met Bononcini, then already a favourite opera com- 
poser, who was afterwards to be his rival in the good graces of the 
London public, but who now stood on his dignity, and kept the boy 
at a distance. Shortly after his return from Berlin, Handel lost his 
father, on which event he betook himself to Hamburgh, the best 
centre for opera after Berlin. The opera was then under the 
direction of Reinard Keiser,? a composer of note in his day, and a 
stirring and active man, who seems to have gone through the same 
sort of fight with the public that Handel afterwards went through 


(1) There is not a decently written life of the composer existent in England as yet, in 
spite of the great interest of the subject, both musically and socially. 

(2) Keiser, who is now little more than a name, wrote one hundred and eighteen 
operas, his last, Circe, being said to be his most beautiful, Burney calls him “ the 
father of German melody.” He lived 1673—1735. 
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in London, though he extricated himself when in low water in a way 
that never occurred to Handel, viz., by marrying a woman with 
money. Among Handel’s friends here were Telemann’ and Matthe- 
son,” the latter a talented young musician, and afterwards a con- 
siderable writer on music, to whom we owe a characteristic story of 
which there are various readings, but of which the admitted facts 
are, that Handel provoked the jealousy of some one by insisting on 
taking the first harpsichord in the orchestra and not the second, and 
that some one nearly cut his thread of life with a rapier in consequence 
as he was leaving the theatre. Mattheson says it was himself, and he 
ought to have known; the point of the anecdote lies in the evidence 
it gives of that determined will that others should bend to him, that 
he should be “first fiddle,” which characterized Handel throughout 
his life. Another trait noticed by Mattheson is that it was part of 
Handel’s humour, when first engaged at the Hamburgh orchestra, to 
affect stupidity, and that ‘‘he pretended ignorance in a manner 
peculiar to himself, by which he made the gravest people laugh, 
without laughing himself.” This, if true, may be added to the 
many points of resemblance between Handel and Rossini. Nothing 
delighted the latter more than to mystify people by a studiously 
acted simplicity. Both musicians have left a number of repartees 
and dry sarcasms behind them; both loved “a jest with a sad 
brow.” 

Handel produced his first opera, A/mira, at Hamburgh (January, 
1705), a work in which the German and Italian languages were mixed, 
as the English and Italian were mixed in early operatic performances 
in this country ; the Italian being introduced mostly in the show airs, 
to accommodate the Italian singers, who were now beginning to carry 
everything before them.? Thus commenced the absurdity by which, 

(1) Telemann (1681—circa 1767) was another enormously voluminous composer, 
chiefly in the line of church music. It is a curious example of the different light in 
which men appear to their; own and succeeding generations, that he was offered the 
Cantorship of Leipzig before it was offered to Bach, the latter only obtaining it as a pis 
aller on Telemann’s declining it. Handel said of Telemann that hecould write a motett 
in eight parts “as fast as another man could write a letter,” a notable technical feat ata 
time when it was considered de rigueur that part-writing should be pure and harmonious. 
Now it would be nothing, because he might have flung the notes together anyhow, 
provided he had only said that all the discords and crudities had a “ poetic basis.” 

(2) Johann Mattheson (1681—1764) must have been a man of unusual versatility, for 
he not only made a name as an opera composer and singer, but subsequently became 
secretary to the English Resident at Hamburgh, and showed so much business ability 
that he succeeded to the post at the death of his principal, keeping up his musical studies 
and writings all the time. A pleasant trait of his youthful friendship with Handel 
(besides his trying to stab him) was that as Handel excelled on the organ and Mattheson 
on the harpsichord, they made an agreement not to intrude on each other’s province in 
public playing, and kept it for five or six years. Possibly this was instituted as a salu- 
tary measure, after the affair of the rapier. 

(3) This is mentioned in regard to Valentini, one of the first Italian singers on the 
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subsequently, in the great London operatic establishments, operas 
essentially French or essentially German in character were to be de- 
prived ‘of one half their character by translation into Italian words, 
at the mere bidding of custom, though sometimes there is hardly an 
Italian singer onthe stage. Itis noticeable that in A/mira the music 
written to the German words is for the most part much the best and 
most serious. The opera had a fair success, but the real opening of 
fame came to Handel when, with the means collected by this and 
some other operas, he went to Italy about 1706—-7. Here we have 
glimpses, through the veil of imperfect and half traditional narrative, 
of a bleze of triumph; of gatherings in palace halls where “ II caro 
Sassone”’ was the admired of all admirers ; of Allessandro Scarlatti, 
then at the height of his fame, following Handel about to hear him 
play the organ ina style which must have been new enough to 
Italian ears ; of excited throngs at the Venice opera house (which 
had been long closed), where the new opera of Agrippina ran for 
nearly a month, and of a great singer of the day who not only 
poured her whole soul into his music, but would have been only too 
happy to throw herself into the arms of the Saxon Apollo. The 
latter, however, gave no hint of-affording this stage Daphne the least 
excuse for a metamorphosis. Handel’s attitude towards the sex, it 
may here be observed, seems to have been throughout his life one 
of indifference, although he excited no little interest in women. 
With perhaps a constitutional lack of tenderness, he seems always 
to have found too much to do to be in any want of domestic affec- 
tion. Once he might have made what society would have called 
a brilliant marriage, and was not disinclined, but the stipulation 
was that he should give up his calling as a musician. This was not 
to be thought of, and the match came to nothing. His name is 
connected with no story of intrigue or scandal in the society of 
the day; as to his female singers, with whom as an impresario he 
was in very close relations, he had obviously far too much contempt 
for them. 

To return: the composer’s next change was to Hanover (1709), 
where he was most generously received by the then Capell-meister, 
the Abbé Steffani, who, like Mattheson, was a musician of more than 
musical ability, who had risen to high employment in diplomatic 
service as well as in the Church, and who partly for this reason 
wished to shake off the responsibilities of his musical appointment, 


English stage. of whom Cibber, quoted by Hawkins (History of Music), says that, 
though with a feeble voice and moderate execution, ‘‘ he supplied those defects so well 
by his action, that his hearers bore with the absurdity of his singing the part of 
Turner in Camiila all in Italian, while every other character was sung and recited in 
English.” 
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and nominated Handel as his successor. Sir John Hawkins, the 
“‘unclubable,” gives us the words in which Handel himself, years 
after, described his reception by Steffani :— 


‘*«T was acquainted with the merits of Steffani, and he had heard of me. I 
understood somewhat of music, and’—putting forth both his broad hands and 
extending his fingers—‘ could play pretty well on the organ; he received me 
with great kindness, and took an early opportunity to introduce me to the 
Princess Sophia and the Elector’s son, giving them to understand that I was 
what he was pleased to call a virtuoso in music; he obliged me with instruc- 
tions for my conduct and behaviour during my residence at Hanover; and 
being called from the city to attend to matters of public concern, he left me in 
possession of that favour and patronage which himself had enjoyed for a series 
of years.’ ” 


Hanover, however, proved only the stepping-stone to England. 
The close political connection of the two countries seemed to have 
put it in the composer’s head to visit England, and though the 
Elector, through the representations of Baron Killmannseck, had just 
arranged a pension of 1,500 crowns a year for Handel, on the 
latter mentioning his desire to visit England, he was generously 
told that he might havea year’s absence without prejudice to the 
pension. Making a detour to see his mother and his drunken old 
preceptor Zachau, he started 7d Holland for London in 1710. 

The house in which Handel’s operatic triumphs commenced, and 
of which he was eventually for many years manager, was the old 
Haymarket Theatre, built in 1706 from the designs of Vanbrugh ; 
several views of its absurdly heavy little fagade are to be found 
among Mr. Crace’s splendid collection of views of Old London, 
recently purchased for the British Museum. The first pieces 
performed in it were some pastorals (one can imagine of what a 
conventional cut) consisting of recitations with airs intermixed, 
and were eminently unsuccessful. The Drury Lane management 
took the hint, however, for an attempt at the production of real 
Italian opera, and produced the Camil/a of Bononcini (who had 
not then come to England), with great pecuniary success. This 
again put the Haymarket on its mettle, and a new lessee, an 
adventurer named Heidegger, reputed as the ugliest man of his day 
in London, took the house in 1709, and mounted successfully the 
opera of Thomyris, English words and Italian music selected from 
Bononcini, Scarlatti, Steffani, and others. This was followed by 
other productions on the same scrap system, the words of some of the 
airs, as aforesaid, being sung in Italian when the nationality of the 
vocalist demanded it, the others being supposed to be translated from 
the original Italian Uibretti; but the only aim of the so-called 
translations was to get the right number of syllables for the music. 
The utter inanity of these can ‘hardly be exaggerated. ‘ Those eyes 
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are made so killing,” immortalised in the Rape of the Lock, is but a 
trifle among their beauties. Zr. gr. from Love’s Triumph, a pastoral 
which succeeded Thomyris :— 


No more trial, Baulk no longer 

Nor denial, Love nor hunger, 

Be more kind Both grow stronger 
And tell your mind ; When they’re younger ; 
So tost, But pall, 

So crost, And fall 

I’m sad, At last, 

I’m mad, Tf long we fast.' 


No more then hide your good nature, 
Thou dear creature. 


Of the English singers of the time, Hawkins, who lived near 
enough to have had trustworthy traditions, says, “It is easy to 
discover that their perfections were confined to perhaps a beautiful 
person, graceful and easy action, and a fine voice, the gift of nature, 
and that owed little of its fascinating power to the improvements of 
art.” It is necessary to bear in mind what an absurd mélange the 
opera in England was before Handel’s arrival, to do justice to the 
real advance which he inaugurated, and at the same time to under- 
stand some of the reasons why opera in his hands was still decried 
and satirised by the leading writers of the day. Opera had got a 
bad name; and to Swift and Addison, who knew little or nothing 
about music, Handel was only one opera-maker the more. What he 
did, however, was not only to import a finer and more dignified style 
of music into opera, but to substitute for the pot-pourri of songs in 
various languages and from various composers, compositions which, 
with whatever defects arising from the fashions of the day and the 
demand for displays of vocalisation, were at any rate complete and 
consistent in their construction : the style, the words, and the whole 
of the singers employed, being alike Italian. 

At the time of Handel’s arrival in England there was associated 
with Heidegger, at the Haymarket, Aaron Hill the poet; he who is 
so pleasantly dismissed in the Dunciad— 


‘* And mounts far off among the swans of Thames.” 
He wrote the book for an opera on the subject of Rinaldo, extracted 


(1) This is nearly equal to Wagner’s libretto in Tristan— 


*¢ Ohne Wahnen sanftes sehnen! 

Ohne Bangen siiss Verlangen, 

Ohne Wehen hehr Vergehen! 

Ohne Schmachten hold Um-nachten ! 
Ohne meiden, 
Ohne scheiden, 
Traut allein 
Ewig Heim,”—&c., &c., &e., ad Vil. 
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in the first instance from Tasso’s poem, Hill’s English being done 
into Italian for the stage by a hack named Rossi. Handel set to 
work with his wonted vigour (which reminds one continually of 
Goethe’s remark to Mendelssohn about Schiller being able to 
“produce” two great dramas annually) and “ produced” the opera 
in a fortnight, and with what splendour it was mounted those who 
know their Spectator will remember. It was an immense success, 
and brought at least great fame to its composer; and Walsh, the 
publisher, made fifteen hundred pounds by the publication of the 
music, which drew from the composer the observation, ‘‘ Next time, 
Mr. Walsh, you shall compose the opera and I will publish it.” 
The opposition to Hundel in many quarters began from the first, 
however, and Hawkins mentions one special reason for his being 
coolly treated by the Spectator, for it seems that Dick Steele had an 
interest in one of the London Theatres, and had also a concert-room 
let to three musical undertakers who found their success imperilled 
by that of Handel ; this trio solicited patronage for a concert to be 
given in their rooms in opposition to Handel, and “ were abetted and 
patronised by the Spectator, Nos. 158 and 178, both written by 
Steele.” It must be charitably remembered that it was probably 
of considerable importance to the admirable Steele to get his rent 
paid. 

Handel returned to Hanover after a year, but in 1712 was back 
again in London, having perceived that here was the field of success for 
him ; and when shortly after the English Queen died, and his former 
master, as George I., came over here “for our goods,’ Handel had 
some little difficulty in setting himself right with the King, after 
having taken French leave of the Elector ; the story of his means of 
reconciliation, by composing some pleasant pieces for a wind band 
{the Water Music) which were played at a Thames féte in which 
royalty condescended to be implicated, is well known. From this 
time he belongs to England, socially ; whether musically or not will 
be considered presently. He seems to have lived always in good 
society, and in fact was a man of far too proud and self-respecting 
spirit to have accepted the dependent position so often accepted by 
musicians at that period, as the mere makers of music for the 
wealthy. Pressed by the Earl of Burlington in the first instance 
to take up his abode with him, Handel lived there for three years, 
apparently on the footing of an honoured guest, doing just as 
he liked, studying in the mornings and arranging concerts for the 
evenings, and meeting Pope and Gay and Arbuthnot at dinner. 
At this time he was very fond of playing on St. Paul’s Cathedral 
organ, often keeping a large congregation long after service to 
hear him ; and this was not infrequently followed by an adjourn- 
ment to a large room in the Queen’s Arms tavern in St. Paul’s 
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Churchyard, where there was a harpsichord, and the evening was 
finished in music and conversation. From Burlington House 
Handel was tempted to go to Cannons, the new Duke having, as 
Hawkins drily puts it, gone to so much expense in his palace that 
it could hardly suit him to have any less a person than the greatest 
musician in the kingdom for his chapel-master.' His residence here 
is chiefly worth notice because he formed there his English oratorio 
style, partly in the composition of Esther, and partly in the set of 
anthems which he wrote for the Duke’s chapel, in which he dis- 
carded both the old church style of the school of Palestrina (adopted 
by the earlier English church composers, Byrd, Gibbons, and others), 
and the lighter anthem’ style initiated by Purcell and Blow, and 
peculiar to the English cathedral service; introducing into his 
anthems choruses much longer and more elaborated than are to 
be found in the Purcell school of anthem, and more effective and 
melodious, as he maintained, than the intricately woven harmonies of 
Palestrina and his imitators. 

This was an interregnum of repose in the composer’s life, from 
which he was recalled by the formation of a company, or “academy,” 
as it was then called, for the performance of operas at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and Handel was engaged both as composer, and in 
some sort as entrepreneur ; and from this time his life was a pretty 
continual fight. He set off first on a tour to engage singers, bringing 
back with him Signora Durastanti, and Senesino the male soprano, 
who was to become a popular idol, and a thorn in the side of the 
composer. But the directors associated with Handel, as the producers 
of operas, were Bononcini, and three years after, Attilio Ariosti, who 
had, like Bononcini, been a popular musician at Berlin, when young 
Handel, as a boy, first went there. Attilio was an amiable nonentity, 
and soon got squeezed into nothing between Handel and Bononcini ; 
but Bononcini was a man of considerable power, whose music was 
popular in England before Handel was known there, and who, when 
personally summoned to London to add glory to the new opera 
scheme, had a large party, among the nobility especially, who wanted 
to put him over the head of Handel; and the affair became, as we 
know through an oft-quoted epigram, a battle royal for the town, 
‘’twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ;” politics even entering into 
the matter, as Handel had the favour of the Royal Family, which 
was sufficient to recommend Bononcini to the Marlborough faction. 
Tories were for Handel, Whigs for Bononcini. The rivalry received 
a partial check by the production of the opera of Mucius Scewvola, 


(1) The expression “ chapel-master”’ has been long since dropped; but as in the 
early days of music in Italy and Germany all the important musical posts were those 
concerned with the conduct of the Church service, the word gradually came to be 
applied in a general sense to the holder of a court or private musical appointment, even 
where Church music was an entirely secondary affair. 
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of which the first act is written (it is believed) by Attilio, the second 
by Bononcini, and the third by Handel, who carried off the palm 
by general admission. Bononcini got into some discredit after- 
wards about a matter in which he was proved to have passed off as 
his own, through some incomprehensible freak, a composition by a 
composer not his superior, and he left England under a cloud. As 
far as one can judge by his accessible compositions, it seems clear 
that he never had any real claim to be put forward as a rival to 
Handel ; but many of his airs are very graceful and pleasing, and it 
must be remembered that Handel’s real and greatest power as a 
chorus writer was then hardly known, even to himself, so that the 
contest may have reasonably seemed much less disproportioned at 
that time than it does to us now. 

But the Italian singing machines who had been brought over now 
began to take a part in popular favour, far more important than 
could be beneficial either to music or to the position of the com- 
poser. The hooped and patched occupants of the boxes became so 
enamoured of the “linked sweetness long drawn out,” with which 
the new school of singers ornamented their solos, that they began to 
care for nothing but these flourishes, which were inserted in nearly 
the same style and manner in every opera, and the audience went to 
hear Senesino and Signora Cuzzoni, and not the composer, just as 
people now go to hear Patti, and not the opera. Handel had a con- 
tempt for these people (though he wrote for their voices), which he 
took no trouble to conceal ; he threatened to throw Cuzzoni out of 
the window one day when she took exception to a song; and when 
Senesino had the impertinence to send back one of Handel’s most 
exquisite airs (“Verdi prati”) as too unadorned in style, he was 
answered by the irate composer appearing at his house in per- 
son—“ You tog! Don’t I know petter as yourself vat is pest for 
you to sing?” Neither of the singers probably deserved a grain 
more respect than they got, and their cabals with the fashionable 
Midases were preparing the way for a reaction. It is noticeable that 
the popular mind shared Handel’s contempt for these people already. 
Ambrose Phillips’s lines on Cuzzoni’s departure are an amusing 
outbreak of John-Bullism; addressing her as— 

‘*‘ Empty warbler, breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond desire ; 
Leave us as we ought to be, 
Leave the Britons rough and free.” 

A somewhat similar parting salute had been previously given to 
Nicolini, the first of the brilliant Italian executants who had come 
to England,— 


‘* Begone, our nation’s pleasure and reproach, 
Britain no more with idle trills debauch ; 
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Back to thy own unmanly Venice sail, 

Where luxury and loose desires prevail, 

There thy emasculating voice employ, 

And raise the triumphs of the wanton boy,” &c. 


The existence of this feeling is significant in regard to the future 
success of Handel’s oratorios, since it shows that outside the fashion- 
able ring of the day there was a public ready to sympathise with 
strong and manly music, and believing in something better than the 
roulades and flourishes of artificial soprané. 

The turn of the tide came for Handel when he engaged, in 1726, 
a Venetian singer, Signora Faustina, afterwards the wife of Hasse 
the composer, a lady the equal of Cuzzoni as an artist, and apparently 
superior to her in character and social position, and proportionately 
hated by her. The feud between the two was taken up by the titled 
fools of the town as violently as the previous more important one of 
Handel and Bononcini; and eventually Cuzzoni left England because 
Faustina was offered higher pay than herself by Handel. This 
raised all the Cuzzoni party against Handel, who about the same 
time took umbrage (probably with ample reason) against Senesino, 
and refused to have him in his theatre or write for him. This was 
cutting his own throat from a pecuniary point of view, but Handel 
never let that stand between him and his pride. The result was an 
attempt of the nobility party to set up an opera of their own, which 
with Senesino and Cuzzoni, and the much more important aid of 
Farinelli* (who was then in England), they should have made a 
suecess, as Handel had no singers to equal theirs. But it may be 
presumed that Handel still retained a large number of admirers, and 
as the town could not support two operas, things went on so badly 
that Farinelli soon returned to Italy in disgust. Handel, having got 
hold of Carestini during an impresario tour, and having come to the 
end of his engagement with Heidegger, set up an opera of his own 
and went on composing, as Scott went on with Waverley Novels, to 
keep money coming in, but with no success; and the anxiety and 
worry of this part of his life brought on a partial attack of paralysis, 
which he only got rid of after a visit to Aix. On his return in 
November, 1737, he again tried opera-writing, but with no better 
success; the tide had gone against that form of entertainment; but 
a concert of miscellaneous music which was got up at the instance of 
his friends was eminently successful, and included the performance 


(1) This singer seems to have deserved a better epitaph with posterity than the “one 
God, one Farinelli,’ the momentary exclamation of a silly admirer, which has been 
tacked to his name. He was not only admitted to be the greatest executant vocalist of 
his day, but was a sound and learned musician and a man of worthy character, though 
of course his importance was absurdly exaggerated by the fashionable clique. He who 
had not heard Farinelli sing and Foster preach (“modest Foster”’), it was said, “ was 
not fit for genteel society.” 
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of an organ-concerto by Handel, a form of music by which he now 
discovered that he could always retain and interest an audience. He 
began now to find that there was still an appreciative public for him, 
though of a different kind from that to which he formerly appealed, 
and went so far in the path of popularising himself as to play at the 
rooms at Vauxhall and at the Ranelagh Rotunda, at each of which 
there was an organ, and to write band music for these promenade 
concerts, as they might be called. But there was something better 
left for him to do than this. He had not forgotten the success of 
Esther, when it was produced without his leave some years before, 
and determining to try the same experiment again, made a most 
fortunate beginning with the setting of Dryden’s Alexander’s 
Feast, which, in spite of its pomposity, is a poem admirably sugges- 
tive for musical composition on a great scale. This, which is one of 
his finest works, was followed in 1740 by Saul, and Israel in 
Egypt, and from this time he was a composer of oratorios, at most 
of the performances of which he played also an organ-concerto. 

As we have now traced the strange course by which he arrived 
at his real power in the evening of his life, the rest needs only 
a brief allusion. He continued growing in estimation with the 
public, especially after his brilliant visit to Dublin in 1741-2, where 
The Messiah was first performed, and where he was tumultuously 
féted ; but the aristocracy never forgave him for having refused to 
compose for their doll, Senesino, and succeeded in driving him into 
temporary bankruptcy in 1744-5, by systematically organizing large 
festivities in opposition to his concerts. It is disgusting to read 
Horace Walpole’s petty sneers against a man who had invented a 
form of musical entertainment superior to what Horace and his world 
were able to understand, and his libels on the singers' employed, “ a 
man with one note in his voice and a girl with never a one, and so 
they sing and make brave hallelujahs, and the good company encore 
the recitative, if it happens to have any cadence like what they call 
a tune.”” However, Handel paid off his liabilities (which appears to 
have been a point of honour with him throughout his life) and went 
on producing one work after another with wonderful energy till the 
year when he lost his sight (1752) ; and even from that last misfortune 
he roused himself, and would be led to the organ to fill in the accom- 
paniment to his own choruses and to perform his usual concerto, 
which he now arranged so as to leave the organ and band as nearly 
as possible independent of each other, he playing long solos, and the 
band furnishing interludes between them. In 1759 he died at his 


(1) One of the singers was Beard, the eminent English tenor of the day, who must 
have been a good singer from the music Handel made for him (the tenor part in Samson, 
for instance), and who was even more eminent in his character than in his music. For 
an account of the high estimation in which he was held as a man, see Leigh Hunt's 
interesting essay on Marriages from the Stage. 
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house, now No. 25, Brook Street, and was buried, as we all know, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The character and personality of the man who played so large a 
part in the social world of our capital during his life, and whose 
name has been so intimately connected with the religious and 
musical associations of the country for a whole century, are not 
difficult to estimate. The idea which Handel gives us, apart from 
his musical gifts, is that of an exceedingly strong, self-willed, egoistic, 
yet thoroughly healthy nature; certainly not the pietist which 
clergymen who preach on his oratorios imagine, but thoroughly 
honest, cheerful, good-tempered in the main, though violent when 
irritated, and of indomitable pride and independence. The character 
of a glutton has been recorded against him; but it is probable that, 
as in the case of Goethe, his large physique and generally rude 
health made it natural to him to eat much more largely than average 
men. Among the little touches which seem to bring the man before 
us, Burney (Account of the Handel Commemoration) gives some very 
good ones ; how, when he was pleased with the way the music was 
going at one of his oratorios, his enormous wig always had a certain 
nod or vibration; how, at the closé¢ of an air, he called out “Chorus!” 
in a voice which Burney says was “ extremely formidable ” (it must 
be remembered that the conductor’s baton was not in use in England 
then) ; how he swore at the concerts at Carlton House, if the ladies 
in waiting talked during the music, and how the Princess would 
check them, saying, ‘“‘ Hush, hush! Handel is angry;” and, what 
is a pleasanter story, how he scolded the Prince and Princess of 
Wales for being late at a concert, and “keeping all these poor people” 
(the performers) “so long from their scholars and other concerns.” 
A musician who could talk thus at court in those days must have 
had a strong individual power about him. His dealings with his’ 
recalcitrant singers have already been mentioned; but he was as 
autocratic with one of his poets, who complained that Handel’s 
music did not suit the words he had written, but only got for satis- 
faction, ‘“‘ Den de worts is bat.” When setting words from the Bible 
he usually preferred to make his own selection (though this was 
not the case in the Messiah), and there is evidence in some remarks 
which are recorded of him in regard to his sacred compositions, that, 
in spite of the rapid and business-like way in which his oratorios were 
produced, and the fact that some of the choruses which have been 
regarded as most intensely expressive of the words, were really rifac- 
cimenti from his old opera and harpsichord music, others of these 
were the offspring of very deep feeling in his own mind, and were 
genuine expressions of religious fervour.’ 


(1) “ For the man doth fear God, howsoever it seems not in him, by some large jests 
he will make.” 
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To estimate him aright as a musician is not so easy, for there are 
a good many false lights to be got rid of. To what school of music, 
in the first place, does Handel really belong? He has been claimed 
as being to all intents and purposes an English composer; but this 
is only true in a very modified sense. By nature his genius was as 
German as his birth and manners; those who know him by his 
great works written in England would be surprised to find in his first 
Passion oratorio (written at the age of nineteen) precisely the same 
cut and style with which the performances of Bach’s Passion-Musik 
have familiarised English audiences—the short dramatic choruses, the 
narrative kept up by a separate singer, the serious church-like tone 
and style of the airs, with the elaborated accompaniments entirely 
separate in design from the voice part, might almost as well be Bach 
as Handel, and there is one bass air, Erschiittere mit Krachen, which 
is almost like a suggestion in advance of the thunder and lightning 
chorus in Bach’s Passion.’ But after Handel’s visit to Italy he 
became very much imbued with Italian taste, and this, of course, 
was further developed when he came to England, by the very fact 
that his career here commenced with composing for Italian words and 
Italian singers. His acquired style, therefore, was Italian, and not 
English ; and this is manifest enough, if it be compared with such a 
genuine English style as that of Purcell’s anthems, in which the 
musical phrases really seem to arise out of the character of the English 
language. It is this, no doubt, which drew from Dr. Burney the 
acute remark that “in the action, passion, and expression of English 
words, the music of Purcell is sometimes, to my feelings, as superior 
to Handel’s as an original poem to a translation.” But when Purcell 
intentionally attempted the Italian style in some sonatas, “ princi- 
pally to bring the seriousness and gravity of that sort of music into 
‘vogue and reputation among our countrymen,” his efforts resulted 
in works very much resembling in style Handel’s concertos and 
overtures. And as far as instrumental music was concerned this 
style was larger and more dignified than anything that had been 
introduced into England before. When Handel commenced writing 
anthems for the church service at Cannons, then he did strike out a 
style different from anything that had gone before, and which (as far 
as choruses were concerned) was the foundation of his later oratorio 
style, and it may be said to be cosmopolitan, and combines some of 
the best qualities of several styles. If compared with Bach’s 





(1) When Handel wrote his second Passion oratorio, during his visit to Hanover in 
1717—18, he arbitrarily re-adopted to a great extent this German style, which he had 
flung off in England, introducing a chorale also (Chorale des Kristlichen Kirche), in 
the same way as in Bach’s oratorios. He made the overture to it, however, from the 
materials afterwards used in one of his instrumental concertos (Concerti Grossi), in a 
different style. It is worth notice that a copy of this latter Passion was found among 
Bach’s MSS., partly in his own handwriting. 
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choruses, it will be observed that the study of Italian vocalisation 
had given Handel a power of writing naturally for the voice which 
renders his choruses far more vocal, more “singable,” than most of 
Bach’s, while his German genius and education gave him power over 
that logical combination and simultaneous treatment of melodies 
which has received the dry technical name of counterpoint, but 
is, in fact, the source of, or at least a condition of, the highest and 
noblest musical expression. His style was, therefore, a union of the 
German and Italian elements of musical style, tinctured with a 
certain English colouring from the influence of the language; but 
those who think Handel was an essentially English musician because 
they find the same style in some English anthem writers, such as 
Greene, Boyce, and Crotch, are putting the cart before the horse: 
these latter men made every effort to imitate Handel, after whom no 
other style was possible in the country for generations. Had 
Purcell come a little later, and lived long enough to impress his 
splendid genius on the art, we might have had an English style of 
vocal music growing out of the essential spirit of the English lan- 
guage; but Purcell was crushed under the subsequent success of 
Handel. It was rather a mistake, however, of Handel to think 
that he had so thoroughly beaten the older English vocal writers in 
his anthems, or for Burney to say that he should like to hear Handel’s 
choruses without instrumental accompaniments, so as to show how 
superior they were to those of the old church school, when compared 
on equal terms. It would take a very strong chorus of Handel’s (or 
any one’s) to beat such a thing as Orlando Gibbons’s ‘“ Hosanna,” 
written more than a century before ; only, if you had given Gibbons 
a dozen different sets of words he would have expressed them all in 
music of the same manner and feeling, whereas Handel would have 
given the appropriate feeling and dramatic expression to each. In 
this respect, though none of his choruses reach the stupendous con- 
structive power of Bach’s greatest efforts in choral writing, he is more 
of a poet than Bach, and has a much wider range of expression; and 
in regard to songs for single voices there is no place for comparison. 
Handel was, in fact, almost as distinctly a ‘“melodist” as Rossini, 
only in a much higher and nobler key; and even after subtracting 
all the careless and uninteresting songs which he threw in merely to 
give this or that singer something to do (and they are a formidable 
number), there still remains a long list of perfectly beautiful and 
vocal melodies, such as haunt our ears after we have heard them, 
and which no change of fashion or style can superannuate. In 
instrumental music his ground is much lower; his overtures, with 
two or three brilliant exceptions, are deficient in marked character ; 
his harpsichord suites, which contain beautiful things, are very un- 
equal ; and his organ concertos quite deficient, for the most part, in 
F 2 
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the true organ style, then even less understood in England than it is 
now; though from Hawkins’s description of his way of preluding on 
the organ before his concertos, “‘ with a movement on the diapasons 
which stole on the ear in slow and solemn progression, the harmony 
close wrought, and as full as could possibly be expressed,” it should 
seem that he knew what to do with an organ when he chose to 
please his own taste. It may be observed, too, that he had that 
love of performing on his favourite instruments, and pride in his 
execution on them, which has been the invariable accompaniment of 
all healthy musical genius; every great musician has been a fine 
performer ; and one for whom performance has no excitement, and 
no interest, may probably be regarded as but a sham genius. 

One strange feature in Handel’s compositions must be alluded to: 
the extent to which he has in some cases appropriated to his own 
use, and embodied in his own compositions, not only ideas, but pas- 
sages of considerable length, sometimes a whole chorus, from other 
composers. This matter has been dragged into rather undue promi- 
nence of late by some able critics, who seem so pleased with their 
acuteness in making new discoveries of the kind that they cannot 
flourish them about sufficiently, and even appear to acquire a kind of 
morbid faculty for seeing plagiarisms. One writer on music has 
classed as plagiarisms the chorus, “ And with His stripes,” in The 
Messiah, on account of the identity of the first phrase with that of a 
fugue of Bach’s—this phrase being, in fact, a kind of common pro- 
perty used over and over again by fugue writers (Mozart uses it in 
the first chorus of the Requiem) ; the chorus, ‘“‘ Wretched lovers,” in 
Acis, as another Bach plagiarism (which it would puzzle any one to 
identify) ; and the beautiful and poetic song, ‘‘O Sleep,” from 
Semele, as a plagiarism from Purcell, who did, in fact, write a 
song (in The Indian Queen) “To sleep,” but there all the resem- 
blance ends. As to the unquestioned and unquestionable cases, if it 
were found that the things which have made Handel’s fame were 
borrowed from other composers, the matter would be serious; but it 
is not so. The gold is all his own; it is the alloy only that he 
borrows; either by taking a movement of an older composer and 
incorporating it in his work, or, more frequently, by taking a phrase 
or a theme and treating it in his own way. A very considerable 
proportion, as regards quantity, of Israel in Egypt is thus made up 
of excerpts or suggestions from other composers; but when we 
come to consider quality rather than quantity, the entirely original 
choruses tower immeasurably above all the wholly or partially 
borrowed ones, and are what makes the greatness of the work. 
The Dettingen Te Deum is another characteristic example. This, 
which is mostly a rather inferior work written to order and currente 
calamo, is largely borrowed from a Latin Te Deum by an otherwise 
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nearly unknown composer, forty years previous to Handel, named 
Urio, whose Te Deum has been reprinted in consequence of this dis- 
covery. The inferior and less interesting parts of Handel’s work 
are identical with most of Urio’s ; the final chorus, which is beautiful, 
is purely Handel’s; and the one point in the work in which Handel 
reaches his highest sublimity, the chorus, “To thee, Cherubim and 
Seraphim,” commences with a flourish of trumpets carelessly inserted 
from Urio (and even this is improved by a slight but most import- 
ant alteration in the opening phrase), and then the chorus proceeds 
with a grandeur which Handel has seldom surpassed, and of which 
there is not a hint to be found in the older work. This is a 
fair specimen of the real relation of Handel to the composers 
he made use of. The facts which have been brought to light 
have not the slightest bearing upon our estimate of the greatness of 
his genius, which rests entirely on works of unquestionable authen- 
ticity : it is, in this respect, a mere question of more or less quantity 
of matter. In other respects it is a great puzzle, no doubt. It is 
difficult to understand why he should ever have done this at all, 
since he had not only unlimited ideas of his own to draw upon, but 
was one of the most rapid of workers—The Messiah, which is nearly 
all original matter, having been completed in little over a fortnight— 
so that even the demand for copy in a hurry need hardly have 
driven him to this; and it seems, at first sight, still more difficult to 
understand how a man who in all other records of his life exhibits 
an almost defiant integrity of character should have thus appro- 
priated the ideas of other composers without acknowledgment. The 
explanation is probably to be found partly in the very different 
state of music in his time; for when contrapuntal science was so 
much valued, it was considered (not only in Handel’s day, but for 
long afterwards) that to take a “‘ subject ” from the works of another 
musician, and elaborate an extempore fugue upon it, was a compli- 
ment to the original author of the subject; and Handel might not 
unreasonably have thought that there was no difference in principle 
between doing this extempore on the keyboard and doing it on paper. 
But the fuller and truer explanation is probably to be found in 
Handel’s tremendous egotism and belief in himself, which led hir 
to regard himself as the centre of the music of his day, and to con- 
sider many of the previous inchoate attempts at musical expression 
as serving the best possible purpose in being bent to his ends. If it 
is his royal will and pleasure to be original—why, so: if not, if he 
have already composed the principal portion of a great musical epic, 
and the filling up of the intermediate spaces be irksome to him, why 
then, whatever comes within arm’s length—scraps of his own old 
operas, concertos or organ or harpsichord fugues, tags from this man’s 
Magnificat and that man’s Serenata, shall all be swept pell-mell into 
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the melting-pot, to come out a complete whole stamped with his 
image and superscription. For this high-handed proceeding, so far 
as regarded the works of others, his defence would probably have 
been in spirit the same which Mr. Froude has recorded on behalf of 
Reinecke Fuchs, in that matter of Lampe the Hare—“ Such fellows 
were made to be eaten.” And, strange as it may seem, the result 
has in one sense justified this reasoning; for it is certain that not 
one of the things from which Handel has borrowed would be of 
interest to any one now, except for the mere fact that he has made 
use of them. 

In speaking of Handel’s music from the artistic stand-point, we have 
only space for a few words in regard to the class of now neglected com- 
positions by which he was during a great portion of his life chiefly 
known. In a general way, it may be said that a great many of the 
bravura solos of his operas have only naturally shared the fate of 
most music that is written merely for show; the style of execution 
changes, and what delighted the public of one day would only 
weary the public of two or three generations after. Besides this, 
what we gather here and there as to the effect produced by some of 
the show airs in their own day, leads us to suppose that in the 
character of voice produced by the abominable system, now 
fortunately obsolete, of manipulating the human instrument, there 
was a kind of power and intensity in the execution of brilliant vocal 
ornaments which no natural female soprano can reproduce. We 
gather this from one significant expression of Burney’s, who, in 
mentioning one of Handel’s bravura airs, says that his readers can 
imagine what it was like when “thundered forth” by the great 
voice of Senesino; and this expression, which no one would ever use 
in regard toa lady soprano of the present day, gives some idea of 
what effect may have been produced by a voice with the compass of 
a woman’s, and the physical power and resonance of a man’s. There 
are, however, other things in Handel’s operas besides the show airs. 
Some of the finest songs from them are well known in our concert- 
rooms, but there are many quite as fine which are completely un- 
known ; and they have this additional interest, that many of them 
are in a style quite distinct from those of Handel’s oratorio airs, and 
show the composer in a new and different light from that in which 
we are accustomed to consider him. odelinda is one which is 
particularly fine and varied in its solos; and Zinaldo is unques- 
tionably in its way a great work, full of beauty in its vocal music, 
and very effective in many of its dramatic situations. The choruses 
in these operas, as in the majority of more modern operas, are super- 
ficial in style, and brief and unimportant in form. But the airs have 
so much in them of true genius, that, in spite of the incongruity 
which would be forced upon us of seeing heroic and martial parts acted 
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and sung by women in men’s costume (which would be the only 
means of representing the music), it might really be worth while to 
attempt the revival of one or two of Handel’s operas, not only for 
the sake of the really fine music, but for the interest of enabling 
London, under Queen Victoria, to form some idea what kind of thing 
it was that London, under Queen Anne and George I., fought and 
struggled for places to hear. 

And, now, what of the oratorios? Have we, as some persons 
would tell us now, been all this time ignorantly worshipping an 
inferior composer who has gained a factitious renown? As to the 
esthetic value of the form of composition called an oratorio, it is 
hardly necessary to discuss that. When it was first introduced there 
was a good deal of argument as to whether or not an oratorio should 
be performed with action; but every one understands pretty well 
now that it stands on a different basis from opera; that it is a 
musical illustration, not of the actions of the persons of a narrative, 
but of their feelings at successive stages of the relation, alternating 
with choral utterances which may either represent the feelings of 
other personages connected with the main plot, as in the chorus 
“Welcome, mighty King!” im Sau/, which is the song of the 
populace, or may be an impersonal and abstract comment suggested 
by the narrative, as in the chorus denouncing “ Envy,” in the same 
oratorio; in this latter case it plays, of course, exactly the part of 
the chorus in the Greek drama. This is, therefore, a perfectly con- 
sistent form of musical art, in some respects superior to lyrical 
drama, as appealing more purely to the feeling and imagination of 
the listener, and having the immense advantage of getting rid of 
the pasteboard and tinsel that are inseparable from stage repre- 
sentation. 

In estimating the absolute value of Handel’s grand series of works 
of this class, every impartial critic must at once admit that there is 
a large discount to be made in regard to the solo parts, for what is 
now passé and uninteresting, and a certain proportion (but much less) 
for the choruses, in consideration of the evidently hasty way in 
which some of them are written, the amount of working up of old 
materials, and the repetition of some forms of effect and accom- 
paniment which get rather threadbare when used so often as Handel 
uses them. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
these works were written literally to get a living; that Handel, with- 
out a rival, amid a community then very ignorant of music, might 
very pardonably have felt that whatever he chose to write was at 
least better than any one else at the time could give them; and, 
also, that he probably by no means foresaw the importance which 
posterity would attach to these works. Almost precisely the same 
thing might be said of Shakespeare, very few of whose plays can be 
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given now without the excision of a good deal that is antiquated and 
uninteresting, and he also probably wrote with little sense of the 
greatness of his work. Both were involved in the struggles of life 
—both wrote for the moment, and were great, where they were 
great, without self-consciousness or affectation. 

So much for what Handel came short in; but what did he accom- 
plish ? In considering first his most popular work, which has taken 
such a hold on the public mind in this country, it is, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate entirely the question of its musical excellence from 
that of its religious interest, and it is perhaps hardly possible for any 
who have not been, at any rate, through the stage of religious creed of 
which it is the expression, to understand quite fully the effect which 
The Messiah hashad. Making all due allowance for this adventitious 
interest, a dispassionate criticism must conclude that the popular 
judgment on the work is not in the main very far wrong. Taking 
the subject of the oratorio on its own ground, regarding it as the 
musical expression of that older evangelical creed which has been 
such a great power with the mass of the English people in the latter 
part of last and the early part of this century—that creed which 
believes the plan of salvation to be set forth in the prophets, and 
fulfilled in Christ, it would be difficult to imagine how it could 
be put into a more impressive and pathetic form than in many parts 
of this oratorio. The opening recitative, “Comfort ye my people,” 
is unsurpassable in beauty and appropriateness, as representing the 
first dawn of hope and promise to a people walking in darkness. 
The subject is carried on from point to point with new beauties ; 
such as the simple and naive illustration of that exquisite legend of 
the angels appearing to the shepherds; the solemn chorus, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” which forms the index, as it were, to the story of 
the Passion in the second part; the intense pathos of the song, “ He 
was despised and rejected,” and of the succeeding chain of choruses in 
which the “Passion” scenes are illustrated; and so on from step to step 
till the real climax of the workisreached in the “Hallelujah,” which after 
being strummed and scraped in every form, wsque ad nauseam, as one 
might suppose, still seems as effective as ever when properly rendered, 
and is certainly unsurpassed in the whole of choral music as an instance 
of the attainment of a grand effect by apparently the very simplest 
means. It came straight from the heart of the composer, which is 
part of the secret; and surely may still go straight to ours, for if it 
cannot have the same meaning to us which it had to him, that is 
only because we can supply it with a still deeper and broader mean- 
ing; and in some of us, atleast, the sight of a large audience rising 
for this chorus, and the opening of the well-known phrases, never 
fail to raise an emotion which is, no doubt, utterly illogical, but which 
we would on no account part with. Then in The Messiah Handel 
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has been especially fortunate in his solos; even the bravura displays, 
which are among his best in that way, not clashing with the feeling 
of the work ; the long divisions in “ Rejoice greatly” and ““ Why 
do the Nations” forming really’ a very suitable expression of the 
sentiment of the words.’ As to the song preceding the “ Hallelujah,” 
the air for tenor voice, “Thou shalt break them,” it is difficult to 
know where we could find more forcible and fiery vocal declamation, 
or an accompaniment more characteristic and expressive in design. 

Handel himself preferred Samson and Theodora to The Messiah ; he 
was very much annoyed that Theodora attracted but small audiences, 
accounting for it by saying that ‘“‘The Jews would not come to it, 
because it was a Christian story, nor the ladies, because it was a 
virtuous one.” Zheodora is a smaller and slighter work than many, 
and few of the airs’ (except the well-known “Angels ever bright 
and fair”) have much interest; but there is a peculiar beauty and 
refinement in the choruses, which ought to be much better known 
than they are. Samson the composer certainly estimated rightly ; 
in abstract beauty it rises in parts higher than almost any of his 
works, though it requires a great deal of weeding for performance. 
Drawn in great measure from Milton’s drama, the words furnished 
Handel with a subject worthy of his genius; the chorus, “0, first 
created beam,” and the air, “Total eclipse,’ in which the hero 
laments his blindness, are examples of the noblest pathos, admirably 
contrasted with the feast-music of the Philistines. The funeral 
dirge after the death of Samson is at once religious in its feeling 
and classic in its calm beauty, rising to grandeur at the point where 
the full chorus enters at the words, ‘“‘ Glorious hero;” and one of 
our own most ineffaceable musical recollections is of hearing 
Madame Viardot Garcia, when in the height of her powers, declaim 
the beautiful prayer, “ Return, O God of Hosts,” with a prophetic 
fervour intensified in its effect by the answering masses of the 
chorus, in sad and slow-moving phalanx— 


“To dust his glory they would tread.” 


To sum up, without too much detail, some other characteristics 
special to Handel in his highest productions, one may say, in the 
first place, that he seems not infrequently to rise to what may be 
called a moral grandeur not often attained in musical expression. 
A notable instance of this is that chorus in Sau/ before referred to, 
“Envy, eldest-born of Hell;” one feels that the very “ devil envy” 
itself must cower beneath this stern, inexorable, passionless denuncia- 

(1) Bravura, or display music, for voice or instrument, is not by any means a thing to 
be despised at proper time and place, if only for this reason, that it is well to know to 
what perfection of execution the human voice and hand can be brought, and to keep 


up the standard of this, since all art, as Mill said, is “an endeavour after perfec- 
tion of execution.” 
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tion, which reminds us of Schiller’s description of the Greek tragedy 
chorus— 


‘‘ Streng und ernst, nach alter Sitte, 


Der durch das Herz zerreissend dringt, 
Die Bande um den Freyler schlingt.” 


Other examples might easily be mentioned, though none, perhaps, 
superior tothis. Recalling Wordsworth’s complaint against Goethe, 
that his poetry was “not sufficiently inevitable,’ we may say, on 
the other hand, of Handel, that hardly any composer is so inevit- 
able as he is when at his best. From the very commencement of 
one of his great choruses we feel that he has not the slightest doubt 
or hesitation as to what he intends to do, and the whole develops 
from beginning to end so naturally that it seems impossible to 
imagine that it could have been carried out in any other way, or 
that a single phrase could be altered without impairing the unity 
of the whole. There is something, again, peculiar to Handel in the 
largeness of manner, the extended perspective, as one may say, of 
many of his great choruses ; such as the first chorus in Jsrae/, where 
the sighs of the people oppressed with burdens seem to come up 
from the whole length and breadth of the land, and still more in the 
chorus towards the close of the work, “The people shall hear,” 
which we have sometimes thought is the central effort of his genius, 
and which is in every sense Hebraic in its grandeur; we seem to 
feel the hush and awe of the surrounding nations while the endless 
files of the chosen people pass over into the wilderness. And in 
a totally opposite way should be noticed the power which Handel 
had of treating less dignified subjects with an almost realistic force 
and picturesqueness, yet strictly within the limits of pure art ; as in 
the chorus, “ He trusted in God,” in The Messiah, where the jeers 
of a mocking crowd are so forcibly painted within the defined 
limitations of a fugue; the grotesque and yet giant-like humour of 
Polyphemus’s love story, “‘O, ruddier than the cherry”; the 
Philistines’ song of triumph over Samson, ‘Great Dagon hath sub- 
dued our foe”; and (most remarkable in this way of any) the 
bacchanalian chorus in Alexander’s Feast, “ Drinking is the soldier’s 
pleasure,” where the swinging chant for men’s voices has all the 
abandon of a half-drunken revel, and yet it is noble music; a feat of 
combination of artistic power with realism which only genius of the 
highest order can achieve. Lastly, run over but a very few of the 
examples of Handel’s power of seizing the local colour and 
picturesque suggestions of his subjects. Mendelssohn has been 
much and justly praised for the depiction of the sentiment of Pagan 
worship, its cold gracefulness devoid of spirituality, in the chorus of 
the Priests of Jupiter in St. Paul; but Handel has done the same 
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thing to perfection in the chorus, “Cheer her, O Baal,” in 
Athaliah, which we never hear ; nor is he any less vivid in painting 
the fiercer aspects of Paganism in the chorus in Jephtha, “ No more 
to Ammon’s God.” He has blown with equal effect the trumpet of 
warlike patriotism in Judas, and the pastoral pipe in Acis ; he could 
sing alike the dirge of “The world’s avenger” in Hercules, and the 
simple music of the village sports “‘ With many a youth and many 
a maid” in L’ Allegro. And his unerring instinct in seizing on 
any poetic element that his subject affords cannot be overlooked. 
Too often the words he had to set were little better than doggerel, 
and his acquaintance with the English language was too imperfect 
to enable him to judge of style, or to be aware often how common- 
place the words really were. But give him the slightest suggestion 
upon which a poetic association can be hung, even if it be but a 
single word, and Handel rises to it infallibly. Let the chorus in 
Solomon sing of “ Death and wild despair,” and they sing in the 
wildest and most thrilling harmonies that ever gave voice to the 
majesty of grief. Let the patriarch in Joshua give thanks that it is 
his lot to end his days in “ Mamre’s fertile plain,” and forthwith 
Handel is inspired with a religious pastoral which seems to breathe 
the very spirit of the peaceful, far-off patriarchal life of the Old 
Testament. Let the chorus in Theodora, musing in melancholy 
strains on the departed saint, express with a sudden turn of senti- 
ment the hope— 


** That we the glorious spring may know, 
Whose streams appeared so bright below,” 


and immediately the music rebounds to the sentiment in a phrase 
so nobly ecstatic that it seems to raise us on the wings of hope—so 
simple, that we might be tempted to think that any one could have 
written it: but it is the simplicity of inspiration. 

And if it be remembered that, after deducting from the works of 
Handel all that can be said to be antiquated in feeling or careless in 
style, the few examples we have recalled are but a small proportion 
of what remains that is equally noble and pathetic, surely we may 
say that the ungainly, irritable, proud, yet in his way genial German, 
who one hundred and fifty years ago made London his home, left us 
a legacy not to be lightly esteemed. That he was in the main a high- 
minded and honour-worthy man the records of his life sufficiently 
show; that he was a gifted musician has never been questioned. 
But he was more than all this. In his own special language, and 
with his own materials of utterance, he was a great poet. 

H. H. Srarmam. 
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AN apology is due for the magnitude of this subject and the many 
issues it raises. What has induced me to attempt it is that there 
is a single thread running through the whole subject, which is 
of the very essence of Political Economy. To make this clear, 
and to discuss one or two practical points of much interest at the 
present time, is all that I can hope to do, and with this object I 
must pass over or touch in the slightest way some of the most 
important subjects to which the question leads. For instance, I 
shall not attempt to argue the question of Protection; nor shall I do 
more than allude to the arguments on the vexed, question of Peasant 
Proprietorship. I shall avoid the case of Ireland altogether ; not 
because the principles I advocate are not applicable to Ireland, but 
because the peculiar circumstances of Irish land may require a 
peculiar application of them. I shall also try to avoid all con- 
siderations which are not economical. On some of the points which 
I shall urge, social and political considerations are at least as im- 
portant as those derived from economy, but any attempt to deal with 
them fully would transgress the limits of an article. My endeavour 
has been, as I have said, to find a leading principle or clue which 
will guide us through the mazes of the different questions concerning 
land, and I think the history of Political Economy will furnish one. 

If we inquire what have been the practical triumphs of Political 
Economy, we shall find that, wide and complicated as are their 
developments, they may be summed up in one word—Freedom: 
freedom of labour, freedom of market, freedom of cultivation, 
freedom of use and disposition. To describe them would be to write 
the economical history of Europe, but I may mention the following 
as instances :— 

In England the abolition of feudal tenures (long since accom- 
plished), the enfranchisement of trade and manufacture from all 
guild restrictions, and finally the freedom of external trade. 

In France the abolition under Turgot and his successors of guild 
restrictions on manufacture; of internal customs duties; of legal 
and official restraints on the practice of agriculture, and on the 
exportation, purchase, and sale of agricultural produce ;* and, finally, 
of feudal rights. 

In Germany?’ the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg, viz., the aboli- 
tion of caste restrictions on personal labour, and on the legal capacity 


(1) Lavergne, Economie Rurale de France. 1877. P. 11. 
(2) Morier, in Cobden Glub Essays. First Series. 
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for holding land; the abolition of feudal tenures ; and the appropria- 
tion to lord and tenant each of his own distinct portion of the soil. 

In Russia the recent abolition of personal serfdom, and the appro- 
priation of the land between lord and peasant. 

In the principle that so far as production is concerned, each 
person will do better for himself than other persons can do for him; 
and that for this purpose each person should have the utmost possible 
freedom in using and disposing of his faculties, his earnings, and his 
investments, is to be found the basis of modern industrial develop- 
ment. It is the more desirable to insist on this at the present 
moment, since there is a disposition to pare down and limit this all- 
important principle. Feudalism and socialism, philanthropy and 
tyranny, patriotism and protection, all the specious forms in which 
impatient benevolence, selfishness, and love of domination manifest 
themselves, are only too ready to shake hands, and form unholy 
alliances against the spirit of freedom. 

To apply this principle to the practical questions now arising with 
respect to land. 


Freedom of Labour. 


On this there is now little to be said. A century ago the restric- 
tions in Europe, if not in England, were numerous. ‘The noble, the 
burgher, the peasant, were confined to their respective ranks, and 
each was unable to undertake the occupations of the other. Even in 
England the restrictions of the old guilds and of apprenticeships 
remained. Thanks to the economists these restrictions have disap- 
peared, and with the final repeal of the laws against combination, 
and of the criminal penalties on breach of contract, the agricultural 
labourer, as well as every other worker in the country, may dispose 
of his labour as he pleases. As a matter of fact his wages have, 
according to Mr. Caird,' risen in the last twenty years sixty per cent., 
whilst the price of necessaries has not risen. Even now and in these 
bad times his wages have fallen little, if at all. 

Is he then entirely free? There is no external legal restriction 
on his actions. But if the law is such as to deprive him of the 
motives for energy, for prudence, for thrift, can it be said to leave 
him free? Surely not; and that it does so is, I think, also clear. 

On the one hand, the Poor Law gives him the prospect of a certain, 
if a miserable, provision for his old age; and, on the other, his 
opportunities for creating an independence for himself are of the 
most limited kind. Such opportunities may be of different sorts. 
In Scotland we see that thrift can exist without the ownership, 
or prospect of ownership, of land; and opportunities for thrift in 
England are, we may trust, being slowly developed through such 


(1) Caird, Landed Interest, p. 65. 
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agencies as Friendly Societies, Government Savings Banks, and 
Penny Banks. But one great opportunity is closed to the English 
labourer, viz., the opportunity of owning, or of hoping to own, a 
bit of land, or even his own cottage home. I have not time to 
argue the question of Peasant Proprietorship ; but I think there can 
be no doubt on the mind of any one who has paid the least attention 
to the present state of things in Germany, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, France, and our own Channel Islands, that the ownership of 
small plots of land does in those countries give the hope and the 
energy which we so much want here; that it can exist side by side 
with large properties and large farms ; that it is consistent with very 
ample production; that it gives land a very high price; and that 
there is nothing in the climate, the soil, or other inevitable con- 
ditions of English life, which should prevent the development in 
England of what succeeds so well in foreign countries. I confess 
that amid the sunshine of our great prosperity the condition of the 
English farm labourer, who has no property, except the furniture of 
his cottage ; no house which he ean call his own, and no prospect 
of acquiring one; no outlook in old age, except the workhouse, is a 
very dark spot; and it is not made brighter by the inevitable fact 
now staring us in the face, that he will soon have the franchise. 


‘* What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 
Age, in its time of langour, finds at last,” 


are among the questions to which, we may hope, attention will be 
directed, when we can spare time from conquering Zulus and Afghans 
and civilising Turks. 


Freedom of Market. 


Although in England we have long since got rid of every restric- 
tion on the purchase and sale within the country of agricultural 
produce, it may not be amiss to remember that down to the end of 
the last century the case was very different in France; that prices 
were there fixed by authority ; that customs duties existed between 
different provinces, and that to this difference between the two 
countries, amongst other causes, such observers as M. Leonce de 
Lavergne and Arthur Young, have attributed the superiority of 
English cultivation at the close of the century. In this country we 
have since made freedom of market complete by abolishing all pro- 
tective duties and restrictions on foreign agricultural produce, and I 
may assume that any attempt to re-introduce such restrictions, 
whether in their own naked form of Protection or in the more in- 
sidious and hypocritical form of Reciprocity, or in the later and more 
pugnacious form of a great National Imperial Customs Union, with 
differential duties against the world; and whether suggested by 
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farmers or manufacturers, by English legislator or colonial protec- 
tionist, will be scorned by the good sense of the nation. I will only 
make two observations, which are trite and commonplace enough. 

The English farmer is not without benefit from the foreign trade, 
caused and encouraged by the free market in this country for foreign 
corn. Even with the heavy duty which America puts on our 
manufactures, Sheffield and Staffordshire and Cleveland are sending 
iron and steel to America to pay for American corn, and for every 
increase in the trade of these districts there is an increased demand 
by them for the milk and butter and meat of the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire dales. 

The American wheat’ grower, who is competing with the English 
farmer, is burdened and injured by the restricted market for Eng- 
lish manufactures. For every ton of English iron which America 
refuses to take, the English manufacturers, the English farmer, and 
the American farmer, all suffer. It is the common interest of the 
American and the English farmer, as well as of the English manu- 
facturer, to get rid of all restrictions on the sale abroad of English 
manufactures. 


Freedom of Cultivation. 


In France, and probably in other parts of Europe, actual restric- 
tions on freedom of cultivation were, as late as the last century, 
imposed with all the authority of law by the Government. Such 
restrictions, if ever they existed in England, have long ceased to 
exist, and to this, again, amongst other differences, Lavergne and 
others attribute the superiority of English agriculture at the begin- 
ning of this century. But it is alleged that by— 

1. Bad customs ; 

2. Restrictive covenants ; 

3. Absence of compulsory right to compensation ; 

The English farmer is still prevented from improving and doing 
his best with the land. 

The farming lease has, in this country, so far at least as law 
is concerned, for centuries been a matter of contract between landlord 
and tenant. 

But the law, made by landlords, has annexed to this contract a 
condition—not found in other contracts—known in England as 
distress, and in Scotland as hypothec, by which the landlord has 
priority over all other creditors, and exceptional forms of remedy. 
I shall not dwell upon these further than to say that this inter- 
position of the law is condemned by the principle of freedom. If 
contract is to be free, no exceptional and unnatural condition should 
be attached to it by law. And the condition under consideration is 
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the more to be condemned, because it interferes not only with 
freedom of contract between landlord and tenant, but with freedom 
of contract between the tenant and third parties. 

There is a further condition which, in the absence of special agree- 
ment, the law of this country, till within a few years, annexed to the 
farming contract, viz., that what was put into the soil by the tenant 
belonged to the landlord. This presumption also was unnatural 
and contrary to freedom. To reverse it is the apparent object of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. Whether that intention is effectually 
fulfilled may be doubted. In its half-hearted dealing with fixtures : 
in the absence of any distinct provision that the tenant may take 
from the soil anything whatever which he has put into or upon it: 
in requiring the previous consent of the landlord to certain improve- 
ments: in empowering the landlord by a mere line, and without 
specific stipulations, to get rid of the new law in a lump; the Act 
appears to leave much of the old presumption standing. However 
this may be, it was no doubt one principal intention of the Act to 
leave landlord and tenant free to make any contract they please con- 
cerning compensation for improvements, and this freedom is now 
complained of. It is alleged by those who take on themselves to 
represent the farmer, that the law ought to be such as to prevent 
him from giving up his right to compensation ; and the following 
arguments are brought forward in support of their allegation : 

1. That land isa monopoly. But as long as there are a number 
of landowners sufficient to prevent combination amongst themselves, 
and to secure competition for tenants, there can, as against tenants, 
be no monopoly. Mr. Caird estimates the number of persons owning 
agricultural land in the United Kingdom at 180,000 (Landed 
Interest, p. 57). Others estimate it at much less. But whether it 
be 200,000 or 30,000, it is amply sufficient to secure a competition 
for good tenants, and no reasonable man can doubt that such com- 
petition exists. 

2. That tenant farmers are, from a variety of circumstances, a 
weak class, unable to resist the landlord and his lawyer, and conse- 
quently not free agents. But this is not the fact. In Great Britain 
they number nearly 600,000, and own from £300,000,000 to 
£400,000,000 of capital." They are free to emigrate, and some are 
now emigrating. There is scarcely another interest so large and 
wealthy. If they have difficulty in making terms it is due to the 
attractiveness of their occupation, not to their weakness. At the 
present moment, when farms are to let on every hand, a tenant 


(1) Mr. Caird gives the figures as follows :—560,000 for Great Britain, 600,000 for 
Ireland, owing together £400,000,000 of capital. But of this capital a comparatively 
small part belongs to the tenant farmers of Ireland, probably not above a sixth or an 
eighth. See pages 60 and 97 of Mr. Caird’s Landed Interest. 
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farmer, with capital and foresight, may no doubt make a most excel- 
lent bargain. 

3. Then it is said that compulsory interference is necessary in the 
public interest, i.e. in order to increase the supply of food for the 
consumer. To this it is only necessary to reply, that the consumer ' 
has the markets of the world open to him, and that the English 
landowner is subjected to a very fierce and successful competi- 
tion. 

4, Finally, it is said that compulsion is justified by the analog 
of existing legal interference in other cases, e.g. with factories, with 
shipping, with mines, with buildings, with education. 

But the interference of the State, in the cases referred to, is not 
for the purpose of making the industries interfered with more pro- 
ductive. It is for the purpose of protecting life and health; of 
educating the young; and for other purposes which are considered 
paramount to economical production, The very basis of my argu- 
ment is that for economical purposes, ¢.e. for purposes of production, 
the best and wisest course is to leave all parties free, and to allow 
each to manage what belongs to him as his own interests dictate. 
It is to the interest of the landlord, if a free agent, as much as of the 
tenant, to improve and to produce as much as possible; and they 
will find out together how to do this much better than the law can 
determine for them. This is true of all contracts for production, 
and it is specially applicable in the case of farming contracts; for 
the circumstances of soil, climate, holdings, &c., are so different that 
no single rule, or set of rules, could be made of general application. 

It is possible, indeed, to conceive a case in which it would be 
justifiable to interfere. If, for instance, it could be demonstrated 
that the owners of property, or the majority of them, had determined, 
in spite of self-interest, to sacrifice all other production to the 
pleasure of slaughtering some thousands of rabbits in a day, there 
might be reason for putting them into a madhouse, and their land 
under public management. But the landowners of England, happily, 
are, as a general rule, far from being such fools. 

There is another precautionary observation which I desire to make, 
and it is an important one. There have been abundance of cases 
where the relations of landlord and cultivator have been successfully 
altered by expropriating, for due consideration, certain rights of the 
landlord, and appropriating them to the tenant. Such were the 
changes effected in Prussia by Stein and Hardenberg. Such, in a 
small way, is the enfranchisement of copyholds in this country. 
Similar changes may still be needed in other countries; not, how- 
ever, I contend, in Great Britain. But what I am particularly 
anxious to insist on, is that these changes, when successful, have been 


in the direction of absolute individual ownership; and not, as com- 
VOL. XXVII. N.S. G 
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pulsory compensation for improvement would be, in the direction 
of compulsory partnership, with the terms dictated by the State. 

I have said that landlords and tenants will make the best agree- 
ments for themselves, if they are free agents. 

But is the landlord a free agent? It is said that half or three- 
quarters of the land in Great Britain is in strict settlement, i.e. it is 
in the hands of men whose interest in and power over the land 
ceases with their own lives. At common law such persons could do 
nothing. They could not cut a tree, or grub a hedge, or make any 
improvement, except at their own personal expense; nor could they 
secure to their tenants any compensation for making one. Finding 
this intolerable, the lawyers, by introducing powers into settlements, 
have given to tenants for life the power‘of doing many useful things; 
and the legislature, adopting these powers, has now made them 
universal, 

The tenant for life may now grant a farming lease for twenty-one 
years. The Court of Chancery may now, at the instance of any 
tenant for life, make an order for granting farming, building, or 
renewing leases, and for cutting timber ; and the Enclosure Com- 
missioners may make orders for draining, irrigating, reclaiming, 
enclosing, clearing, planting, constructing roads, canals, cottages, 
and farm buildings, engines, piers, and jetties: and for charging the 
expense on the inheritance. Finally, the tenant for life may, in 
granting farming leases, procure an order of a County Court charging 
certain improvements, if made by the tenant, on the inheritance. 

These Acts are’ an admission of the evil of settlements, and a 
palliation, but they are no more. For— 

1. They are surrounded by obstructions and formalities. Notices 
have to be given and consents obtained; proceedings have to be 
taken in Chancery, or in the County Court, or before the Enclosure 
Commissioners ; official surveys have to be made; and the act to be 
done is in fact in general the act of the Court, or of some public 
authority, and not that of the owner of the property. 

2. Especial care is taken that the thing to be done shall be for the 
benefit, not of the landlord in possession, not of the farmer, not of 
the consuming public, but of the remainder-man. Unless the im- 
provement is clearly one which will increase the value of the estate 
to a future possessor, it cannot be done. How different from the 
action of free ownership, and how much more limited ! 

3. The very motive for improvement is wanting. To put the law 
in motion, there must be a moving party, and that party must be 
the possessor of the estate, i.e. the tenant for life. Now the great 
incentive to improvement is absolute ownership, and of this, by the 


(1) Improvement of Land Act, 1864; Settled Estates Act, 1877; Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1875. 
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settlement, he is deprived. If he improves, he must improve for 
others. Not only, therefore, is his power, under these Acts, of the 
smallest, but the chief motive to exert what power he has, ex hypo- 
thesi, does not exist. 

The cultivation and improvement of land in Great Britain is, 
therefore, not free, because the owner is, in a majority of cases, 
not a free agent. I have dwelt at length upon this part of the 
case, because the existence of the statutory powers above referred to 
will no doubt be much relied on in the coming controversy. Only 
the other day they were treated by the Times as a complete answer 
to Lord Carington’s striking account of his own life ownership. 


Freedom of Use and Disposition. 


We have heard little lately of the doctrine of “ the unearned incre- 
ment in land”—the doctrine, namely, that in a progressive community 
there is an element of increasing value in land, which does not, or 
ought not, to belong to the proprietor, and which the public have in 
some form or another a right to claim. Now if this doctrine were 
limited to the support of increased taxation on land, in order to meet 
the increasing burdens which are made necessary by the growth of 
population, I should have nothing to say against it. But it was pressed 
farther : it was proposed in some form or other to appropriate the 
unearned “increment to the State,” i.c. to make the State a partner 
in the enjoyment and ownership. 

This was at a period of advancing prosperity, when rents had 
increased for many years, and there was no prospect of their de- 
creasing. At the present time we may ask, what of an “unearned 
decrement” ? Is the State to appropriate that? If it is a partner 
for purposes of gain, it must be a partner for purposes of loss, and 
it should now guarantee the landowner against a fall in rents. 

This is a reductio ad absurdum, but it does not go to the root of the 
matter. Iam not, however, going to plunge into controversies con- 
cerning exchange values, and the relation of land to other exchange- 
able commodities. I will not even ask whether shares in public 
undertakings, such as railways, are to fall within the same law of 
the unearned increment. 

The real reason why the doctrine of the unearned increment 
cannot be admitted is, that it is inconsistent with freedom of use and 
ownership. It deprives the owner of one principal motive for im- 
provement. It makes the State a partner with the landowner, and 
fetters his free action by joint management of the worst kind. 
Suppose that one of my fields is, by the growth of a town or other 
cause independent of myself, capable, without cost or effort on my 
part, of an improvement or change in cultivation, which will produce 
mea largely increased rent, I shall, if left to myself, probably adopt it. 

G2 
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If the increased rent is not to come to me,I shall not. And if 
the State, by virtue of its right to the rent, is to step in and compel 
me to adopt the improvement, what sort of management shall we 
‘have? The proposal is an absurdity, because it interferes with 
freedom. 

But is the use and disposition of land free? More than half the land 
in the country is under settlement ; in other words, the chief part 
of the interest in it belongs to persons who are not in the possession 
or enjoyment of it—many of whom are not even in existence, or if 
in existence are under disability either to use or to dispose of it. The 
possessor of the estate can sell or mortgage his own life-interest, but 
he can do no more. 

It is said that almost every settlement contains a power of sale, 
and that where there is no such power, settled lands can be sold on 
application to the Court of Chancery under the Settled Estates Act. 

But what does this amount to? The power is a power of sale 
and exchange; i.e. a power of selling particular lands in order to 
buy others. For every acre thus taken out of settlement, another 
acre must sooner or later be put into settlement. Consequently, 
these powers, if exercised to the uttermost, would not add to the 
quantity of land in the open market. 

There is another limitation on the effect of these powers of no 
less importance. They are to be exercised, not for the purposes of 
the tenant in possession, but of the remainder-man. The tenant in 
possession, who must be the moving party, is therefore deprived of the 
principal motives for selling. He may wish to sell for various purposes. 
He may wish to improve the estate, but in that case the settlement 
is needless. He would in that case do freely without the settlement 
what he cannot do, or can only do under embarrassing restrictions, 
with the settlement. But he may also wish to sell for various other 
motives. He may be a spendthrift and embarrassed. In that case 
it would be good for his creditors, for the estate, for the public, that 
it should pass out of his hands altogether. He may wish to advance 
his family, or to employ the proceeds in some other and more advan- 
tageous way, or to promote some philanthropic purpose. In these 
cases he is prevented altogether, both from doing something which 
would be useful to the community, and also from throwing his estate 
into the market. The law of settlement is intended to prevent sales, 
and it does prevent them in the most effectual manner. 

It is the law of settlement which makes a good system of land 
transfer impracticable. It is the complicated system of interests, 
built up by successive life and other estates, which makes it impos- 
sible to give a short and inexpensive title. Committee on Committee, 
Commission on Commission, Act upon Act, all bear witness by their 
language, or their failures, to this conclusion. Sweep away succes- 
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sive interests—‘“ substitutions,” as the French well call them—and 
you may sweep into the rubbish heap a mass of legal learning 
concerning uses and remainders, which is at present only a pain and 
grief to human intelligence, and an embarrassment to the affairs of 
life. 

It is impossible here to enter at any length upon the question of 
the mode in which a change can be best effected ; or how the aboli- 
tion of the present law of settlement or ‘‘ substitutions” is to be 
reconciled with the power of making a reasonable provision for wife 
and children. Many plans might be suggested. One would be that 
proposed in Mr. Lefevre’s Bill, to the effect that the settlement of 
land should never go beyond that which is contained in an ordinary 
marriage settlement of personalty, viz. a life interest to husband and 
wife, with a power to them to appoint estates in fee simple among 
the children of the marriage. I will not here attempt to follow out 
this suggestion. One observation may, however, be made, viz.— 
that settlements would probably be needed less often than they are, 
if married women were intrusted by law with an independent control 
over their own property. 

In proposing to abolish the law of settlement, I am not suggesting 
any law of equal division such as exists in France, How deeply 
the whole of that countiy is attached to that law is obvious, and it 
is a strong argument in its favour. But I prefer absolute testa- 
mentary freedom—not indeed that sort of freedom (as it is pleasantly 
styled in our moderate Liberal journal) which consists in destroying 
the freedom of subsequent generations, a freedom which is something 
like the freedom of the slave-owner to do what he likes with his 
slaves—but freedom to the testator to select the immediate object 
of his gift. 

I have said that I would confine myself to the economical view of 
this question of settlement. The social and political aspects of it 
are, I believe, even more important. To cripple the father in pro- 
viding for his family; to make the son independent of his father ; 
to expose the son at the most critical time of life to the worst sort of 
temptations ; to bribe him by the offer of temporary relief to give up 
his future freedom ; to embarrass the possessor of the estate in doing 
his duty by it ; to maintain worthless families in positions of dignity 
and power ; and finally, to perpetuate this endless chain of evils from 
generation to generation—such are the social and political tendencies 
of the present law of settlement. But there is one observation I 
should like to make by way of precaution. It will be said that in 
this aristocratic country settlements are necessary in order to keep 
up families. To this objection I attribute no weight. I feel as 
strongly as any one the value of the great families and of the great 
estates. But settlements are not necessary to keep up the Russells, or 
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the Stanleys, or the Cavendishes. In fact, so far as they go, settle- 
ments militate against the prudence which is the real salvation of 
such families, and where that prudence does not exist, better that the 
families and their estates should go. 

I have not space to add what I should have liked to say about 
the desirability of encouraging the sale of land. What the ultimate 
effect might be on the distribution of land is uncertain. In some 
cases, especially in those of great estates prudently managed, it 
might lead to aggregation. In other cases—probably in the ma- 
jority of cases—it would, I have no doubt, lead to dispersion. Few 
will be found to dispute that a greater division of land, and a greater 
variety in the size of estates, would bea great advantage to this 
country economically, politically, and socially. But all I seek for is, 
that economical and social causes shall be allowed to operate freely ; 
that law, and the habits which spring from law, shall not restrict 
their operation ; and that land in England shall be freed from the 
chilling grasp of the dead hand. 

Of the settlements of personalty I have said nothing. The 
economical evils of such settlements are fewer than in the case of 
land, because personal investments require, as a rule, less active 
management than landed estates. But the evils to the family and to 
society are equally great. The wholesome tendency of recent legis- 
lation has been to assimilate the law of realty to that of personalty ; 
and I can see no reason why any limitation of the power of settlement 
should not be made to apply to both alike. 

I conclude, therefore, that the leading principle of political 
economy, viz. freedom—freedom of labour; freedom of market ; 
freedom of cultivation ; freedom of use and disposition—is opposed 
to any attempt to introduce— 

Protection against foreign produce ; 

Compulsory compensation to tenants ; 

State interference with ownership and management of land ; 

But, on the other hand, that it condemns— 

The existing law of distress and hypothec ; 

The existing Poor Law ; 

The existing law of settlement. 


T. H. Farrer. 

















CONVERSATIONS WITH ADOLPHE DE CIRCOURT. 


[One of Mr. Senior’s oldest, most valued, and most intimate friends died on 
Nov. 17th, at his country house, La Celle, St. Cloud. Although well known 
and highly appreciated for his extraordinary attainments and social qualities in 
most of the capitals of Europe, the name of M. de Circourt is not familiar to the 
public, owing to his total absence of vanity and his shrinking from every sort of 
publicity. The articles which he wrote did not always bear his name, nor did . 
he ever collect them into 4 book. Mr. Senior, however, did this for him, and 
we have in our library a thick octavo, containing papers by M. de Circourt on 
various subjects. His conversations also were carefully reported by his 
English friend. Only some portions of them have as yet been published. 
The following extracts from an article by M. Edmond Scherer give a vivid 
description of this distinguished man, and will prove the best introduction 
to the conversations.—M. C. M. 8.] 


[“* * * M. de Circourt’s friends will never be able to forget his 
extraordinary intellectual gifts or the simplicity of his character, 
his geniality, and the absence of all affectation and pretension for 
which he was as remarkable as for his immense knowledge. He was 
born September 22nd, 1801, at Bouxiéres-aux-Chénes, near Nancy. 
His father’s family came from Lorraine, and his mother’s from 
Franche Comté. From his earliest years his facility for learning 
was prodigious. When he was only eight years old he knew Latin, 
and, as one of his brothers said, from that time forth he forgot 
nothing that he read or heard. At the lycée of Besancon his 
precocity became a source of embarrassment to his masters, who 
could not refuse to give him the prizes he deserved, and yet could 
not let him move up to the higher classes at an age which was too 
early for the established rules. He went to Paris wishing to serve 
in a Government office. The knowledge which he already possessed, 
his promptitude in acquiring what remained to be learnt, his 
capacity for work, could not fail to strike those with whom he came 
in contact. M. de Corbiére took him as his private secretary, and 
M. de Labourdonnaye, on entering the Government, made him his 
chef de cabinet. When his patron left the Polignac Ministry 
Adolphe de Circourt naturally followed his fortunes. 

“The young man, however—he was then only 23—remained 
attached to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs as well as some of his 
friends—MM. Bois-le-Comte, de Flavigny, de Viel Castel—in a 
rather indefinite position. I believe that M. de Circourt’s intimacy 
with Lamartine dated from this time, and was owing to these 
circumstances. He never, however, took the place in the Foreign 
Office which, I am told, was long reserved for him, but passed the 
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years which followed the July revolution in travelling. He spent 
three years in Italy, went to Switzerland, Russia, and Germany, 
and did not finally come back to settle in France, or at least in 
Paris, until 1837. Towards the end of 1830 he married at Geneya 
a young Russian lady, Mdlle. de Klustine, whose memory will 
always remain closely associated with his in the thoughts of their 
friends. I cannot say when Madame de Circourt first opened the salon 
that I only knew much later, which became famous, and was 
stamped with its own particular character—one of the last of those 
charming réunions where people met two or three times a week, convers- 
ing, telling stories, discussing—bound together, in spite of differences 
of opinion, by their intellectual and social tastes. Madame de Circourt 
had in the highest degree the art of bringing together people of all 
shades of opinion and of all parties. There were Catholics and 
Legitimists to be found side by side with Liberals—I was going to 
say Revolutionists. Cavour was an assiduous frequenter of her 
salon when he was in Paris, and often found himself sitting beside 
people who were somewhat scared by his presence. M. Thiers came 
there in the latter years of Madame de Circourt’s life, at the risk of 
meeting an Economist or a Bonapartist for whom he had not con- 
cealed his aversion. It must be admitted that the gracious hostess 
of the Rue des Saussayes took infinite pains to maintain, renew, and 
augment her circle of friends. She recalled them to their duty if 
they absented themselves for several weeks in succession, awakening 
their zeal, stimulating their interest, and drawing closer by many 
little acts of kindness the ties already formed. She was equally 
careful and showed as much tact in the way in which she tried to 
make the conversation interesting and to avert the jars of conflicting 
opinions. She had never been pretty, and during the last years of 
her life she was a great invalid, confined to her sofa by severe and 
admirably supported sufferings, the result of an accident. Nor can 
she be said to have possessed a great intellect or extraordinary 
powers of conversation. But she made up for all this by a peculiar 
charm which is often to be met with among the women of her 
nation, and by the attractions of a singularly affectionate and 
engaging disposition. 

“Tam letting my recollections carry me away from M. de Circourt, 
who was often absent from these réunions, preferring his books and 
studies of all kinds, his own particular relations with eminent poli- 
ticians or authors, his correspondence with friends in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, America, and elsewhere, to the pleasures of society. He was 
only once interrupted in this life of studious leisure and incessant 
intellectual activity; this was in 1848. I have already said that 
in early life he knew Lamartine. I cannot say that they were 
intimate, because the difference of character in the two men seems to 
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me to exclude the complete confidence which this word supposes ; but 
their intercourse was frequent. Our friend had in his dining-room 
at La Celle Saint-Cloud, a drawing of Milly, the “ Milly ou la terre 
natale ” of the “Harmonies,” which M. de Lamartine had given to 


M. de Circourt, and under which he had written with his own hand 
the admirable lines :— 


‘ Pourquoi le prononcer ce nom de la patrie ? 

Dans son brilliant exil, mon coeur en a frémi; 

Il résonne de loin dans mon ame attendrie 

Comme les pas connus ou la voix d’un ami!’ 
I mention this present in order to show the kind of connection that 
existed between these two men. Lamartine, a man of imagination 
and improvisation, must have been struck by the prodigious erudition 
of Adolphe de Circourt. He listened to him, as did every one else 
for that matter, with admiration and astonishment. He delighted 
in opening by chance and in turning over the leaves of this living 
dictionary, sometimes for amusement, sometimes for information, 
on languages, history, genealogy, geography, statistics, the most 
remote antiquities as well as those of later times, anecdotes of 
society as well as histories of battles which have decided the fate of 
nations. And on all these subjects M. de Circourt was equally well 
informed. This learning was not given out merely cut and dried, 
but with animation and life, sometimes so dramatically that one 
might fancy one’s self listening to an old chronicle, or a memoir, or 
even to a novel of Sir Walter Scott. 

“ When Lamartine was made Minister for Foreign Affairs after the 
revolution of February, he wanted men capable of filling, under such 
difficult circumstances, the great diplomatic posts in the European 
courts. He selected Adolphe de Circourt for Berlin. It was a 
happy choice. The envoy of France to Prussia already as it were 
belonged to the diplomatic service through his former apprentice- 
ship, and the qualities of his mind must have been particularly 
pleasing to a king who like Frederick William IV. was also a 
cultivated and an intellectual dilettante. M. de Circourt met with 
complete success in Berlin, enjoying the confidence and friendship 
of the Sovereign, and thus rendering incontestable services to France. 
Then came the Polish question, when Lamartine imprudently 
betrayed Circourt by publishing a dispatch which was calculated to 
compromise the minister with the fanatical propagandists of that 
time. Our friend was recalled soon after May 15th, 1849. He then 
retired finally into private life. The death of Madame de Circourt 
in 1863 naturally made a great change in his life. He left Paris 
and spent most of the year at La Celle, with the exception of visits to 
Italy and Switzerland, which became more frequent and of longer 
duration as time went on. 
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“M. de Circourt, who, like most men of vast knowledge and prodi- 
gious memory, found too much pleasure in acquiring knowledge to 
have the time or the inclination to produce, wrote several articles in 
geographical, historical, and literary publications, but never collected 
them. He has left no book bearing his name except a translation of 
Bancroft’s History of the Independence of the United States, to which 
he added notes and about a hundred pages of Conclusions historiques. 
It must be admitted that, although he was familiar with the standard 
works of most European nations and had made an especial and 
thorough study of some of them, he was not of a poetic or artistic 
temperament. It was from an historical’ point of view that he 
criticised the great classical writers. 

“T have already spoken of his simple kindly manners and easy 
intercourse. He had no petty passions—I ought, perhaps, to say no 
passions at all. Even politics to him were only history, a subject of 
curiosity and study. Therefore he carried into them an absence of 
party spirit which risked being mistaken for indifference. It is a 
strange fact that I never even thought of asking him his opinion on 
the questions which agitate our country. Inever even supposed that 
he might have an opinion. He lived in a sphere so completely dif- 
ferent, that in order to converse with him one was forced to lay aside 
the preoccupations, struggles, and cares of our daily public life. Can 
this have been due to his superior nature or to a deficient patriotism ? 
I leave the question to the decision of others. What there can be 
no question about, was his modesty. I never once knew it at fault. 
This man, who enjoyed such a high and well-merited reputation in 
foreign countries, never appeared to be surprised that the Academy 
had not thought of admitting him within its walls, that our biogra- 
phical dictionaries awarded him no paragraph—that, in fact, he was 
a stranger in his own country.” | 


Sunday, February 19th, 1854.—On my return I found Madame 
de Circourt sitting with Mrs. Senior. 

Madame de Circourt, The terrible rumours that we have been hear- 
ing for some days prove to be true. Napoleon Bonaparte is to be 
commander-in-chief—nominally we hope—but even his name will 
be disastrous whoever may be viceroy over him. Nothing can be 
better fitted to add to the unpopularity of the war. I hear that it 
has been arranged for some time, and that the papers have been for- 
bidden to allude to it. It will excite infinite disgust in the Army. 
M. de St. P., who is a friend of mine, has just heard from his 
brother at St. Petersburg. Nicholas received him on the 2nd of 
this month. He was confined to bed by gout. ‘There is only one 
man in Russia,” said Nicholas, “ who deplores this war, et cet 
homme, c’est moi.” 
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February 24th, 1854.—I went in the evening with Mrs. Edward 
Villiers to Madame. de Lamartine. She receives every evening, of 
course abstaining from ever going out. I found there one or two 
ladies and several men, most of them with the large beard and 
moustaches assumed by the Republican party. The only person there 
whom I knew was Circourt. He told me that the bulk of the 
moustached men were Italians, Poles, or Americans. I alluded to 
the dilatoriness of the French armament. 

Circourt. Do not trouble yourself about that. Only 20,000 may be 
sent to the East this month; 600,000 will be sent there before the 
war is over. We are now spectators of the opening scene of one of 
those sublime and frightful convulsions by which the moral world, 
like the material world, is periodically broken up and recomposed. 
Two great principles going by different names are opposed to one 
another on the Continent of Europe. The contest is said to be some- 
times between Democracy and Aristocracy ; sometimes between Re- 
volution and Legitimacy ; sometimes between the Peoples and the 
Thrones ; sometimes between the will of the many and the will of the 
few; sometimes between Innovation and Stability; sometimes 
between Progress and Resistance. One of these principles has its 
strongest seat in France, the other in Russia. As for you, you do 
not belong to the Continent ; your Empire is as much American and 
Asiatic as it is European. You are governed by no single principle. 
In Asia you are autocratic, in America democratic, in Europe you 
represent liberty, a political element little known and still less 
valued on the Continent. Well, the democratic and autocratic 
principles are now coming into collision in the persons of their two 
most powerful supporters, and you, who are stronger than either of 
them, have thrown your weight into the scale of France. The folly 
of Nicholas has rendered the Russian name hateful throughout the 
world. The German sovereigns would willingly support him, for 
they see that they shall fall with him. But their peoples see this 
too, and will force their rulers to be neutral, or even to side with 
France. The struggle may be long and furious, but I cannot 
doubt its result: Russia will be beaten down, her strength will be 
broken for centuries; but when that solid wall has fallen, on which 
Autocracy in Germany reposed, the rotten empires and kingdoms 
and grand duchies which leant on it will tumble like houses of cards. 
The only independent power on the Continent will be France ; around 
her will be grouped, according to what may be her fashion for the 
day, kingdoms or republics, joining in her feelings and subject to 
her influence. What will become then of the Treaties of 1814? 
Will you say that she shall not extend herself to the Rhine? I 
hope that you willnot. If you do, another act in this great tragedy 
will open—a war between Democracy and Liberty. You may suc- 
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ceed. The power of France, great as it is now, greater as it will 
be then, may be broken on the rock of England; and then you, or 
rather you and America—free, like yourselves—will be the rulers of 
the world. Or you may fail; in that case freedom will be gone, or at 
least will be suspended, in Europe. It will be succeeded everywhere, 
as it has been here, by Democracy, using as its instrument, some- 
times an elected tyrant, sometimes an elected Assembly, and over- 
whelming and covering with its low agitated waters the indepen- 
dence of feeling, thought, and action which has produced all the 
great men, and all the great acts, and all the great works of which 
humanity is proud. 

Senor. You expect to see the power of Russia effectually 
broken down ? 

Circourt. Whether T shall live to see it is of course doubtful. The 
struggle may last longer than my life, but I believe that such must 
be the termination. 

Senior. But that can only be by a partition. Who is to have 
what we cut off from her ? 

Circourt. Poland, of course, must be reconstructed, and that will 
hasten the fall of monarchy in Austria and Prussia. It cannot 
possibly resist the democratic contagion that overspreads Poland. 

You will take the Crimea. 

Senior. Impossible! We shall take nothing, for we want 
nothing. There is nothing that would not be an encumbrance 
to us. 

Circourt. You may think so now, but you will be carried away by 
the force of circumstances. You will not be allowed to remain as 
you were, with no increase except that of your debt, while your 
great rivals, France and America, are growing. The least that you 
can take is Egypt; and I am anxious on many grounds that you 
should have it. I am anxious to take that fine country and indus- 
trious, docile population out of the hands of the barbarians that have 
trampled on it ever since the fall of the Roman Empire. I am 
anxious, too, to save it from France; and French or English it must 
be. You would give it free trade, light taxes, and internal tran- 
quillity ; you would make it pay its own expenses, and more; and it 
would complete the chain by which you surround the world, the 
links of which are Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, Aden, Hindostan, 
Australia, Singapore, Hong Kong, Oregon, and Canada. 

Senior. Are we, then, to rob our friend the Sublime Porte ? 

Circourt. The Sublime Porte falls the instant the first French 
detachment enters Constantinople, or, indeed, lands in Roumelia. It 
is absurd to suppose that ten millions of Christians will submit to the 
oppression, or even to the rule, of some hundreds of thousands of 
Turks, after they have seen the dependence of the Sultan on 
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foreign support. We may prevent Constantinople from becoming 
Russian, but we cannot keep it Turkish, We may give it to 
Greece, or we may make it the subject of a joint occupation, or 
we may declare it a free Greek city, and destroy all the fortifications 
of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont—in short, we may make any 
arrangement which does not involve the permanence of the Turkish 
dominion in Europe. Posterity will say that Louis Napoleon has 
made two attempts of equal absurdity—maintaining the sovereignty 
of the Pope in Rome and of the Turk in Europe. .... 

Senior. Is Baraguay d’Hilliers a good choice ? 

Circourt. By no means; he will quarrel with every one that comes 
near him. I trust, however, that he will keep it only long enough 
to entitle him to the baton of Marshal. Canrobert goes with him, 
and Bosquet. At the head of the staff is Martin Pret, quite young, 
but very distinguished. He was with Cavaignac in June, 1848, and 
was employed by him whenever there was any difficulty. Cavaignac 
was reproached for having taken an hour’s sleep during the action. 
“T lay down without being uneasy,” he answered, “for Martin 
Pret was there.” As Lord Raglan cannot serve under Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, the two corps are to act independently. 

Senior. But what is to become of Napoleon Bonaparte ? 

Circourt. He is to command the reserve, which is to be collected 
at Marseilles and Toulon. He is to be kept there till the troops 
have been accustomed to his sight, and then produced as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If he were shown to them abruptly, he would 
frighten them as an elephant does cavalry. .... 

Some one deprecated an alliance with Austria. 

Circourt. You need not fear the alliance of Austria; Croatia, the 
Bannat, and Transylvania, the parts of the Austrian Empire 
nearest to the seat of war, are inhabited by a Sclavonian popula- 
tion hostile to Austria, and kept down principally by the 50,000 
troops that are there. If Austria were to make war on their 
Sclavonic brethren the Russians, in favour of their old enemies the 
Turks, they could not be kept down at all. Even Jellachich, the 
Ban of Croatia, petted as he is by the Austrian Court, would desert it 
if he were ordered to attack the Russians. As for Hungary, Nicholas 
has merely to send them one of his sons as their king, and they will 
embrace him as their saviour. I am angry when I hear the 
Austrian Government despised as cowardly. It faces the extreme 
perils to which it is exposed with marvellous courage; what it wants 
is statesmanship. The young Emperor is a brave soldier, but he has 
no political talents or knowledge orexperience. His counsellors are 
second-rate men, but they have sense enough to know that half the 
empire is lost if they quarrel with Russia. By pressing Austria she 
may be turned into an enemy, but not into an ally. 
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Saturday, March 11th, 1854.—Barthélemy de St. Hilaire and 
Circourt breakfasted with me. 

Circourt. The depravation of our national character since 1848 is 
frightful. Four years of revolution and two of despotism have 
destroyed, or at least suspended, our powers of combination, our 
powers of resistance, even our sense of right and wrong; ten years 
more of this tyranny would sink us into Italians—ingenious, learned, 
scientific, full of art and taste and refinement, but without moral 
feeling or public spirit or public virtue, with no pursuits except 
those of pleasure, ease, or wealth... .. In fact our religion is not 
Christianity, but an imitation of it. The doctrines of Christ and 
his apostles are not studied by us; our priests read the fathers and 
their breviaries, our women read legends and meditations and 
Thomas 4 Kempis. They are very charitable, but their charity is 
selfish ; it is subjective, not objective; its purpose is the good of 
the giver not of the receiver, and accordingly the greater part of it 
is absolutely mischievous. 

Senior. What sort of a book is the Imitation of Christ ? 

Circourt. It is a book to be studied by a man who is condemned 
to solitary imprisonment for life and deprived of ink and paper. Its 
tendency is to promote total inaction, torpidity of mind and body. 
It deprecates the performing, or rather the incurring, any duties, the 
indulgence in any inquiries or speculations, in short, anything that 
connects the reader with the external world. A Hindoo Faquir 
who has allowed himself to stiffen into one attitude is the real model 
which Thomas 4 Kempis proposes for imitation. 

Senior. Is this the sort of Christianity which excites Cousin’s 
admiration ? 

St. Hilaire. Cousin is often carried away by his own imagination. 
He fell in love some time ago with Madame de Longueville, and 
wasted a year on her. Since that he has been writing up the 
Carmelites. 

Circourt. Yes, with most mischievous success. His book has 
made perhaps twenty or thirty Carmelites. Now if the question 
were whether I should make my daughter a Carmelite, or plunge a 
dagger into her heart, or throw her out of that window, as a good 
father I should prefer either of the two latter alternatives to the 
first. 

Saturday, March 18th, 1854.—Circourt, St. Hilaire, and Culpepper 
breakfasted with us. We talked of relics. 

Senior. Are they still venerated in France ? 

Circourt. You shall judge by what I am going to tell you. M. de 
, son of the Marshal, had been an unsuccessful candidate for 
his department in He is a man of talent, but of bad 
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temper and character. He was advised to go to Rome to try to 
flatter the clergy by importing from thence a new saint. The bones 
of a child of about three years old had just been found in a new 
excavation of the Catacombs. One of the vertebra of the neck was 
injured, and it was assumed that the death had been violent. He 
persuaded Gregory XVI. to make him a present of the bones, with a 
certificate recognising them as those of a martyr, and giving to the 
young Christian the name of Santa Prima. He put Santa Prima 
into a shrine, brought her in great pomp to his department, where 
he was met by the bishop and the clergy; built a little chapel in her 
honour, in which she is now actively performing miracles; and at 
the next election the priests brought him in for his department with 
a large majority. 

Senior. I thought that the making a saint was a long and ex- 
pensive process. 

Circourt. So it is, if the proposed saint be not a martyr. A 
Franciscan priest was quéte-ing from me the other day. I 
reminded him that I had made a donation to his convent last year. 
“ Ah,” he answered, “but since then we have made a saint, and you 
have no idea how much that costs!”? But if the candidate be a 
martyr, he is admitted cheaply and expeditiously. Now all bones 
found in the Catacombs are assumed to be Christian, and are admitted 
on slight presumption to be those of martyrs. A few years ago the 
bodies of two young women were found there. They had beén pushed 
into a hole, apparently without coffins or clothes, and the opening 
closed by a tile. On that tile was cut Philomena Virgo Christiana, 
and Deodata Virgo Christiana. From their mode of interment they 
probably were slaves. Good judges of bones pronounced that they 
found marks of violence, and they were canonised as martyrs. Saint 
Deodata never reached much notoriety, but Saint Philomena, I know 
not why, obtained great success in France. There are some hundreds 
of chapels erected to her, she performs miracles, and her hagiography 
has been published, showing that she was the daughter of a king of 
Paphlagonia, that Diocletian fell in love with her, that she refused 
to marry a Pagan, and was duly martyrised. We found, however, 
in Algiers an indisputable martyr. We know from contemporary 
historians that a Moor, who had been converted and served under 
Charles V., was taken prisoner by Hussein, the celebrated Dey of 
Algiers; that he refused to save his life by returning to Mahometan- 
ism, was put into a coffin full of mortar and built into one of the 
bastions of the Fort called Des 24 Heures, which Hussein was then 
erecting. The fort has just been destroyed, as interfering with the 
new fortifications. In the bastion were found the coffin, the bones, 
and the impression of the face on the mortar. I have seen it; the 
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features were those of a handsome Moor. We immediately got him 
made a saint, and the circumstance is said to have much affected 
the Algerines. It seems to them a sort of prise de possession by the 
God of the Christians. 

Senior. Is the Greek Church a worshipper of relics ? 

Circourt, Certainly. I saw in Moscow ashrine intended to receive 
the bones of a Russian bishop, which was to cost 250,000 frances. 
His see was on one of the higher confluents of the Don, and when 
Peter the Great was marching against Turkey the Bishop assisted him 
with men and money. Alexander found his name still venerated on 
the Don, and had him canonised, and I have no doubt that in this 
war thousands will go to battle invoking his name. 

This story led the conversation to the Greek Church. 

Circourt. It is the largest of the three, and I am not sure that it 
is not the best. Its merit is stability ; that of the Roman Catholics 
is activity ; that of the Protestants is intelligence. But you Pro- 
testants are too exclusively intellectual, you do not sufficiently appeal 
to the feelings or to the imagination. The Roman Catholics, by 
their horrible doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope and of General 
Councils, are straying every century farther from primitive Chris- 
tianity. Every error and every puerility which the Church has once 
sanctioned becomes irrevocable. When they boast of their unity of 
opinion, they boast of their greatest vice. God did not intend people 
to be of only one opinion in matters of religion, or He would have 
made his Revelation capable of only one interpretation. The idea 
cherished by every sect, down to the minutest fraction of Protestantism, 
that it is sinful to differ from it, is one of the strangest errors of the 
human mind. As the Latin Church professes to be infallible, it 
cannot change, and need not investigate; the Greek Church, having 
no such pretension, can do both ; it can discover that it has wandered 
from the truth, and can return. An abbot of a great Russian 
monastery, now a bishop, once said to me: ‘“‘ We are covered with 
abuses and superstitions, but under them is concealed true Christianity. 
We are clad in rags, but they do not adhere to us ; the body is sound 
beneath; we can, and we shall, throw them off. The superstitions and 
abuses of Rome have entered into her substance; her infallibility 
makes every new one, like those which came before it, a part of her- 
self ; if she were to tear them away she would tear the flesh from her 
bones.” The most remarkable among the Christian sects is the 
Moravian. The ruling powers do not employ rewards or punish- 
ments, yet they seem to succeed in extinguishing all individual will. 
The children whom they educate all profess to be happy, but there is 
nothing joyous about them; when they play, it is as if they were 
performing a duty. I have inquired of the heads of the establish- 
ments at Herrenhut and Neuwied about their marriages; the answer 
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always was, “ They are purely voluntary. We exercise no authority.” 
“But,” I said, “how do they fall in love; where do they meet ? ” 
‘When a young man, or a young woman,” they answered, “ wishes 
to marry, he or she comes to us; we inquire if the parents’ consent 
has been obtained, and if it has, we invite from time to time the 
applicants to a little party where they can see one another and 
converse. We then ask them if they have made a selection; the 
answer almost invariably is, ‘I am very much pleased with the young 
people to whom you introduced me, you know more of them than I 
do, pray choose for me.’ Such marriages are generally happy, as 
the parties are matched by those who know them well.” When 
I was at Neuwied; I saw much of a young Moravian 
surgeon ; he was well married, and had a good increasing prac- 
tice, not confined to Moravians. One day, when I was at dinner 
with them, he received a letter, which he read without apparent 
emotion, and put under his plate. When dinner was over, he showed 
it to his wife, and to me; it was an intimation from the head- 
quarters at Herrenhut, that the surgeon of the Moravian Mission at 
Tain, on the Labrador coast, was dead, and that he had been selected 
to supply his place. “It is perfectly at your option,” he said to his 
wife, “to go, or to stay.’ ‘It is the will of God,” she said, “ that 
we should go, or the offer would not have been made to us.” And 
they began the next day to make preparations to leave a happy 
home, in order to pass the rest of their lives among Esquimaux, in 
almost the worst climate in which man can dwell. 

Senior. Of course, no men of eminence are formed by such an 
education. 

Circourt. No; and what is remarkable, although the Moravians 
are healthy, they are not long lived. The absence of passion and 
excitement seems unfavourable to vigour of constitution. 

Wednesday, March 29th.—Circourt breakfasted with me. After 
breakfast we walked to the Bois de Boulogne, and looked at the bed 
which has been dug for the intended lake. It isa curious proof of 
the narrow limits within which a Parisian oscillates, that Circourt 
had not been in the Bois de Boulogne for sixteen years. 

Circourt told us, that at a dinner given on Monday by Napoleon 
Bonaparte he asked one of his guests, Tillot, the editor of the 
Siécle, “what were his expectations as to the war?” “TI expect,” 
said the editor, “several little Austerlitzes ending in one great 
Waterloo.” <‘‘That is just what I expect,” said Napoleon Bona- 
parte, “therefore I would not go there unless I were forced; and 
will not go until I am forced. I may be wanted here.” 

Senior. Instead of small Austerlitzes ending in a great Waterloo, 
I expect little Waterloos ending in a great Austerlitz. With your 
dilatory preparations, inexperienced soldiers, and dying general, I 
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anticipate no immediate success. But when the military spirit of 
the nation has been roused, when you have found out and got rid of 
your bad administrators and commanders, when your full force is 
put forth and well directed, I believe that ultimately you will be 
victorious. 

Circourt. I hope that you are right; but I see the future very 
indistinctly, and only through a vista of wars. This war is made to 
prevent the partition of Turkey; if it succeeds, the next may be 
occasioned by the partition of Austria. It is impossible that the 
discordant elements of which that strangely collected Empire is 
composed can continue to adhere when the central authority that 
keeps them together is unsupported by Russia, and is exposed to 
the hostility of France, the rivalry of Prussia, and the disapprobation 
of England, and ‘has no friends except the petty despots of Southern 
Germany and Italy. It is impossible that those elements can main- 
tain their separate independence, and it is impossible that their 
neighbours should not quarrel about their appropriation. 

Thursday, April 13th, 1854.—I breakfasted with De la Rives of 
Geneva, and met Circourt. 

We talked of Montalembert’s speech. 

Circourt. The general opinion is that it lost him forty votes. 
Though five members of the Commission reported in his favour, only 
two voted for him ; the three who abstained, or voted against him, 
were evidently frightened by his speech. It reads much better in 
Mr. Senior’s report than in the Moniteur, and, perhaps, was inten- 
tionally deteriorated by the official reporters. It is said that he 
expected to be stopped when he expressed his disgppointment at the 
want of honour and moderation in the Government; and had pre- 
pared less carefully what was to follow. Montalembert, in many 
respects, resembles his master; he is selfish and ambitious, false and 
unscrupulous. These moral faults, however, are often elements of 
success. But they have in common another quality which is an 
element of failure; they are both of them imitators. Montalembert’s 
model is O’Connell ; he wishes to be a Liberal and a saint. Those 
characters might be united in Ireland, where the Catholic religion is 
oppressed ; they are destructive of one another here, where it is the 
oppressor. The Liberals are disgusted and frightened by Monta- 
lembert’s bigotry ; they find that ‘‘la sentinelle perdue de la liberté ” 
is willing to open her gates to tyranny, if it comes in a priestly 
garb. The clergy, while they adore his fanaticism, execrate his 
liberality ; they are offended by his denunciation of despotism, and 
by his attacks on their favourite despot; the Empress is now their 
pet, she has all the unreasoning faith and puerile submission to 
rules and observances of a Spanish child. The Emperor is their 
idol ; the flagship of each squadron carries a great picture of the 
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Virgin, the first time that such a thing was seen on board a man-of- 
war since the times of the Spanish Armada. If Louis Napoleon 
should have a successor, he will find himself in the state in which 
Louis le Débonnaire was left by Charlemagne, the slave of the priests. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the mischief which the Jesuits are 
doing; they are authorised mental poisoners; they instil asceticism, 
superstition, fanaticism, falsehood, servility, the fear of inquiry, the 
fear of responsibility ; every quality, in short, which unfits a man 
for active or for theoretic life, for being useful to his country as 
a citizen, or to mankind as a philosopher. Millions of ignorant, 
timid consciences in France are perverted, by their abject sub- 
mission to minds equally ignorant, but unhappily restrained by no 
timidity. 

Senior. The Catholic clergy may be ignorant on many, perhaps 
most subjects, but the confessional must give them much insight 
into human nature. 

Circourt. The confessional acquaints them, not with human nature, 
but with human nosology. They hear what is bad, not what is 
good. A man whose own morality was healthy and enlightened, 
would be fitted by the experience of the confessional to detect, and 
perhaps to check, moral disease in his penitent ; but that very expe- 
rience would unfit him for the management of a pure, undepraved, 
unsuspicious conscience. The clergy are now preaching a crusade 
against Russia. To have told them that the contest was between 
civilisation and barbarism would have been useless; to have told 
them that it was between liberty and despotism would have been 
worse than useless, it would have made them at once take part with 
Russia. But they have been assured that Louis Napoleon is fighting 
for the Latin Church against the schismatic Greeks, and they have 
thrown themselves into his cause enthusiastically. If he had carried 
out his first plan, and made his war on England, it would have been 
just as easy to turn his fanaticism against you as Protestants; and 
you will see that done if a war with you is the result of this tempest. 
There is wonderful truth in popular presentiments. When I was in 
Moscow, three years ago, I tried to cure my Russian friends of their 
detestation of England. ‘“ England,” I said to them, “is pacific and 
commercial ; she wishes fer nothing but to buy from you, and to sell 
to you; for those purposes, to see your wealth increased, and your 
institutions more liberal.” “That is true,” they answered; ‘ we 
cannot defend our hostility to England, or explain it, except by our 
deep conviction that England is destined to inflict on us a great 
calamity. We cannot tell why we believe this, but we do believe it. 
We are anxious, therefore, to crush her, before she crushes us.” In 
the same way, when Louis Napoleon exclaimed, “The Empire is 
peace,” we all instinctively felt that the Empire was war. You felt 
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it, too; all Europe felt it; and yet at that time there was not a war- 
cloud to be seen in the heavens. Now, we instinctively feel that war 
is revolution. I hope that we may be mistaken. I believe, indeed, 
that this crazy Government can ride through a short and triumphant 
war, and be strengthened by it; but a disastrous war of six months, 
or any war at all for two years, will break it up. 

May 10th, 1859.—Circourt came in. 

Circourt. I had a long talk yesterday with the Prussian 
Minister. 

“We hope,” the minister said, ‘ to be neutral ; we are resolved not 
to move, unless the territory of the Confederation be attacked, and we 
are resolved not to allow the preponderance of Austria in the Bund 
to degrade us into her satellites. Of the six royal votes we have only 
one, while Austria, disposing of Bavaria and Saxony, has three. 
Rather than allow a majority to lead us into a war for the Italian 
interests of Austria, we will retire from the Bund.” 

Austria, with her usual ma/ adresse, has got into a quarrel 
with Switzerland. In case of war between Austria and France, 
the Swiss Diet is entitled, in order to prevent the violation of 
its territory, to place a line of posts, running from near Mar- 
tigny in Switzerland to the French frontier, and passing between 
the Lac de Bourget and Chambéry. This line was arranged before 
the railway from Lyons to Mont Cenis was thought of, and intersects 
it below the Lac de Bourget. The Austrians required the Swiss to 
insist on the neutralization of the railway, and to prevent the French 
troops from using it. The Swiss Diet answered that the right was 
given to them for their own protection, not for that of Austria, and 
that as the passage of the French troops through that remote portion 
of Savoy cannot affect Switzerland, they shall not protest against 
it. Austria answers that in that case she may not respect the 
neutrality of Switzerland. 

I have just left my cousin, Admiral He has advised 
the Emperor to lay up his ships, and let their crews join the 
army. They would be a valuable reinforcement of twelve thousand 
men. It seems that little is to be done in the Adriatic. Pila 
might be burned, and a few Austrian frigates taken; but neither 
Venice nor Ancona is assailable, and a detachment sent, as has been 
proposed, to Leghorn, might be cut off, as the Austrians are much 
stronger in Central Italy than we are. 

I have received a note from Cavour, dated the evening of 
May 38rd. He expresses great confidence as to the result, though 
they may have much to undergo during the next five or six days. 
It had been opened and resealed at the post-office. 

Thursday, May 12th, 1859.—We had a succession of visitors this 
morning ; among them were Circourt, Mignet, and Marochetti. 
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We talked of the Countess d’Harcourt’s little Memoir of the 
Duchess of Orleans. 

“It has been the most successful pamphlet,” said Circourt, “of 
modern times, not only among the higher classes, but with the people. 
A cheap edition has sold by thousands. 

“Though it is an éloge,” he continued, ‘some of the most re- 
markable portions of her conduct are passed over—such as her 
adherence to Protestantism against great pressure and seduction, 
and her efforts to liberalise the Government of Louis Philippe. 
She was always struggling against the retrograde spirit of his 
cabinet. 

“T am glad,” he continued, “that the Conseil de Famille has 
decided that the Duc de Chartres shall continue with the Pied- 
montese army. Louis Napoleon behaved well in that matter. 
When the King of Sardinia asked his consent to the Prince’s becom- 
ing his aide-de-camp, Louis Napoleon said that he would not give an 
official answer, but that, officieusement, he would say that he was 
glad that the Duke was with the Sardinian troops, and that the 
French had been ordered to treat him with proper respect. 

“T hear,” continued Circourt, “ that the Roman States are not to 
become a field of battle. A line has been drawn along the ridge of 
the Apennines, which neither party isto cross. This is the only com- 
pensation which the Romans get for being forced by France and: 
Austria to submit to the very worst government in Italy. But it 
cannot last. ‘ When rogues quarrel, honest men get their own.’ ” 

“It may last a long time,” said Mignet. ‘‘ Louis Napoleon tells us 
that he shall return in two months; he has given some of his intimates 
a rendezvous at Plombiéres for August. Two battles and one siege, he 
says, will finish the business. It took his uncle fourteen great 
battles and ninety-four actions, several of which might be called 
battles, to beat Austria, and at last he was forced to purchase 
Lombardy by handing over to her Venice and the terra firma. The 
Austrian troops may not be what they were sixty years ago. We 
found the Russians degenerated, and so we may find the Austrians. 
But are our men what they were in 1809? They may have more 
élan, but the cool indifferent intrepidity produced by the habit of 
enduring danger and the habit of victory is wanting. I fear that 
we are entering on a war of years, rather than of months. I fear that 
instead of a battle we may have to begin by a siege, and have to 
spend weeks or months before Placentia or Verona under a hot sun, 
with inundations and marshes round us. I.fear fever and malaria 
more than I do the Austrians. Still I have a superstitious confidence 
in this man’s luck. Most men are lucky in the beginning of their 
career; most men are unlucky towards its end. ‘Nous sommes trop 
vieux pour étre heureux,’ was a true remark of Louis XIV. to Villeroy. 
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When was there ever such luck as Napoleon’s at the beginning? 
Fortune seemed to be his slave. But from 1812 she was his 
implacable enemy. At Waterloo he had ninety-nine chances to one. 
The endurance of the British army, wonderfully unexampled as it 
was, he ought, perhaps, to have thought possible. But that Grouchy, 
within hearing of the cannonade, should, in defiance of all traditions 
of the French army, refuse to march towards it, was what could not 
have been foreseen, can scarcely be believed even now. And if 
Grouchy had joined him, the battle was gained. 

“ This man’s tide of good fortune seems rising and rising. Who 
could have expected such blunders on the part of England ? or such 
follies on the part of Austria? That you should have withheld her, 
and that she should have allowed herself to be withheld, when if she 
had acted she must have succeeded; and that she should have attempted 
to act, when she must have succeeded if she had been quiescent! 
She surely could have afforded to remain armed for three months 
longer. We could not have interfered, aud mere penury must have 
forced Piedmont to disarm in six weeks. I fear that now she is in 
greater danger than she ever was. She was always hated in Italy 
and in Galicia. During the last ten years she has become hated in 
Hungary, and in her Slavonic Provinces. If she falls to pieces, her 
fall shakes the balance of Europe. It is a singular calamity, that a 
power with such important duties should be so unfit for their per- 
formance.” 

“You complain,” said Marochetti, ‘of Cavour’s ambition. You 
think that he and the King invented and forced on this war. I 
believe that the King likes it. He is a soldier; a life of peace, 
ceremony, and field sports does not suit him. But Cavour is not a 
free agent. Our little country is deluged by the refugees, whom the 
tyranny of Austria, Rome, and Naples has thrown on us. Many 
have fortune and rank, many are men of ability. All are active and 
remuants—they are Italians. We cannot repel them; we cannot 
treat them as aliens. Those who belong to the higher classes 
influence our salons, enter into our Chamber, become leaders and 
ministers; the middle and lower classes among them contribute 
largely to form the popular opinion of our bourgeoisie, and of our 
peuple. Cavour, by joining in the anti-Austrian movement, has 
been able, to a certain degree, to moderate it, and to direct it. If 
he had resisted it, it would have become only more furious and more 
wild, and might have shaken off him, and the King, and the consti- 
tution.” 

Monday, May 16th, 1859.—Circourt called on us. In right of his 
wife, a Muscovite, he is a Russian proprietor, and has frequently visited 
Russia. I gave him an outline of my conversation with Tourguénieff. 
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“TI agree,” he said, ‘with Tourguénieff as to the badness of the 
instruments with which the Russian Government must work. Its 
ministers and its bureaucracy are scarcely better than those of 
Turkey, if indeed they are better. The nobles are the worst in 
Europe. If you were to hang the first Russian that you met in the 
Tuileries, you would be in little danger of doing injustice. The 
peasants are wonderfully good when we recollect that they are slaves 
who gain little, perhaps nothing, by diligence or by frugality. They 
are idle, improvident, and drunken; and, never having been allowed 
to manage their own affairs, of course do not know how to take care 
of themselves. To effectually reform Russia, a foreign agency is 
necessary. Peter the ‘Great was, by education and feelings, a 
Dutchman. That was one of the principal causes of his success, such 
as it was. But it is certain that emancipation, dangerous as it is, 
must be effected quickly. So far, I agree with Tourguénieff; but I 
differ from him as to the mode. He proposes that the lord should 
be forced to give up a portion of his land, and be paid for it; and 
should be forced to give up all the services of his serfs, but should 
not be paid for them. I would deprive the lord of the right to the 
services and the property of his.serfs. I would pay him for them 
according to the real amount of his loss, but I would not force him 
to give up an acre of his land. I would enable him to sell or lease 
it to the serfs at a price or rent in money or in labour, but I would 
not force him to do so. I would make the serf master of his own 
farm, and the lord master of his own land.” 

“ At present,” I said, ‘‘the serf considers the land which he 
occupies as belonging to himself, though under the control of the 
Mir, and himself as belonging to his lord. You would reverse these 
relations ?”’ 

“T would,” he answered ; “and that is the great difficulty of the 
question. Opinions and feelings the growth of centuries have to be 
changed in years. But I see no other solution.” 

‘From what source,” I asked, ‘“ would you pay the lord for the 
loss of the services of his serfs ?” 

“From the Treasury,” he answered. “There is no other fund. 
The sum would be great, but not extravagant. The liberation of 
the serfs would occasion a considerable movement in the population ; 
it would go from the over-peopled to the under-peopled districts. 
The Russian peasant has little local attachment. In both these 
cases the lord would gain. In one case there would be a clearance 
of useless mouths; in the other, an immigration of useful labourers. 
No indemnity would therefore be due. 

“A loan of thirty millions sterling would probably pay all that 
could be justly claimed. The less that is paid the better. It will 
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be wasted in St. Petersburg, or in Paris, or in watering-places. I 
doubt whether I would allow the lords to sell, except to their 
peasants. They would sell a property worth 500,000 francs for 
100,000, in order to shine for six months in the Champs Flysées. 
They hate their country, and are perhaps the only aristocracy in 
Europe that does so; and they hate still more a residence on their 
estates. They are essentially absentees and spendthrifts.” 

“Do you agree,” I said, ‘“‘ with Tourguénieff as to the incapacity 
of Russia for immediate external action ?” 

“T certainly do,” he answered. ‘You need not fear her at 
present. She cannot increase her army, and it is very expensive to 
her even to move it.” 

March 14, 1862.—We spent a dissipated evening, going to Madame 
de Circourt’s, and Madame Duchitel’s, and Madame Drouyn 
de Lhuys’. We talked at Madame de Circourt’s of Madame Mohl’s. 
book on Madame Récamier. 

“One of my friends,” said Madame de Circourt, “is going to 
translate it in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and begs me to write a 
preface. Now I am too French and too foreign. Too French to 
criticise impartially Madame Mohl’s comparison of French and 
English society, and too foreign to write safely in French. My only 
qualification is my delight in the book. Besides, I never knew 
Madame Récamier. She took for her salon the day which I had 
taken for mine, and it was full of idolaters. Now I hate idolatry, 
and, with all the merits of Chateaubriand, I could not worship so 
selfish and capricious a deity. I liked to see him, and to hear him 
in his wife’s salon, where he was only a mortal.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “a little about Madame de Chateaubriand.” 

“‘ She was a petite bossue,’’ said Madame de Circourt, “ full of talent, 
vivacity, and character. When she was Ambassadress at Rome, she 
found that the old etiquette requiring the first visits to be paid to 
the French Ambassadress had become obsolete. She resolved to 
restore it; the Roman ladies would not consent. So for four 
months she was in a sort of quarantine. Chateaubriand was not 
satisfied with the diplomatic and English society; he wanted to 
shine before a large audience, and kept remonstrating, but she per- 
sisted, till at length they yielded and came to her. 

“ Augustin Thierry was one of my subjects, and one of Madame 
Récamier’s slaves. He was blind and paralytic, yet she scarcely 
exceeded him as a feneur de salon. He knew by the voice who 
every one was, and where every one was. By the rustle of her 
gown he knew how every lady was dressed. I came to him one 
evening with natural flowers in my hair; ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ you have 
taste enough to wear real flowers,’ and he distinguished them by 
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the smell. Madame Récamier kept him at Madame de Chateau- 
briand’s as a spy in the enemy’s camp. 

“He was in fact a terrible spy, for he told to each of us what 
happened in the salons of the other two. After Chateaubriand had 
begun to read his memoirs at Madame Récamier’s, he wished them 
to be heard by some who did not visit there. 

“He went to Thierry’s to settle who they should be. A list of 
auditors was, after much discussion and much revision, finally 
settled. At the top were Monsieur de Circourt and I. Chateau- 
briand took it away, as he said, to think it over, but in fact to show 
it to Madame Récamier. 

“She struck us out.” ° 

March 17th.—The Lasteyries were followed by Circourt. I 
repeated to Circourt Lasteyrie’s opinions, and asked if he agreed 
with them. 

“Perfectly,” he answered; ‘the society of Paris is the most 
aristocratic in Europe.” 

“ You except,” I said, “‘ Vienna.” 

“That is true,” he answered, “ but it is the only exception that I 
can make. There are about three thousand families in Paris, 
noble, or received as noble, and they are almost omnipotent in 
society.” 

“‘ How do you arrive,” I asked, “at that number ? ” 

“We know,” he said, “that in 1789 there were about two hundred 
and twenty thousand persons in France censés to be noble. At least 
nine-tenths of these families perished in the Revolution, or became 
extinct, or sank into poverty so abject as to be now unknown. In 
my country, Lorraine, there were then about two hundred and fifty 
families of recognised nobility. In 1815 only eleven were left. Now 
there are only six. The creations by Napoleon, by the Restoration, 
by Louis Philippe, and by ce/ui-ci, have not been enough to affect 
much the number. If there are now in France 22,000 nobles it is 
the maximum. At 3 to a family they form 7,333 families, of whom 
about one-third, or 2,777, inhabit Paris. Lasteyrie is right in saying 
that the distinction shows itself most in marriages. A young man 
of rank, though poor and insignificant, finds easily a rich well- 
educated wife in the bourgeoisie. Not long ago a M. E——,a 
banker of some eminence, told me that he wished his daughter to 
marry in the Faubourg St. Germain. The person on whom he had 
fixed, not from. knowing him, but from his reputation as a well- 
disposed young man, was Baron de ——. 

“«T give my daughter,’ he said, ‘immediately 500,000 francs, 
and 100,000 more on the birth of each child; but I fear that it 
is not enough to compensate for the difference of birth.’ 
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“¢T admit,’ I said to him, ‘ that there is a difference in birth, but 
{ think that the advantage is all on your side. M. de ——’s 
barony was created by Louis Seize. Your ancestors filled for 
centuries high municipal offices in Bordeaux. Your wife was a 
Hope of Amsterdam. Your daughter’s ancestors were considerable 


people when the —-— were nothing. But I will enter on the 
negotiation for you.’ 
“ Young de ——— received the proposal coldly. He was not sure 


how he should like the young lady or the family. I told him 
that the girl was charming and the family thoroughly honourable 
and respectable. So he agreed to meet them at my house. Both 
parties were pleased, the marriage took place in a few weeks, and 
has turned out well. My wife arranged just such a marriage a 
few months ago.” 

“T find,” I said, ‘excellent society, and of the highest rank, at 
Madame A———’s. Yet the A—-—s must be bourgeois. A ’s 
father was a partner with Réveillon, the paper-maker, the destruc- 
tion of whose manufactures was the signal for the Revolution 
in 1789.” 

“Tt is true,” said Circourt, “that there is no society in Paris 
better than that of the A s, and scarcely any so good. They, 
and two or three other families, hold an exceptional position. Their 
character, their wealth, their intermarriages, and the political 
importance of A—-— the father, have placed them in the aristo- 
cracy.” 

‘What position,” I asked, ‘“‘ do the C—— hold ?” 

« A very high one,” said Circourt, “but a different one. They 
are at the top of the bourgeoisie. Their only daughter refused the 
Duc de St. A——, and I can scarcely tell how many great 
aristocrats. She said that she was resolved to marry in her own 
sphere, and did so.” 

“She was the friend,” I said, “for whose loss Ampére is incon- 
solable.”’ 

“Yes,” said Circourt. ‘“ He has devoted the latter years of his life 
to her, and since her death to her parents. His own tastes carry 
him to Rome, but theirs took him to Pau. The noble young ladies 
dislike this state of things. They complain that the rich bour- 
geoise girls spoil their market.” 

“‘ They refuse,” I said, ‘‘ to marry the bourgeois men.” 

“ Utterly,” he answered; “a friend of mine, of good family but 
small fortune, is now becoming an old maid. ‘If I were a man,’ 
she says, ‘I should have married long ago; whether a noble ora 
roturiére, would not have signified. But I cannot marry a bour- 
geois, and I have no chance against the rich bourgeoises.’ ”’ 

March 22nd, 1862.—Lasteyrie was followed by Circourt. 
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“‘M de Lasteyrie,” I said to him, “has been talking to us of the 
ignorance of the clergy.” 

“ It is wonderful,” said Circourt. ‘‘ Pére Lacordaire was perhaps 
the most ignorant man that ever entered the Academy. His history 
and theology were full of originality. Indeed they were absolutely 
original, for he invented them as he went on. This gave to his 
sermons the charm of perpetual novelty. They never resembled one 
another.” 

March 24th, 1862.—The Hores, Kergorlay, and Circourt break- 
fasted with us. * * * * “ Let us ask Circourt,’’ I said, “ whether he 
thinks that Paris is ever safe from an émeute ?” 

“ Tt has not been so during my remembrance,” said Circourt. “It 
is not now. One seemed to be imminent two months ago. A 
dynasty cannot be opposed by Pretenders more dangerous than the 
Orleans family. Their mere number renders them formidable. A 
single childless competitor, a Henri V., may die. Nothing but an 
- Eastern massacre, like that which Jehu executed on the Royal Family 
of Ahab, could extirpate the descendants of Louis Philippe. Then 
there is not one of them who is not distinguished by the qualities 
which the French most esteem and admire.” 

““Were the French princes,” I asked, “right in taking service 
in the American contest ?” 

** No one can deny,” answered Circourt, “ that as a general rule 
foreigners ought not to take part in a civil war. But I think that 
this was an exception. The cause of the Federals is a just one. 
The Secession of the South was not justifiable on the only grounds 
on which rebellion can be justified—illegal government or intolerable 
oppression. It is tainted by slavery. The princes have a right to 
consider themselves as fighting in defence of the principle of lawful 
authority and national coherence. And probably, though with less 
right, they think that they are fighting against slavery. Thena 
French prince ought to be a soldier; the opportunities of an exile 
are rare. I think that the princes are right in seizing all that offer. 
McClellan’s school may not be a first-rate one, but war is to be seen 
there on a gigantic scale. Half a century has passed since such 
enormous armies have had to be moved over such enormous distances. 
I hear that the young princes are among the best officers in the 
Federal army, and that the advice and the influence of the Prince 
de Joinville are great, and have been very useful. It seems that 
Lincoln had obstinately determined not to surrender the com- 
missioners, and that having resisted the majority of his own 
cabinet, he yielded to the remonstrances of Joinville.” 

“Many of the friends of the princes,” I said, “regret their 
conduct.” 

“ Of course they do,” answered Circourt. ‘The friends of princes 
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always disapprove of everything that they do. To please them a 
prince must imitate Henri V., 


‘ Who never did a silly thing, 
And never said a wise one.’””! 


The conversation turned on language. 

“ How many words,” I asked Circourt, ‘go to the vocabulary of 
a peasant ?” 

“Of words that he understands more or less vaguely,” said Cir- 
court, “perhaps four hundred.” 

“And how many to that of a lady of the Faubourg ? ” 

“Not so many,” he answered, “except proper names. But of 
these perhaps five hundred. They form the stock of her con- 
versation. ‘Where were you, Madame, last night ? whom did you 
meet there ? How did So-and-so look ? How was So-and-so dressed ?’ 
The terror of a French woman is to be supposed to be guilty of 
originality, to be supposed to express any opinion that is not 
universally received, and she escapes by expressing none. I 
have stayed out visitor after visitor at a lady’s morning recep- 
tion, and never heard anything but the same questions and the 
same answers about the same people.” 

“T was walking,” I said, “in Cairo with a Turk, and we saw 
two Turks meet. They talked together with great volubility for 
about five minutes, I asked my companion what they were talking 
about. ‘They are repeating,’ he answered, ‘the.same questions 
over and over again, and repeating over and over the same answers. 
“ How do youdo?” ‘How do you do?” “ Very well,” “ Very 
well.” “ God be thanked.” ‘‘God be thanked,” and so on.’” 

“Well,” said Circourt, “the conversation of the Faubourg is 
much the same.” 

April 11th, 1862.—“ TI find,” I said, “ in Paris, a general wish for 
the success of the North, partly on the ground that the North is 
supposed to be fighting for liberty against slavery, but much more 
because the United States are supposed to be the enemies of 
England.” 

“ That the United States are natural enemies of England,” said 
Circourt, “is true—but they are also the enemies of all Europe. 
England without doubt is our rival, but she is pacific, she under- 
stands interpational law, and obeys it. Her ministers always act in 
the face of a powerful opposition which pulls them up if they ven- 
ture to behave fraudulently or unjustly. The government of the 
United States does not consist, as a Constitutional monarchy does, 
of an administration and an opposition, each watching and criticising 
the other. Neither the President nor his ministers are members of 


(1) I suppose this to be a parody on Charles II.’s epitaph.—M. C. M. 8. 
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Congress. They have not to defend their acts in public. They 
cannot be turned out if Congress disapprove them. Formerly, when 
the President was re-eligible, his hopes and fears as to re-election 
were a check on him. Now, when re-election is practically at an 
end, almost all restraint is gone. If the nation is with him, as it 
always is whenever his foreign policy is fraudulent or aggressive, 
he is omnipotent ; and even if it be opposed to any of his acts, he 
can be restrained only by the Senate, a body which seldom takes 
the trouble to interfere, except in some petty matter of patronage. 
Under the influence of the insolent, arrogant habits acquired in fifty 
years of wonderful prosperity and unchecked ambition, the United 
States are always threatening war. They know little of the law of 
nations, and care about it still less. 

“One of her naval officers writes to his Government to ask whether 
he ought to act legally or not. And the Government prints the 
dispatch without a remark. 

“Mr. Seward apologises for giving up the commissioners taken 
from the Trent, on the ground that their retention was useless. 

“If the empire of the seas is to belong either to England or to 
the United States, I had rather a hundred times see it in the hands 
of England. If the North can conquer the South, and re-establish 
the United States, it will in twenty years be the most arrogant, the 
most rapacious, and the most unscrupulous power on the globe. All 
Europe, and still more all America, is interested in its disruption. 

«<The most disagreeable country to negotiate with,’ said Guizot, 
‘is the United States. The best is England. The English are 
proud, and obstinate, and touchy, ready to take offence, but they 
never deceive you.’ ” 


We went to a full-dress party given by Lady Cowley in honour of 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales. The large rooms were full, 
but we did not meet a French acquaintance except the Maréchale 
Randon and the Drouyn de Lhuys’. There were many French 
people, but none whom we knew. Among the guests were Mr. 
Dayton, the Minister of the Federals, and Mr. Corbyn, from the 
South, each confident of the justice of his cause and of its success, 
and each angry with us for our partiality to the opposite side. 

‘If you had been really neutral,” said Dayton, “and had not 
raised the rebel provinces into a nation, by allowing them belligerent 
rights, we should have suppressed the rebellion in three months.” 

“Tf you had been really neutral,” said Corbyn, “and had not 
supplied the Federals with arms and ammunition, they would have 
given up in three months.” 

Sunday, April 12, 1863.—Circourt breakfasted with us. 

It is the first time that he has gone out since the death of his wife, 
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about six weeks ago. He was in better spirits than I expected. The 
constant spectacle of her sufferings for six years, cheered by little 
real hope, every day getting a little worse, must have so preyed on 
him, that I am not sure that their termination was not almost a 
relief to him. Incessant pain had injured every internal organ: all 
were found diseased, some extensively so. The prolongation of her 
life for so many years must have been owing to her great courage 
and patience, to very skilful treatment, and to Circourt’s assiduous 
attention. 

He stayed with us from ten to two. We talked principally of the 
subject which now most interests the French : Poland. 

Circourt. The enforcement of the conscription as a political 
measure directed against a particular class was an unjust act. But 
it was a Polish act. Wielopolski, the Governor, is a Pole; so are 
almost all the officials in the Kingdom of Poland. The Russian 
army has not been recruited since the Crimean war; a new levy has 
become absolutely necessary. The proportion required from Poland 
was small—fifteen thousand men, not four per thousand. The only 
impartial mode of forced recruitments, the ballot, has never existed 
in the Russian Empire. It is new, indeed, in Europe. Look at 
Shakespeare’s description of Falstaff’s proceedings. He requires 
from Justice Shallow four men. The justice tenders to him six to 
choose from; he takes the four who do not bribe him to excuse them, 
and boasts that he has formed his company out of the worst prolé- 
taires of the country. The practice in Russia has always been to 
require from every seigneur a certain number of recruits, and he 
chose whom he thought fit. Any who had incurred his displeasure 
were sure to go; so were any who were generally unpopular. 

Wielopolski recommended that on this occasion they should be 
taken, not, as was usual, from the agricultural population, but from 
the towns, and that, as there are no seigneurs there, the officials 
(Poles themselves) should point them out. The Emperor objected 
that it was a new plan. Wielopolski persisted, and it was done. It 
is a mistake to suppose that he turned educated young men into 
soldiers. He took none of the upper classes, none even of the 
bourgeois; those taken were just such as Falstaff took, except that 
they were taken only from the towns. 

Montalembert tells us that the statement in the Russian papers, 
that the recruits had submitted to their fate, not only without 
resistance, but with pleasure, was the drop which made the waters of 
bitterness run over. 

“Honour to the people which can bear anything except official 
hypocrisy, except le mensonge prodigué en son nom et pour son 
compte. sclave soit, mais esclave reconnaissant ct satisfait, non. 
Esclave qui se laisse féliciter détre libre et heureux, non, mille fois, 
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non. La mort, et la ruine, tous les désastres et toutes les tortures, 
plutét que Padhésion silencieuse au mensonge couronné et impuni.” 

Now, I have no doubt that many of these recruits, the refuse of 
the town population, were really gainers by being turned into 
soldiers, and that some of them thought so. To suppose, as Monta- 
lembert does, that these expressions in the newspapers produced the 
insurrection, is childish. 

What Wielopolski did was what Cavaignac did after the insur- 
rection of June, 1848, and what Louis Napoleon did in 1851 and 
1852. Each of them seized and removed, without trial, some thou- 
sands of persons whose presence he thought dangerous. Such an 
expedient is revolutionary, that is to say, both illegal and unjust, 
even if done honestly, and capable, indeed certain, of being fright- 
fully abused. But Wielopolski’s use of it was less objectionable 
than Cavaignac’s or Louis Napoleon’s. They made exiles and 
prisoners—he made soldiers of them. Every one of them supplied 
the place of an ordinary recruit, and they belonged to the same class 
as the ordinary recruits, except that they were townspeople instead 
of peasants. Most of them, without doubt, regretted the change ; 
but so the peasants would have done whose places they filled. The 
continental nations are not rich enough to make military service 
attractive. Their armies, therefore, do not consist, as yours does, 
of volunteers. Their recruits are always unwilling, and I doubt 
whether those taken in this recruitment were peculiarly so. It 
occasioned an insurrection, partly because the many years which had 
passed without a recruitment made it seem to be a new burden; 
partly because the people of the towns felt aggrieved at being ex- 
clusively subjected to it; partly because to be selected by the police 
was unusual, and was more odious than to be designated by the 
seigneurs; partly because the recollection of the waste of life in the 
last war made that selection seem a sentence of death; and partly 
’ because the Polish nobility is in a state of chronic disaffection, and 
the weakness of Russia and the power and sympathy of France 
made this appear to be a favourable occasion. 

Senior. But the peasants have joined in the insurrection. 

Circourt. Very few of them, only on the compulsion of the town 
insurgents, and when driven to it by the excesses of the Russian 
troops, who, like all semi-barbarians, often treat neutrals, or even 
friends, as if they were enemies. Scarcely any of the noble pro- 
prietors, or even of the bonne bourgeoisie, have risen. The bulk of 
the insurgents consist of the low townspeople, and of the poor 
nobles, the Szlachta, about eighty-five thousand families, without 
property or industry, who live principally as the retainers of the 
richer proprietors. They are the people who give to the Poles their 
national character. They have the vices both of a conquering and 
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of a conquered race: the misero orgoglio d’un tempo che fu, and 
the cunning dissimulation and perfidy produced by long oppression. 
They sigh, and as long as they are kept poor by their idleness, and 
idle by the want of education and by the prejudices of caste, they 
will sigh, for the good old times, when they were the human beings 
of Poland, and the peasants mere domestic animals; when any one 
of them had power to stop by a /iberum veto the legislation and the 
policy of the kingdom. They hate the improvement which has 
followed the Russian Government. 

Senior. Who, then, are the Scythemen of whom we hear ? 

Circourt. Szlachta and the poor townspeople. The bulk of the 
peasants are indifferent, or opposed to the insurrection. The Russian 
Government has not been a bad one to them. Even despotism is 
better for the lower classes than an ignorant aristocracy. In 1848 
Prussia resolved to give different institutions to the Germans and 
to the Poles in the Duchy of Posen. I was employed to distinguish 
them. Every family wished to be registered as German. If I had 
blindly admitted their statements, I must have reported that there 
were no Poles in the Duchy of Posen. 

Senior. And how many are there ? 

Circourt. 780,000 in a population of 1,494,000. All the western 
frontier of the Duchy has been—to use a German expression—con- 
quered by the plough. The Poles have been improved off the face 
of the earth. The superior diligence, thrift, and energy of the 
Germans have enabled them to buy out the Poles. 

Senior. The Poles complain that the Prussian Government 
interferes—that it lends money to Germans below the market rate 
of interest to assist them in buying estates from Poles. 

Circourt. I dare say that it does so; but ought the Poles to com- 
plain of that? It is a most mild form of oppression, for it brings in 
new purchasers, and increases the price of their estates. They are 
not forced to sell, though the Germans are tempted to buy. 

Senior. What is the whole Polish population ? 

Circourt. Six millions seven hundred and ninety-two thousand— 
3,872,100 in the Kingdom of Poland, 1,100,000 in Galicia, 
1,140,000 in White and Little Russia, to the west of the Dnieper, 
to whom must be added 1,615,000 Roman Catholic Lithuanians, 
who, though not of Polish race, sympathise with the Poles as co- 
religionists. 

But of this total of eight millions and a half only the 3,872,000 
of the Kingdom of Poland are compact enough to form a separate 
State. 

In the Russian provinces to the west of the Dnieper there are 
5,950,000 Russians of the Greek Church, 1,140,000 Jews, and 
115,000 Wallachs—that is, 6,215,000, as against 2,661,000 Poles 
and Catholic Lithuanians. 
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In Galicia the Poles are only 1,100,000; the Ruthenians and 
others of Russian descent and religion are 3,100,000. 

So that in these outlying provinces the portion of the popula- 
tion which is not Polish or Catholic is 9,315,000, that which is 
Polish or Catholic is only 3,661,000. 

Senior. How did the Poles penetrate into Western Russia ? 

Circourt. The inhabitants gave themselves up to Poland in order 
to escape the attacks of more barbarous nations, the Magyars, or 
Huns, and the Tartars. That was the beginning of Russian serf- 
dom. It was not a Russian institution. 

The Poles—that is to say, the Polish nobility—seized the land 
and gradually reduced the peasants to the state of serfs. 

When the King of Lithuania, Jagellon, married the heiress of 
Poland, the Lithuanians and Poles gradually coalesced. The Lithu- 
anian nobles adopted the Catholic religion, while the peasants re- 
mained Greeks, and they also were reduced into serfdom. From 
Poland the malady of serfdom spread over Russia, but was not 
finally established in Russia proper—that is to say, in Muscovy— 
till about the year 1618. 

On the whole the Poles are the- worst nation in civilised Europe ; 
the most turbulent, the most unscrupulous, the least capable of doing 
good to themselves or to anybody else, and, after the French, the 
most capable of doing harm. And, as is the case with all weak, 
silly, ill-conditioned nations, they have been always ill-treated since 
the time when they were strong enough to ill-treat others. Nations 
are beasts, who tear to pieces those who have not the wisdom or the 
strength to defend themselves. 

Senior. Jules Simon told me that a month ago. he feared that 
this rebellion would produce an European war; that Louis Napo- 
leon would be delighted to make it an excuse for escaping from 
Mexico, and rushing into another revolutionary struggle in support 
of Polish nationality ; that public opinion in France would support 
him; that the common danger would create a new holy alliance 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and that England would join 
them rather than see the first Empire renewed ; but that his fears 
were abated when he saw the first effervescence in France cool, and 
when he saw reinforcements sent to Mexico. 

Circourt. It is certain that the Mexican affair, which we thought 
disastrous, has saved us, at least for a time, from a great danger. I 
begin to think—almost to wish—that we may keep Mexico. A 
military friend of mine who has served long in Africa, said to me, 
“ Algeria has been a great financial burthen, but it has given to us 
an excellent army.’ Now, however, it is almost worn out as a school. 
The Arabs have long submitted, the Cabyles are submitting. Soon 
there will be no fighting there. Mexico comes happily to supply its 
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place. We shall bridge over the mortal district between Vera Cruz 
and Jalapa by a railway, and then our troops will be healthy. Their 
campaigns will be on mountainous plateaux. The long voyage will 
give experience to our sailors, and the treasures of Mexico will pay 
our expenses. 

Senior. I do not believe in the last prophecy. Neither wars nor 
colonies pay their expenses; but I have thought from the beginning 
that your occupation of Mexico was the only mede by which that 
fine country could be rescued from barbarism, the best mode by 
which the insolence and ambition of America could be subdued, and 
the safest outlet for your superabundant activity. 

Do you accuse us of having occasioned the Mexican war ? 

Circourt. I suppose so, for we accuse you of having occasioned 
everything that we dislike. "We accuse you of having produced the 
24th of February and the 2nd of December; of having created the 
Kingdom of Italy, and having robbed the Pope. 

' Senior. Just as the Confederates accuse us of having armed 
the Federals, and the Federals of having made a nation of the 
Confederates. 

Circourt. It is the price that you pay for your power and your 
prosperity. You are the objects of general envy, and therefore of 
general dislike and general calumny. If you will only allow us to 
make MacMahon King of Ireland, Prince Napoleon King of Scot- 
land, and restore the Heptarchy in England, we shall be your affec- 
tionate friends. 

Senior. Whence do you take your Polish figures ? 

Circourt. Principally from Smitzler’s L’ Empire des Tsars, vol. ii. ; 
La Population, Paris, 1862; and from M. de Buschen’s Bevolkerung 
des Russichen Kaiserreichs. They are both laborious and conscien- 
tious statisticians, and have made great use of Polish authorities. 

Senior. What will be the result if Europe does not interfere by 
force ? 

Circourt. Ten thousand Russians could beat the whole Polish army 
if it could catch them in a mass. They are about as formidable as 
the brigands of the Neapolitan dominions; supported by French 
money they may long keep up a guerrilla war, destructive to the 
country and mischievous to Russia, but they must be worn out in 
time. Russia will fight to the knife rather than create an inde- 
pendent Poland. It would be a mere avant-garde of France in her 
next war against Russia. 

April 22nd, 1863.—Circourt breakfasted with us. I mentioned 
to him Thiers’ fears of an attack on Russia by Sweden, which might 
draw France into war. 

Circourt. I have no such fears. The Swedes must know that 
Finland is irrecoverably lost to them. They ruled it oppressively. 
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Not a Fin was allowed to take part in the management of his own 
country. It is now one of the best governed countries in the world. 
The population consists of about 50,000 Russians, 250,000 Swedes, 
and 1,600,000 Fins. The Finnish population has doubled since 
Finland became Russian. They detest Sweden, and are loyal 
Russians. 

Senior. How do you account for the popularity of Russian rule 
in Finland and its unpopularity in Poland ? 

Circourt. The causes are religion and race. The Fins are Luther- 
ans, enjoying the best form of Christianity. The Poles are Roman 
Catholics, subject to the worst. Lutherans are tolerant, and are 
satisfied with toleration’ Roman Catholics require supremacy. In 
Russian and Prussian Poland and in Lithuania they are merely on 
a par with the other Christian sects. 

Senior. Are they on a par? We heard of persecution under 
Nicholas; we heard of outrages inflicted on the abbess and the nuns 
of a convent at Minsk, to force them to apostatize to the Greek 
creed. 

Circourt. I do not believe a word of those stories. Ido not believe 
that there ever was such an abbess or such nuns or such a convent. 
The lies of the Poles are beyond description or enumeration. Never 
believe a word a Pole tells you. He secretes and then pours out 
falsehood naturally, almost unconsciously. The Lutheran Fins are 
not merely unpersecuted, their clergy are paid by the State. Then 
they are an admirable race; honest, diligent, quiet, and moral. 
They are among the happiest people in Europe, as the Poles are 
among the unhappiest. The Polish peasantry are less miserable 
than the nobles or the townspeople because they are better, but they 
are idle, dirty, and superstitious. The townspeople and the nobles 
have these faults, and all the others that belong to a subject race 
which has once been dominant. All my information leads me to 
believe that the insurrection is subsiding. A friend who reached 
Paris a few days ago from Warsaw tells me that he saw no signs of 
it. The letters come punctually in six days; the railways are un- 
touched ; the peasants have not joined in it. I do not believe that 
it is really much more important than the brigandage of Naples. I 
know that the Russian Government is anxious to do for the Poles all 
that can be done for them without injustice to its subjects. It 
cannot surrender to Poland a population of five millions of Russians 
in its western provinces in order to please scarcely more than one 
million of Poles. Itis ready to execute the Treaty of Vienna by 
giving to its Polish subjects a national representation and national - 
institutions réglées d’aprés la mode d’existence politique qwil jugera 
utile et convenable de leur accorder. I believe that it would consent 
even to exempt the Poles of the kingdom from the conscription. 
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Senior. Perhaps it would be better to make the conscription over 
the whole empire depend on ballot. The old mode of effecting 
it by the arbitrary designation of the Jocal authorities seems incon- 
sistent with the abolition of serfdom. Such proceedings as those 
which occasioned this insurrection would then be impossible. 

Circourt. I do not believe that the conscription was the cause of 
the insurrection, though it was the occasion on which it exploded. 
The mine had been long prepared. 

Senior. By whom ? 

Circourt. By the great anarchical party ; by the party of which 
Mazzini is the type, perhaps the head. It might have broken out in 
Hungary, or in Venetia. No amount of good government short of 
the good government which makes a whole population loyal, would 
have prevented it. Bad government might have done so by crushing 
the spirit of the whole nation. But I have no doubt that what you 
suggest ought to be done, and will be done. The institutions of 
Russia are rapidly improving. The abolition of serfdom, a change 
which, for the number of persons and the importance of the interests 
that it affects, and the rapidity with which it has been carried 
through, has not, and probably never will have, a parallel in history, 
is succeeding admirably. After a brief indecision, the peasants have 
set to work diligently and cordially to cultivate their own fields, and 
to redeem their obligations to their former lords. The state of 
the Polish petite noblesse is hopeless. Their prejudices of caste, 
unsupported by property, must keep them, under any Government, 
restless and miserable ; but the rest of the nation has its destiny in 
its own hands. It may, if it will, be a prosperous part of a pros- 
perous empire. 

Senior. There seems to be no chance of the leaders of this move- 
ment acquiescing in such a destiny. The Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment answers the Czar’s amnesty by declaring that, “It was 
not with the intention of obtaining more or less liberal institutions 
that we took up arms, but to get rid of the detested yoke of a foreign 
Government, and to reconquer our ancient and complete inde- 
pendence.” 

Circourt. In such language I recognise the incurable folly of the 
Polish nobility. Independence means the right of eighty-five 
thousand families to oppress four millions of their fellow-country- 
men, and six or seven millions more of people who differ from them 
in race or in religion, and belong to them only because they inhabit 
countries which two or three hundred years ago went by the name 
of Poland. 


April 24, 1863.—Circourt called on us. The map of America 
was on the table. 


“T will show you,” he said, “what I expect to be the political 
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map of America three or four years hence. It will consist of at 
least three empires. The Western Empire formed of Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, California, Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota. The 
Southern Empire divided from the Northern by the Missouri River 
from its source down to its confluence with the Mississippi, then by 
the Mississippi down to its confluence with the Ohio, then by the 
Ohio up to the mouth of the Kankava River, then by a line crossing 
the Virginia mountains and running to.the Potomac, and lastly by 
the Potomac itself and the Bay of Chesapeak. This would give to 
each empire a well-defined frontier.” 

“It would give,” I said, “the greater part of the Border States 
to the Confederates.”’ 

“‘ They will not be satisfied,” he answered, “‘ with less, and in a 
short time they will dictate their own terms. The Federals seem to 
be bent on suicide, and it is by suicide that empires generally perish. 
Repeated defeats and disappointments may not break their spirit, 
but they disturb their reason. As the danger of irretrievable defeat 
grows nearer and nearer, and looks larger and larger, they lose their 
presence of mind, and rush on destruction as if they were fascinated. 
The terror of the Federals is foreign intervention, and they are right 
in believing that it would be fatal to them ; but yet, as if—to repeat 
the word—they were fascinated, they are doing what will inevitably 
bring it on. They put mein mind of the bird that in its extremity 
of alarm runs into the serpent’s jaws. Their insults and injuries 
must drive you into war.” 

“They may,” I said, “easily drive us into recognition of the 
South, but with more difficulty into war.” 

“ They tell the world,” he answered, “ that recognition will be 
followed by war. I trust that you will take up the challenge which 
they have been offering to you for two years. It does not become a 
great and spirited nation to allow itself to be deterred by threats 
from an act of justice. We have been expecting you to do so for 
some months—and our master is eager to join you. The next thing 
for you to do is to join us heartily in giving a good government to 
Mexico. Mexico must either be a monarchy untainted by slavery, 
and protected by France and England, or another Texas, a depend- 
ence of the Southern Anglo-American Empire peopled by slaves and 
semi-barbarous whites. On the result of our interference depends 
the question whether it shall be a Brazil, a peaceful empire, repre- 
senting in America European civilisation and European respect for 
international law, or a portion of a great Anglo-American republic, 
anarchical and miserable within, and aggressive, unscrupulous, and 
mischievous without. You committed a gross blunder when you 
withdrew from us last year. You were much more interested in 
rescuing Mexico from anarchy than we were. It was a God-send 
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for you that we were Quixotic enough pour tirer les marrons du feu. 
If we had not done so, you must have done so yourselves, or you 
would in a very few years have seen Mexico joined to the Southern 
Confederacy, and the largest and most powerful slave State in the 
world. You may now repair your folly. I strongly urge you, at 
the same time, if you can, on the same day, to recognise the Confede- 
rates, and to go to the assistance of the only well-intentioned and 
civilised party in Mexico, that which desires an European sovereign. 
You may perhaps thereby precipitate a war with the Federals; but 
in their frantic state of mind, I do not think you can avoid one, and 
in that case the sooner it comes the better.” 


N. W. Senror. 














COLORADO. 


Cotorapo, the last-born State of the Union, is little known in 
England, except perhaps in connection with a small insect that had 
the rare honour of procuring an Act of Parliament entirely for 
itself. Sceptical observers have doubted whether a genuine specimen 
of the much-dreaded beetle was ever seen alive in this country, and 
the curious thing is that precisely the same scepticism may be 
indulged in with regard to Colorado. Whether the oldest in- 
habitant of Colorado ever saw a live Colorado beetle may be a 
matter of dispute ; but there can be no doubt at the present day the 
beetle is unknown in the country which is supposed to have given it 
birth andaname. In these times of depression Colorado deserves 
attention on more serious grounds. There are some classes of persons 
that may benefit considerably by a knowledge of the capabilities of 
this newly opened-up country. Farmers who find a difficulty in 
paying rent, who complain of want of sunshine and of too copious 
and ill-regulated rain, may turn-with advantage to a country where 
sunshine is abundant all the year round, and where the supply of 
water to their crops is not dependent on the capricious clouds, but is 
drawn through irrigating channels from streams that never dry up. 
The situation of Colorado is peculiarly favourable to agriculture 
and stock raising. It lies almost in the centre, and forms, as it 
were, the apex of the North American Continent. From the Rocky 
Mountains there stretch eastwards vast rolling plains which stop 
only at the Missouri. These plains, destined one day to be the 
home of a large population, stretch from north to south for about 
1,500 miles, and from the Rocky Mountains east to the Missouri River 
about 500 miles. Colorado, in its western half, embraces a portion 
of the Rocky Mountains, the seat of a rapidly growing mining 
industry ; in its eastern division it occupies a portion of the great 
prairie. The mountains attain a height of 14,000 feet, and are 
rapidly beginning to attract holiday-makers as the Alps of America. 
The plains begin at an elevation of 7,000 feet, falling toward the 
eastern side of Colorado to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
This high plateau lies in the latitude of Spain; but the elevation 
and the cool breezes from the mountains reduce the temperature in 
the warmest months to a mean of 75°. The thermometer sometimes 
falls low for a day or two at a time in winter, but owing to the 
extreme dryness of the air the cold is not so disagreeable as in our 
humid climate. Snow seldom lies on the ground for more than a 
few days, but frosts, sufficient to stop ploughing, usually last for 
two months in the year. The rain-fall, with the addition of the 
snow-fall, is only from 12 to 16 inchesa year. The bracing air of 
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these lofty plains and the mildness of the climate are attracting 
many invalids, especially those suffering from weak lungs or 
bronchial affections. The extraordinary abundance of hot and cold 
mineral springs in the mountains draws patients of a different class, 
and Colorado bids fair to become the sanatorium of America. 

My acquaintance with Colorado began in 1876; it was renewed in 
1877, and again in the autumn of 1879. That seems a short time, 
but it covers the whole period of the existence of Colorado as a State 
in the Union. The progress of the centennial State has been mar- 
vellous. Twenty years ago it was scarcely known to any but 
trappers; but in 1859 the reports of gold discoveries in the Rocky 
Mountains brought a rush of adventurers, who formed the first 
population of the State. Gold had been found in the beds of the 
streams that flow from the Rocky Mountains, and fortunes 
were sought and sometimes found in the spadefuls of alluvial 
mud. Crowds began to cross the plains from Missouri, and per- 
formed a tedious journey of six weeks in covered waggons, which 
were facetiously called the schooners of the prairie. There was gold 
in the streams, but not enough for the hungry crowd that poured 
westwards, and the cost of living was exorbitant. Gold washing 
was abandoned; but in the meantime some of the disappointed ones 
remained in the country and laid the foundation of Denver, now the 
capital of the State. The city was laid out in 1864, and, with one or 
two checks, the population has steadily grown till it is now little 
short of 50,000. 

As the rage for gold began to abate, it was discovered that the 
mineral resources of Colorado far exceeded even the first glowing 
reports. Veins of silver ore were found cropping out on the surface 
of the mountains. The mineral veins already discovered extend for 
hundreds of miles along the ranges of the Rocky Mountains; and 
nothing more astonishes the traveller than the sight of holes and 
mouths of tunnels all over the sides of the bleak inhospitable moun- 
tains, side by side with small wooden houses, which afford the hardy 
miners all the protection they receive from the storms of winter. 
The general extent of the mining industry may be gathered from 
the out-put of metal last year, which amounted to 53 tons of pure 
gold, 1934 tons of pure silver, about 6,000 tons of copper, and 10,000 
tons of lead. The discovery of large deposits of carbonate of lead 
ore, each ton containing about 5 lbs. to 15 lbs. of silver, has, in the 
space of ten years, created a new town of about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Two years ago the district where Leadville now stands did not num- 
ber 1,000 inhabitants, but already a city has grown up, with banks, 
schools, churches, a theatre, and even an opera-house. Leadville is 
about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea, and for more than half 
the year, from November till June, is covered with snow. Some of 
the miners may become millionaires, but certainly they pursue their 
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business with slight regard to personal comfort. Nearly all the 
mines are over 10,000 feet above the sea-level, and some even are 
marked at 12,000. Communication with the lower world is cut off 
for half the year. The miners lay in their stocks of provisions in 
November, and live throughout the cold winter in wooden houses, 
lined, if the miner is luxurious, with sheets of pasteboard. Stories 
of sudden change of fortune among the Leadville miners during the 
last year are plentiful. One man, who six months ago slept in a 
shed, is now amillionaire. Another, whose family had been starving 
all winter, at last made a “strike,” as it is called, and forthwith 
treated himself at the store to a feast of sardines, and consumed so 
many tins of them, that the dealer stopped the supply lest he should 
suddenly lose a good customer. These are the fortunate ones, and 
little is heard of the many disappointed miners who search in vain 
for treasure. It has been stated recently that 6,000 “ holes”’ have 
been opened around Leadville, of which only 100 pay. But among 
so many blanks, the prizes, if few, are enormous. One mine alone 
yields £40,000 a month. The Leadville ores seem to be of a peculiar 
and exceptional character. The ore is not found in true fissure veins 
—cracks in the rock through which ore has been forced up from 
unknown depths—but appears to have overflowed like lava, and 
spread out in a horizontal stratum. In some places there appear to 
be two such strata, one lying above the other. These mines are not 
so enduring as those that work fissure veins, but the ore, while it lasts, 
is very easily taken out and very easily smelted into silver-lead. In 
this state it is transported to the east, where the metals are separated. 
Difficulties may very likely arise in regard to the ownership of 
these peculiar beds of ore. The law of the State makes no provision 
for such deposits. The owner of the apex of a true fissure vein gets 
a certain length of the vein on the reef, and the ground for 75 feet on 
each side of it. Downwards he can follow the lode, although it dip 
under the surface ground of an adjacent owner. The law thus con- 
templated lodes that were vertical, or but slightly inclined, and not 
deposits that are nearly horizontal. The Leadville deposits will 
probably soon be exhausted, but not so with the majority of mines in 
Colorado, which are true fissure veins, and are practically inex- 
haustible. The mines that have been worked longest are now pro- 
ducing the best quality and the largest quantity of ore. Coal is 
abundant. It has been mined for many years for domestic purposes 
and railway locomotives, and now the iron ore industries are to have 
a start. A company is being formed in New York and Colorado to 
erect Bessemer furnaces for the production of steel rails. Coal and 
Clayband iron ore are found in juxtaposition in the southern districts 
of Colorado. Lime is found at no great distance, and railways run 
within a few miles of inexhaustible beds of hematite and magnetic 
iron ores. There is plenty of work on the spot for Bessemer fur- 
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naces, for although Colorado is already not ill supplied with 1,200 
miles of railway, the New York and Boston magnates, who now 
control the Colorado lines, are committed to an extension of the 
railway system for another 1,000 miles during the coming years. 
The mineral resources of Colorado possess an interest of their own, 
but they also have a most important bearing on the future of 
agriculture in the State. The population is between 200,000 and 
300,000, and has increased over 50 per cent. within the last two 
years. About one-half of the population is engaged, directly or 
indirectly, in mining enterprise among the mountain ranges. Nearly 
50,000 live in Denver, and the rest are to be found in smaller towns, 
or engaged in farming or stock-raising. This large mining popula- 
tion affords a ready market, close at hand, for every species of 
agricultural produce. Agriculture is thus conducted under specially 
favourable local circumstances. When the first rush to the mines 
took place it was supposed the country was worthless for agricultural 
purposes. The surface is sparsely covered with short grass, and 
although it seems scanty to the passing traveller, accident discovered, 
what experience has abundantly confirmed, that it is of fine quality, 
and sustaining both summer and winter great herds of sheep and cattle. 
During the first winter at Denver no hay or fodder could be obtained 
for the cattle that had brought the miners and provisions across the 
plains, and the owners of the cattle turned them out on the prairie, 
as they supposed, to die. In the following spring, however, the 
animals were all found in good condition about thirty miles below 
Denver, and the nutritious powers of the scanty herbage required no 
other proof. The soil at the first glance does not look promising. 
It is composed of a fine dark brown mould mixed with gravel, very 
compact, but at the same time very porous and friable. Where the 
gravel has been completely decomposed, or the soil consists of fine 
dust, blown or washed from the higher portions of the plains (called 
Bluffs), it inclines to clay. Near the surface the earth is darker than 
lower down, but the quality is essentially the same and very uniform 
throughout. The soil is indeed so rich in the mineral constituents 
of plants, and its depth so great, that with a proper supply of water 
it yields larger and finer crops of wheat, barley, and oats than any 
other State in America. Water, however, is necessary, except in 
the bottoms of the shallower valleys traversed by streams ; and the 
cultivable land is thus limited to the area that the water of the 
mountain streams will suffice to irrigate. The agricultural portion of 
the State is confined to the strip of land, ten to thirty miles broad, 
which extends from north to south, the whole width of the State, 
along the plains at the base of the foot-hills. Owing to the general 
flatness and gradual sloping character of the ground the land can be 
irrigated at small cost. Between Denver and the northern boundary 
of Colorado six principal streams, besides the river Platte, flow from 
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the foot-hills across the plains. The water from these streams is 
conveyed in canals or ditches, which are sometimes as much as 50 
miles long. Some of the smaller canals have been built by co- 
operation among the farmers. In other cases they are owned by 
local joint-stock companies, of which the shares are held principally 
by the farmers themselves. The largest of all—the Lorimer and 
Weld Canal—is the property of the Colorado Mortgage Company of 
London. It is 50 miles long, from 25 to 30 feet wide at the bottom, 
and carries water to irrigate 40,000 acres. The company itself owns 
20,000 acres, which, with a right in perpetuity to sufficient water for 
irrigation, it is selling at 52s. to 60s. per acre. The land is sold in 
quantities of 80 acres and upwards. At this rate the land is freely 
purchased, payment being taken in five instalments for the con- 
venience of buyers. Settlers on the public lands can buy water for 
£1 per acre. By homesteading a settler can become owner of 160 
acres for a few pounds, but he must reside on it for five years before 
he can get a title. The settler may choose to pre-empt, in which 
case residence for six months, together with the execution of certain 
improvements, gives a title. By pre-emption the land may be obtained 
for 5s. an acre if distant from @ railway, or 10s. an acre if in the 
vicinity of a railway. A settler can only homestead or pre-empt 
once. Railways are owners of land along their lines, in square 
miles alternately with the public lands, which are subject to home- 
steading and pre-emption. Railways sell their land at prices vary- 
ing from 12s. 6d. to 25s. an acre according to circumstances. 

The undulation of the plains makes ploughing and irrigation very 
easy. The water is supplied to the farmer, not directly from the 
main canal, but from a subsidiary ditch, formed with a plough along 
the surface of the plain, on a nearly uniform slope. The farmer 
excavates with his plough a similar smaller trench along the top of 
the land he intends to plough, and then, making breaks in the lower 
side, allows the water to flow over the whole surface of the field. 
After two or three days the land is ready for ploughing, and the 
water is turned off. After irrigation, a pair of light horses will turn 
over the soil at the rate of an acre aday. Cereals require to be 
watered once or twice in the season. The custom is to break new 
land in August, September, and October, turning the sod two or 
three inches deep, and the winter frost pulverises it, and makes it 
into a good seed-bed by spring. Old stubble land is irrigated in a 
similar manner ‘before being ploughed, either in autumn or spring, 
and the seed is sown as soon after ploughing as possible. The soil, 
once thoroughly wet, is very retentive of moisture, and no more 
irrigation is necessary tilt June, when the water is again turned 
over the crops for a day or two. The land is very easily tilled and 
cleaned, and irrigation is a simple process, as may be easily under- 
stood from the fact that one man alone (exchanging, it may be, help 
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with a neighbour in harvest) can cultivate 80 acres under crops in 
rotation, and that, too, without working so hard as a small farmer in 
this country. Self-binding reaping machines are in general use, and 
give complete satisfaction. Threshing machines, driven by steam or 
horse power, are driven from farm to farm as at home. 

Colorado produces all the kinds of crops and vegetables grown in 
England, with the addition of many that flourish only in a warmer 
climate, such as Indian corn, sugar beet, tomatoes, &c. Grapes and 
peaches ripen in the open air, and in the southern parts of the State 
grapes and plums grow wild. Flax is also occasionally met with 
growing wild. The wheat and barley raised on the irrigated lands 
are as fine as any in the world. The average crop of wheat is from 
20 to 25 bushels per acre; of barley, about 35 bushels; and of oats, 
it is asserted that in the uplands the yield is occasionally as high as 
from 80 to 90 bushels per acre. Specimens of cabbages, mangolds, 
swedes, and beet-root of enormous size, are exhibited at the State 
fair ; but as cattle feeding is not yet practised, they are raised chiefly 
for domestic use. But the average of crops is not much indication 
of what the soil, in the hands of a skilful farmer, may be made to 
yield. The majority of those who have taken to farming in Colerado 
knew little or nothing of the business when they settled, and the 
cultivation would generally be considered slovenly at home. When 
the soil is well cleaned and tilled, and the supply of water 
adequate, a return of 35 or 40 bushels of wheat per acre may be 
reasonably expected ; and in several cases last season, although the 
crops are not considered generally large, over 45 bushels of wheat 
have been threshed out. The prices obtained are, and must continue 
to be, tolerably high. The quantity of cultivable land is not suffi- 
cient to supply the mining population, and, as the nearest competitor 
is about 500 miles off, the Colorado farmer has the cost of carriage 
in his favour. The demand for poultry, butter, eggs, and milk is 
great, and in supplying it the industrious farmer’s wife can add very 
materially to his income. Wheat sells at from 32s. to 36s.; barley, 
from 25s. to 30s.; oats, from 17s. 6d. to 20s. per quarter. Hay 
is sold at from 50s. to 60s. per 2000 lbs., butter from 1s. to 
ls. 6d. per lb., and eggs from Is. to 1s. 3d. per dozen. Farm 
labour of satisfactory quality can without difficulty be obtained. 
Wages are about £5 per month, with board and lodging, which cost 
as much more. The labourer is engaged by the month, and although 
he is dispensed with from October to April, farmers easily get hands. 
As a general rule, however, farmers in Colorado work on their farms 
themselves, but they have the satisfaction that the land is their own, 
and that in such a climate, and with such a soil, labour is much 
lighter and more agreeable than is dreamt of in this country. For 
the same reasons the cost of labour per acre, although the wages paid 
to the labourer are high, is scarcely, if at all, greater than the farmer 
has to pay in Scotland, and by those who have capital, farming is 
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being prosecuted on a large scale with great profits. During two or 
three months in the year there is little, if any, work to be done on 
farms, but a pushing man may hire out his team and make a good 
bit of money in the winter months. 

For a new country, the drawbacks are not serious. Some years 
ago, in 1875, Colorado, in common with the Middle States and some 
parts of Canada, was visited by clouds of grasshoppers, which con- 
sumed the greater part of the crops. These unwelcome guests 
disappeared as mysteriously as they came, and have done no damage 
since that year. The farmers have studied the ways of these pests, 
and are confident that the crops can hereafter be protected from 
danger. On the other hand, it is alleged by some that the grass- 
hoppers come once in seven years. But the farmers do not seem to 
dread their coming so much as formerly, and extended cultivation is 
said to prevent their reappearance. Autumn or early spring sowing 
puts the crops beyond danger before the full-grown insects make 
their appearance in autumn, and experience taught several means 
of effectually destroying the young ones in the following spring. 
Already in the cultivable region Colorado has developed the prin- 
cipal. amenities of civilisation. As the country settles, free schools 
are built in every district. A certain proportion of the public lands 
is reserved for the maintenance of the schools, and any deficiency is 
met by taxation. The local taxes, however, do not exceed sixpence 
per acre; and in all the small towns churches of various denomina- 
tions have been built, and are maintained by voluntary contributions. 
The houses in which the farmers live are at first wooden-framed 
buildings, lined with sheets of pasteboard, and in that climate are 
found very tolerable. When the farmer makes a little money, he 
builds a brick house. Cotton-wool trees are planted round the 
homestead, and with irrigation these quick-growing saplings in a 
few years shade the house and contribute a charming variety to the 
landscape. In the older parts, settled ten years ago, some of the 
farmers have planted these trees round their fields, and improved the 
aspect of the country to a wonderful degree. Coals are abundant, 
and may be had at any railway station at about fifteen shillings a 
ton. The general standard of living is high. People live well; 
every one, including the farm labourer, has meat and tea or coffee 
three times a day. 

But although a great future undoubtedly awaits the farming 
interest in Colorado, the present profit is greatest for the stock- 
keepers. There is, indeed, probably no part of the world where a 
young man with a few thousands can employ himself more agreeably 
or profitably than in rearing cattle on the plains of Colorado or 
Wyoming, or in the Parks of the Rocky Mountain ranges. A few 
hundred pounds expended on houses and the erection of coralls in 
the neighbourhood of a permanent stream will form a basis of opera- 
tions, and he can graze his flocks of sheep or herds of cattle on the 
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public lands around without rent. The outlay is the food and wages 
of his “cowboys;” and after providing for that expense, he may 
devote the whole remainder of his capital to the purchase of graded 
heifers and good shorthorn bulls. Graded heifers may be got across 
the mountains in Montana, California, or in Oregon, at a cost of £3 
each. Shorthorn bulls, fairly bred, and suitable for the country, 
can be purchased at from £10 to £20. Sheep, of satisfactory quality, 
are driven, or rather eat their way, from California, and can occasion- 
ally be bought in Colorado or Wyoming at 12s. When crossed witha 
better class of sheep they soon improve, and yield fleeces of 5 to 6 lbs. 

If the stockman has the faculty to select good men—and such are 
to be had out in the West—he need not make himself a prisoner in 
his ranch, but may treat himself to a month’s hunting in the moun- 
tains, or even to a trip to England, without imperilling his interests. 
How long the present system will last, of pasturing on the public 
lands, is uncertain. Last summer a Commission of Congress was 
engaged on an inquiry into the best system to be adopted with 
regard to the public lands, and an idea is entertained that the 
government will sell land suitable for grazing, but too dry for culti- 
vation, in lots of eight square miles, about 4,000 acres, at a low 
figure. Should this policy be adopted, the ranches will be fenced in, 
and a much higher type of cattle can then be advantageously intro- 
duced than would pay when, as at present, the cattle of different 
owners roam together on the plains. The profits of the present 
system are enormous, notwithstanding the low price of cattle. A 
three-year-old steer, weighing alive about 1,200 lbs., fetches only £4. 
The increase of the stock, after deducting deaths, is about 80 per 
cent. on the number of the cows, if the cattle are fairly well attended 
to. The attention required is not much. To cut the grass with a 
mowing-machine in some of the meadows, and to save the hay for the 
emergency of a snow-storm severe enough to debar the cattle from 
their food, is all that is necessary. But even that slight precaution 
is, I fear, rather the exception than the rule in the Colorado ranches. 

The ease with which meat may be grown out in the West, was 
forcibly impressed on my attention by an incident I observed in 
the North Park. The North Park is a great undulating plain within 
the Rocky Mountains, at an elevation of 7,000 or 8,000 feet. The 
drove I saw consisted of 3,000 cattle, of a size and quality that would 
have attracted favourable notice in any of our markets at home. 
They had been feeding on very nutritious grass in the Park all 
summer, and were expected to weigh 1,400 Ibs. They were born on 
the Pacific slope, and were feeding here, as a resting-point in their 
journey from California eastwards. They were part of a lot sold to 
Chicago dealers at £7 10s. a head, and were going to Illinois to be 
fattened for the English market, and would reach Liverpool, ready 
for the butcher, early in 1880. Thus cattle that first see the light 
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on the shores of the Pacific are driven slowly, at the rate of about 
ten miles a day, as far as the centre of America, and after grazing 
there for a year, are carried by railway to the maize-growing States, 
whence, after a stay of a few months, they make their final journey 
to Liverpool. These are facts that lead to reflection. Only ten 
years ago, cattle from the Eastern and Middle States were taken 
westward across the mountains to California, but the tables are now 
turned. Cattle-breeding has developed so rapidly in the Pacific 
States, as not merely to supply the demand there, but to pour its 
surplus of the improved American cattle back to the East, and thus 
to supplant the inferior Texas breed, which in a few years may be 
expected to disappear altogether. It is computed that during the 
present year 50,000 cattle have made the journey eastwards across 
the plains. 

Looking at the capacity for development shown by facts like these, 
it is idle to imagine that the supply of American cattle will become 
exhausted within any time that can be mentioned in the proximate 
future. These plains, covering thousands of square miles, are 
specially adapted for rearing cattle. But there is one direction in 
which a government, even moderately acquainted with the interests 
of beef-producers, might confer a benefit upon the farming interest. 
We cannot compete with the American stock-keeper in the earlier 
stages of meat production, but in the last stage of all—the fattening 
for the market, which is at present done in Illinois and other maize- 
growing States—the farmer in this country has facilities which 
would enable him to distance his American competitor. The cattle 
I saw were to be transported by rail to Illinois at a cost of 25s. or 
30s. per head; for other £5 a head those cattle could be landed at 
Liverpool. The store cattle sold in Colorado for £7 10s. These 
would be sold at a profit to all concerned in Liverpool at £15 a head, 
and when fattened, could be sold readily, even in these bad times, 
for £20 a head. But this profit of £5 a head is forced into the 
pockets of Illinois farmers by the wisdom of our Government, 
which prohibits the importation of store cattle for the farmer, and 
admits only fat cattle for the butcher. Such conduct from “the 
farmers’ friends” is not kindly. 

Those who say that there is disease among American cattle, and 
that what the farmer wants above all things is protection from 
disease, betray a want of acquaintance with the facts of the case. 
The real opposition comes from a few breeders of cattle who have 
the ear of the Government, and who object to any store cattle being 
imported, whether in health or disease; but the great body of 
farmers want cheap store cattle, and they can have them both cheap 
and healthy from the natural breeding grounds of the West, if only 
the Government would put itself to a little trouble and exercise a 
little care and common sense. There never has been any disease in 
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the Western States or in Illinois, Iowa, or Michigan. The direct 
route for cattle is through those States on the main lines of railway, 
and, crossing into Canada at Detroit or Port Huron, they could be 
shipped from Canadian ports. Cattle could thus be carried to 
England without ever approaching at any point within hundreds of 
miles of any place where disease has existed. Those acquainted 
with the system of transport know that simple and effective arrange- 
ments could be made insuring that only Western cattle should pass 
into Canada, and the only hope I see for the British grazier is in 
getting these cattle. The attention of the department was called to 
this suggestion by a question put in the House of Commons last 
session, but the mouthpiece of the Government would not con- 
descend so far as even to promise an inquiry. Such neglect we are 
unfortunately but too familiar with, and there seems little hope of a 
change until farmers and mercantile men insist on having some men 
in the Government of this commercial and agricultural country who 
know practically something of the country’s interests. I cannot but 
think that we should be better off if we interfered less in our neigh- 
bours’ affairs, and paid some attention to our own. 

In the present agricultural crisis I observe that hope is maintained 
in some quarters by the notion that the supply of agricultural produce 
from America will fall off. This hope is based on the expectation 
of an increase in the cost of transport, and of the inability of the 
American farmer, in the face of an increasing home demand, to grow 
wheat as cheaply as he has hitherto done. It seems to me that for 
some years to come, at all events, these expectations will prove 
delusive. In the Western States it cannot be doubted that wheat 
can be raised on the grand scale at a price with which the British 
farmer cannot compete, assuming that he continues to pay the present 
rents. But itis not these large producers whom the British farmer has 
really to fear. The farming capitalist in America usually stretches his 
arms too wide. He wants to be the biggest wheat grower in the world, 
buys all the land he can get, and mortgages it at 10 per cent. ; very 
probably the greater part of his working capital is also borrowed. 
With a fine crop he makes a large profit, which will very likely be 
used to buy still more land. But a bad crop or low prices tell a 
different tale, and not unfrequently the mortgage sweeps away his 
whole property. The huge farm is broken up into lots of 160 to 
320 acres, or it may be 640 acres, with a facility, cheapness, and 
simplicity that would astonish our lawyers. Free trade in land on a 
sound tenure soon adjusts the size of farms to the local conditions. 
The price of agricultural produce will not be regulated by these 
huge capitalists, but by the small farmer who is the principal 
labourer on his own land. He comes from the Eastern States or 
Europe with a wife and family, and settles on the public land almost 
without cost, or he may find better land belonging to a railway com- 
pany, for which he will pay £1 to £2 an acre, in seven or ten yearly 
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instalments. He will cultivate 60 or 80 acres with his own hand 
and team, at first—if he comes, like a great many, knowing nothing 
of farming—with indifferent results. Of his 60 acres perhaps 40 are 
under wheat, the rest being laid out in Indian corn, potatoes, and 
vegetables. He keeps a cow and pig and poultry. Add to these 
things groceries, and the provisions of his household do not need to 
be further indebted to the outside world. If he can sell only 40 
quarters of wheat off his 40 acres at 15s. a quarter, he will procure 
clothes and groceries sufficient for a comfortable subsistence for his 
family. If he cannot get 15s. a quarter he must take what he can, 
and try to make up the deficiency out of his eggs, butter, poultry, 
and pigs. His farm is his home as well as his livelihood, and he 
cannot abandon it when wheat comes below what the wheat manu- 
facturer would consider a paying price. The same reasoning applies 
to beef and cheese. The farmer will produce the article that he 
finds to pay best, but some produce he must raise in order to get the 
necessary comforts of life. 

There is little doubt that the rates of carriage last spring were too 
low to be remunerative, but American railways, paying good divi- 
dends, can carry at rates that would not pay in this country. The 
Union Pacific Railway, which has made fortunes for its founders, 
sarries cattle between points where there is no competition at half 
the through rates charged at home. Coal is carried across the plains, 
where there is no competition, on railways the bonds of which are 
at a premium, at ls. 4d. per ton per mile. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the Americans have first-rate water communication from the 
wheat-growing districts with which the railways have to compete. 
Already vessels have loaded in Lake Superior and delivered direct 
at Liverpool ; and, when the Welland Canal now nearly finished is 
completed, vessels carrying 5,000 quarters of wheat will load at 
Chicago for European ports. Practically, however, in order to pre- 
vent heating, it is found expedient to tranship cargoes of wheat 
shipped in autumn, and by the use of elevators transhipment from 
barges or vessels to railway trucks, and vice versa, costs only 2s. or 
3s. per quarter. In the busiest season last year wheat was sent by 
rail from Chicago to New York for 7s. per quarter; by water it was 
lower. The freight from New York to Liverpool was at the same 
period 4s. to 4s. 6d. per quarter, and these are maximum rates. 
From the improvements to be expected in steamers, and an increase 
of competition by the opening of new lines of communication by 
land and water, the reasonable prediction is that rates of carriage 
will be lower in the future even than in the past. The average rate 
of transport from Chicago to Liverpool will in all likelihood fall 
short of even 10s. per quarter. I cannot therefore bring myself to 
think that we have seen the last of American competition, or that 
the lowest point in depression has yet been reached. 

J. W. Barcray. 
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THE ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. 


In a recent series of essays Professor Seeley has wisely counselled 
the historian to restrict his survey in future to the political pheno- 
mena of his subject, and to abandon his present practice of inserting, 
at stated intervals, in his work a conventional and necessarily inade- 
quate dissertation on the manners, art, literature, social institu- 
tions, scientific and philosophic theories, commercial and industrial 
aspects of the particular period upon which he is for the time 
engaged. This advice, perhaps, will not be altogether welcome to 
those aspiring minds who would fain “take all knowledge to be their 
province.” But it would seem probable that they will soon feel 
themselves to have no choice in the matter. The complexity of 
modern life is increasing so rapidly as to outstrip all efforts of mortal 
man to keep pace with its advance. Non si lingue centum: not if 
the human powers of research, of arrangement, of analysis, and of 
literary composition were increased an hundredfold, could they 
accomplish the task which a writer would set himself who should 
resolve to treat, and with all the thoroughness which the modern 
view of history demands, of every aspect, social as well as political, of 
our many-sided English life. That subject of so much speculation 
and recipient of so many admonitions—the future historian—may 
perhaps be among us at this moment in the flesh, and disputing with 
all the ardour of youth and inexperience the proposition above laid 
down. If so, one could hardly do better than recommend to him an 
attentive study of the two substantial volumes which Mr. T. H. 8. 
Escott’ has just placed at his service. Their contents are not 
history, they are only the materials of history ; but from the amount 
of patient and conscientious labour which has so obviously been 
bestowed on the collection and arrangement of them, we may 
measure the undertaking of a historian who, in addition to his 
ordinary duty of narrating events, should apply himself to master 
all the details of the institutions which Mr. Escott describes—all the 
political, commercial, financial, judicial, industrial, educational 
matters with which these volumes deal—-and then, finally, proceed to 
discuss all the questions at which Mr. Escott only glances, and to 
attempt a solution of all the problems which it was his business only 
to state. The mere headings of such a series of chapters as those 
on Rural Administration, Municipal Government, The Working 
Classes, Pauperism and Thrift, Co-operation, Criminal England, 


(1) England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. 8. Escott. Cassell, Potter, 
Galpin, & Co., London, Paris, and New York. 
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Educational England, Official England, Religious England, Professional 
England—will show the extent of the ground over which a his- 
torian would have to follow the author ; while the following passages 
will give some idea of the further region which he would have to 
traverse alone. It is Mr. Escott’s enumeration of the political and 
social questions which have emerged or become urgent within the 
last generation, and which, as has been said, it was not within the 
scope of his work to discuss in any exhaustive way :-— 


*‘ Old lines of social demarcation have been obliterated, ancient landmarks 
of thought and belief removed, new standards of expediency and right created. 
. . . » We have made for ourselyes strange gods, and we livein a state of tran- 
sition to a yet unknown order. The precise functions of the new philosophy, 
science, theology, and art are as loosely defined as the exact provinces of the 
three estates of the realm or the future relations of the different component 
parts of society. We hold enlarged conceptions of our place in the scale of the 
peoples of the earth, but what England’s mission really is we have not quite 
decided. We are in process of making up our minds what respect or atten- 
tion, in fixing the destinies of a great nation, is due to the popular will, what 
obeisance to the sovereign, what confidence to the sovereign’s advisers. We 
are in perplexity as to the course we should steer between the democratic and 
the monarchical principles. It isa moot point whether the governed or the 
governors should be the judges of the plan of government that is adopted. It 
is an open question whether we" should accept measures , because: of the 
man, or base our estimate of the man upon his measures. The respective rights 
of employer and employed, capital and industry, are an unsolved problem. A 


clear and generally accepted notion of the duties of the State has still to be 
formed.” 


We may not agree with Mr. Escott that all these questions are as 
open, in the strict acceptance of the word, as he represents them; 
but if they are not all “debatable,” in the sense of dividing opinion 
equally or nearly equally on their merits, they are at any rate all of 
them debated. 

It is impossible to close these volumes without a certain sense of 
that exaltation which is the mind’s response to an adequate present- 
ment of any kind of greatness. And this, apart from their high 
value to the politician and the public writer, as a manual of refer- 
ence on matters of detail, is, perhaps, their highest praise; for it is 
easy so to present to us a vast and complex whole, that its com- 
plexity shall impress more strongly than its vastness—that our 
mental condition shall be one of bewilderment rather than of 
admiration or awe. And to say that a writer, or a painter, or an 
orator has avoided this, is the same as saying that his powers both of 
conception and: execution have proved equal to his difficult task. By 
reflection, by imagination, by study, or by such combination of these 
as the nature of his subject requires or permits, he must himself have 
risen to the height of outlook from which others now survey his 
work; and what is more, and harder, he must further have shown 
himself a master of those rare arts of guidance whereby alone he 
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can enable others to stand beside him. The two kinds of faculty 
which complete success of this kind demands are more frequently 
found dissociated than in company. Often does a matchless ex- 
positor in detail fail to bring or keep his subject as a whole within 
the range of his own and his reader’s or hearer’s view; but yet more 
often has a wide and comprehensive observer and thinker been left, 
through lack of expression, to enjoy his prospect by himself. It is 
no light achievement for Mr. Escott to have shown in a work of such 
magnitude that he possesses the powers of both these types and the 
weaknesses of neither. He has not been compelled to narrow his 
survey in order to preserve the clearness of his picture ; nor, ex- 
tending it, has he lost himself in the mazes of his own detail. It 
would, of course, be mere flattery to say that he has dealt with 
every department of the national life in such a manner as to satisfy 
the specialist, or that in his treatment of the several parts of his 
subject he has always accurately observed the proportion which 
they bear, in fact, to one another; but it is doing him no more than 
justice to admit that his shortcomings in these respects are not so 
serious as to affect the substantial value of his book. After all 
deductions made under these heads, it remains true that he has 
taken and retained a fairly steady grasp on his subject as a whole, 
and that he enables any commonly attentive and receptive reader to 
do the same. 

But what shall we say of the impression which the picture pre- 
sented to us in these volumes leaves upon the mind? That the 
panorama which is unrolled before us is a moving and inspiriting 
onc has already been implied. Regard it how we will, with what- 
ever of triumph or foreboding, it is a mighty drama of human effort 
that we feel we have been witnessing. As a record of mere 
material progress, as a chapter in the history of man’s advance 
towards complete dominion over the powers of nature and supreme 
mastery of the arts of life, the delight in its contemplation must 
indeed be as lasting as are the gains to humanity which it registers. 
But when we look beyond the smoke of our factories and the steam 
of our locomotives, when we listen for other sounds than the clamour 
of our markets and the clink of our money-bags, what shall we say 
of all else that we see and hear? Are we greater, wiser, stronger 
than that England of a century, a half-century, a generation ago, 
which we seem to have left so many ages behind us? Greater, I 
mean, in anything but the greatness that can be measured by riches, 

wiser and stronger with any other than the wisdom which accumu- 
lated wealth attests, and the strength which it confers? It did not 
enter into Mr. Escott’s plan to discuss this question ; and to decide it 
finally we Englishmen should first have to agree—a serious pre- 
liminary difficulty—upon a definition of the qualities of national 
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wisdom, strength, and greatness, or, at any rate, upon a definition 
of the national policy by which our title to these qualities is to be 
proved. According to some we are wiser—truly wiser—than our 
forefathers in exact proportion to our more exclusive application to 
our own insular affairs, and our greater indifference to all that 
happens beyond the seas that surround us: and the same persons 
maintain further that by perseverance in the same lines of action 
and abstention we shall continue to grow, as we have already grown, 
in strength and in greatness of the only kinds that are worthy of the 
ambition of enlightened men. By others, on the other hand, the 
creed which has thus been summarised is regarded as deadly error, 
and not only so, but as counsel suicidal and self-stultifying—as the 
advocacy of a policy which must in operation inevitably defeat its 
ewnends. They contend that for England to devote herself to the 
pursuit of material prosperity within her insular borders, to the 
exclusion of all concern with the politics of the world without, 
would be as though a manufacturer should decline to concern him- 
self with anything but his existing stocks of raw material, or to 
devote any attention whatever to the sources of his supply. They 
argue that the commerce by which we have prospered, and in which 
we are bidden to engross ourselves that we may prosper yet more, 
has grown out of our empire, is dependent upon it, could not in its 
present magnitude survive it; and that to maintain this empire even 
merely as the security for our commerce and the condition of our 
prosperity, we must reject the very counsels which in the name of 
commerce and prosperity are proffered to us. We are told to “ stick 
to trade”’ and leave foreign affairs to take care of themselves ; when 
it is only by vigilance in watching these affairs, and by a determined 
exercise of influence on their course, that we can hope to retain that 
power upon which our trade depends. We are told, they complain, 
to denude our arsenals and restore our handful of soldiers to 
industry, that so our whole resources and all our energies may be 
devoted to the work of the producer and the merchant; when 
nothing is more certain than that before very long we should have 
in place of the unproductive soldier the unemployed workman, and 
for every storeless arsenal a host of empty warehouses and idle 
mills. 

But the controversy goes much deeper than this. It is not only 
on the question of mere commercial expediency that issue is joined. 
There are those who contend that a national policy is not to be 
determined by simple considerations of material prosperity ; that 
nations do not, any more than individuals, “ live by bread alone ;” 
and that no people can become the greater and stronger, or in the 
end the healthier and happier, for having voluntarily abandoned a 
mighty empire bequeathed to them by the wisdom and valour of 
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their forefathers, and deliberately thrown up the great part for 
which they have been cast in the drama of the world’s history. 

It is no part of my present purpose to weigh these conflicting 
theories against one another; it should, indeed, be no part of 
anybody’s purpose who values his time: for, perhaps, there is 
scarcely an idler exercise in disputation than to argue on the com- 
parative merits of rival ideals of life. And, this being so, there 
would be something like arrogance in founding a theory of national 
decline in moral stature or in force of will upon what would be a 
contested assumption of the debasement of national ideals. If the 
great majority of intelligent and thoughtful Englishmen concurred 
in believing it to be wiser, nobler, and more conducive to the true 
happiness of their country to resign their high place among the 
nations, it would be not only vain but impertinent for any single 
Englishman to rebuke them. But whatever impertinence there may 
be in condemning the ideal of national duty and highest interest 
which the mass of a civilised people may construct for themselves, 
there is none in insisting that a nation should be true to its own 
ideals whatever they are—none in maintaining that the confirmed 
incapacity of a people to act up to their own conceptions of civic 
duty is, so far as it extends, a symptom of national decline. And 
that is the case here. For it is notoriously not the fact that English- 
men as a community are agreed that it is best for them to surrender 
their empire and descend from their place in the world. On the 
contrary, it is difficult to find any one who accepts that doctrine even 
in private, and impossible, so strong and well-grounded is the belief 
in its general unpopularity, to find any public man who will venture 
publicly to uphold it. There may be some or many among us who 
hold that this surrender of place and power is inevitable and not far 
distant; and some few who think, or fancy they think, that when 
that event shall happen they will not greatly regret it; but there 
are none who think, or none at least who say, that we ought as a 
matter of enlightened policy to invite that event, or even that we 
should hesitate to make the greatest sacrifices to avert it. The 
immense majority of Englishmen are as proud of their empire and 
their power in the world as ever their fathers were, and they avow 
(in theory) as full a determination to retain it. If, then, it should 
appear that practice does not conform to theory in this matter, but 
is more or less conspicuously at variance with it ; if it should appear 
that with all the ancestral pride in their empire the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen show something much less than the ancestral 
willingness to labour and suffer, to spend and be spent, for its pro- 
tection and maintenance—then there will assuredly be no presump- 
tion in contending that the present generation of Englishmen are 
evincing symptoms of decline in moral stature and in force of will. 
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Ideals may be as debatable as you please, but moral elevation 
cannot possibly consist with dereliction of admitted duty, nor force 
of will with reluctance to make the sacrifices which discharge of 
duty demands. 

Does, then, the present generation of Englishmen or does it not 
exhibit these evidences of national decadence ? The question seems 
almost to answer itself. The unwillingness of the English people to 
consent to the sacrifices necessary to secure their empire is a fact so 
familiar and notorious that it has become a cardinal principle of 
guidance to politicians of both parties, who, though they doubtless 
exaggerate the strength of this unwillingness, and by acting upon 
their exaggerated estimate do much to confirm and increase it, are 
yet by no means mistaken in their belief in its reality. So well 
established is the belief that it has led men otherwise patriotic into 
a sort of inverted alliance with their adversaries. They accustom 
themselves to the contemplation of the loss of our empire, not 
because they would themselves feel no regret at losing it, but 
because they despair of the possibility of obtaining from the people 
who profess to be proud of it the means of its adequate defence. It 
is a common thing to hear it said that we must protect our posses- 
sion as best we can with our navy ; but that if we cannot thus suc- 
cessfully defend it, it must go, because the country “would not 
stand” being called upon to keep up a really sufficient army. And 
the actual strength of the army is determined not by what is thought 
to be required for safeguarding the national interests, but by what 
it is believed that the nation will “stand.” A private citizen who 
should protect his property in that fashion, and who, instead of con- 
sidering first what protection he required, and then how much it 
would cost, should first consider how much it was agreeable for him 
to spend, and then content himself with as much safety as could be 
bought for the money, would be commonly regarded as an imbecile 
niggard—as the incarnation of penny wisdom and pound foolish- 
ness. Andif he were the son of a father who had been wont to 
proceed in the same matter upon the more sensible and liberal plan, 
we should have no hesitation in affirming his moral and intellectual 
degeneracy. Why then should we hesitate to draw the same infer- 
ence in the case of the nation ? 

There is doubtless a danger of pressing the analogy between 
communities and individuals too far. It is, of course, not true that 
conclusions as to character may be as confidently drawn from con- 
duct in the one case as in the other. Society is an organism, and an 
organism is something more than the sum of its component parts. 
There is a familiar saying which expresses the truth that the cor- 
porate sense of responsibility in a joint-stock company is not mea- 
sured by the average amount of these qualities among individuals ; 
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and it would be no more safe to infer the degeneracy of a race— 
considered in its units—from the weaknesses manifested collectively 
by a nation than it would be to estimate the average morality of 
individual directors from their conduct asa board. Political union 
has some of the effects of commercial association in so far as the 
weakening of the individual sense of responsibility is concerned ; 
and it would not follow from the acquiescence of an entire com- 
munity in the neglect of national duties that the effective patriotism 
of the individual has on the average declined. The shock of a great 
crisis would be required to recall him (but if it came would effectu- 
ally recall him) to the perception that every citizen is personally 
bound not only to discharge his own obligations to his country, but 
to do his utmost to induce others to perform theirs, and that in the 
meantime he cannot justify his own neglect by the mere example of 
others. The fact that such a stimulus should be required to awaken 
his conscience is a misfortune, and might even turn out to be a cause 
of fatal disaster; but the disaster, if it befell, would, so far, be 
referable not to any decay of the qualities of the individual citizen 
(which is what is meant by “the degeneracy of the race”), but 
rather to the character of the political system under which he lives, 
and to its effect in lulling the sense of individual duty into a slumber 
from which it may awake too late. 

On this part of the question there may be more to be said here- 
after; but, meanwhile, it is not to be assumed tbat the neglect of 
national duties is wholly to be referred to the accidents of political 
organization. All that can be said of those accidents is that they 
exercise a certain influence in determining the result. To say that 
they are wholly responsible for it, to affirm confidently that the 
national character has undergone no change for the worse since the 
days when the burdens of the empire were ungrudgingly met and 
the dangers which threatened it unflinchingly faced, would be to dis- 
play a confidence for which there is assuredly little warrant to be 
found in human experience and the teaching of history. It would be 
strange indeed if England had escaped the common malady of all 
exceptionally prosperous states, and if the extraordinary growth of 
wealth and luxury which has been witnessed in this country during 
the last thirty years should have left its people as apt as ever in the 
practice of those virtues of energy, fortitude, and self-denial which 
are certainly supposed to flourish more vigorously in poorer soils. 
The evil influence of the love of riches and the love of ease is dis- 
tinctly traceable in many departments of the national life; and 
their direct effects are constantly perceptible in the tone of public 
opinion upon international affairs. But these effects are as nothing 
compared with the influence which they indirectly exercise—as 
nothing in comparison with their reaction on the national policy, 
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as they are reflected back upon it from the conduct, now become 
traditional, of English public men. For it is surely a thing indis- 
putable that the supposed inordinate desire of the Englishman to 
save his pocket is accepted as an article of faith by politicians of 
all shades of opinion in this country. This anxiety may be over- 
estimated ; we think it is; the belief in it, in the exaggerated form 
under which it possesses the minds of Government after Government, 
may be, and we think it is, a superstition. But, nevertheless, it 
exists ; it is deeply rooted, and it exercises a supreme, and as some 
of us are beginning to think a supremely malign, influence upon the 
whole course of English politics. And, be it reasonable or super- 
stitious, the origin, growth, and predominance of the belief are to 
be traced to the character of the national history during the last 
generation. What it means is, that an uninterrupted career of 
peace and prosperity is believed to have begotten such a disposition 
in the English people that neither political party dare allow them- 
selves to be outdone by their rivals in tenderness for the pockets of 
their countrymen. Large expenditure for any purpose, however ne- 
cessary, is the one form of unpopularity which no ministry, of what- 
ever politics, will willingly face. -‘‘ Extravagance,” meaning thereby 
any outlay of money, however justifiable, which is at all greatly in 
excess of the amount spent by their predecessors in office, is the one 
sin for which Governments of the present day appear to think that 
there is no forgiveness. And if ministers of both parties thus shrink 
from calling upon the nation to make necessary sacrifices, their 
behaviour must imply a belief which, whether true or false, is 
equally a thing to be deplored. If they are right in thinking that 
the call will be resented, then the national prosperity has really 
lowered the character of the nation. If they are wrong in so think- 
ing, then the prosperity of the country has, through this false 
assumption as to its effects, been the means of introducing a most 
mischievous tradition into English politics. In either case the 
evil is a serious one, and its existence is a great blot on the other- 
wise attractive future of our country which such a book as Mr 
Escott’s presents to us. 

There are other ways in which a long career of peace and 
prosperity may tend to disable a people situated like ours from 
maintaining their place in the world. It may act upon them intel- 
lectually, in a certain sense, as well as morally. Besides indisposing 
them to incur the efforts and sacrifices which their position requires 
of them, it may prevent them from perceiving what efforts and 
sacrifices are actually required. And it is impossible not to see 
that to this latter danger the average Englishman of the present 
day is pre-eminently expcsed. Of all European peoples we are the 
least interested, the least impressed, by that mighty transformation of 
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the face of Europe, which, beginning early in the last decade, is 
still working itself out to unknown issues before our eyes. From 
the point of view of those who would confine our interest strictly 
to matters which concern the safety of these islands, this indifference 
will of course appear neither irrational nor dangerous. In their view 
we may well remain— 


‘‘ Quid Tiridaten terreat, unice 
Securi.” 





The fears and anxieties which agitate the military despot of the 
Continent have, as they conceive, no existence for us. No intrigues, 
no combinations or conflicts on the mainland of Europe, are likely to 
threaten us with danger behind our barrier of seas. But those—and 
IT am assuming, as I think, with reason, that they are the vast 
majority of Englishmen—who hold that we have interests to safe- 
guard beyond our own shores, and far away from them, ought surely 
to possess a reasonably quick perception of any dangers, or even any 
possibilities of danger, by which these interests may be threatened ; 
and their indifference to all that is foreshadowed by the busy 
intrigues which are now being prosecuted, the huge and exhausting 
armaments which have for long (and not, it is to be supposed, for 
nothing) been maintained on the continent of Europe, is surely a 
serious matter. Yet the ordinary Englishman regards all these 
things with a truly amazing insouciance. Animminence of peril to our 
foreign interests may rouse him for a moment; but on the briefest 
adjournment of the crisis he relapses once more into the apathy in 
which, at this moment, when continental bargainings and con- 
tinental preparations for conflict are at the zenith of their activity, 
he is so contentedly lapped. It appears, indeed, as if the unbrokenly 
tranquil tenor of the national history for so many years past had 
begotten in him an incorrigible habit of regarding the affairs of 
all the world through the spectacles of the peaceful trader—an abso- 
lute incapacity to believe that all nations are not as absorbed as his 
own in the business of accumulating wealth and perfecting their 
domestic institutions. The great wars which convulse the Continent 
at intervals of about every five years do not, it would seem, give 
any lasting shock to this comfortable belief. The ordinary Englishman 
regards them as strictly casual, if deplorable, episodes of interruption 
in the lives of people who are otherwise as peaceful and as peace- 
loving as himself; and after each catastrophe he repairs his shattered 
theory as calmly as the Swiss peasant rebuilds his chalet to await the 
down-rush of the next avalanche. He cannot, or will not, see that 
the succession of international struggles which have agitated Europe 
are not accidental exceptions to a rule of peace, but so many steps in 
the fulfilment of a pre-ordered scheme of war; and that he has all 
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along been the spectator of one and the same tremendous drama of 
conflict which opened when the first shot was fired in Holstein in 
1864, and will end—who knows when and where? That his own 
country will be spared the necessity of playing a part in it is more 
than he or any one else can say ; but, vitally important as it is that 
he should be prepared for that contingency, he treats it, and will 
treat it till it changes from a contingency into a certainty, as some- 
thing which he may safely exclude from consideration altogether. 
Here again, then, we discover a most serious element of weakness 
in the position of a country like ours ; and this also is an element of 
weakness which may, with the highest probability, be regarded as a 
product of that long career of prosperity on which we are wont to 
congratulate ourselves. 

Enough, however, on the social effects of our recent history con- 
sidered in their relation to our foreign interests. Enough as to 
the influences which our worldly fortune and material progress may 
have exerted upon our position as a people among peoples. It 
remains to consider the political developments which have coincided 
with this period of extraordinary social advance. 

Of our purely political progress we can doubtless speak with less 
hesitation and reserve. Our gains in that department of the national 
life are unquestionably more assured, less open to suspicion on their 
own merits, less liable to deduction and set-off. Our public life is 
not only immeasurably purer than it was half a century ago, but the 
tone of public morality is sensibly higher, the standard of public 
duty more honourably exacting, than they were within the memory 
of comparatively young men. As a people we have made visible 
progress in our power of personifying “the State” as an object of 
loyal and ungrudging obedience. To the vigorous vitality of our 
municipal institutions Mr. Escott does no more than justice; and a 
thoroughly healthy diathesis of local nerve centres should perhaps 
encourage the hope that a paralysis of the functions of the brain may 
be curable. So, too, of other symptoms of political health. The 
diffused political capacity of the English people is as undeniable and 
as valuable a thing as the energy, enterprise, and courage of many 
an Englishman; and just as the presence of these individual 
qualities forbids us to despair of our fortunes in the international 
struggle for existence, so the collective political aptitudes of the 
people may safely be said to insure us against the worst forms of 
internal misgovernment. So long as we continue to find that 
Englishmen can explore, and colonise, and invent, and, on occasion, 
fight, as well as ever, we have some right to feel confident of holding 
our own as a nation in the world, however heavily we may be 
handicapped by popular apathy, diplomatic ineptitude, and military 
unreadiness. And in like manner, so long as Englishmen remain 
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able to organize, and debate, and administer, and mutually display 
that statesmanlike reasonableness and tolerance in which some other 
nations are so sadly deficient, we may reject the notion that even a 
complete breakdown of our present political machinery would con- 
sign us to anarchy. But so might a man congratulate himself on 
the fundamental soundness of his constitution, or on the vis medicatrix 
nature as exhibited in his own person. Such congratulations have 
nothing to say to the question whether he is or is not suffering from 
a specific disease ; and if he is, he must not attempt to pass off upon 
us his powers of future recovery as evidence of present health. The 
English body politic is an organism; and though we may fully 
admit the proofs of constitutional vigour and recuperative capacity 
which are to be seen in much of its structure and many of its 
functions, all this is beside the question whether it is in perfectly 
sound health at the present moment. It is to be gathered from 
Mr. Escott’s political chapters, and in particular from the one 
entitled ‘Crown and Crowd,” that he thinks it is: but one need not 
be a pessimist to disagree with him. On the contrary, it is the rather 
difficult, I venture to think, to examine our political state, as 
exhibited in the character and conduct either of the governors or 
the governed, and yet more as displayed in the relations between the 
two, without feeling that the burden of proof in this matter lies 
wholly upon the optimist. 

Lamentations over the decline in the credit and capacity of Par- 
liament have passed into commonplaces, but are none the more 
worthy of attention on that account perhaps. Complaints of that 
sort are always sure to be caught up and repeated by a number of 
persons who, if separately cross-examined, would be found to agree 
not at all as to their reasons. Some who deplore the “decline of 
Parliament” are thinking only of the success of the practice of 
Obstruction—an evil indeed which threatens its very life, but which 
has nothing to do, properly speaking, with decline. We do not call 
aman an invalid because a loaded pistol is being presented at his 
head. Doubtless he will die if he cannot wrest the weapon from his 
assailant’s grasp; but his death will throw no suspicion on the per- 
fect soundness of his organs. Others who talk of parliamentary 
decadence mean merely that the graces of oratory have almost dis- 
appeared ‘from the House of Commons, and that its debates are 
mighty dull reading—as indeed they generally are. Others again 
are thinking of the lack of any sign of statesmanship among the 
many “rising young men” of both Houses, and of the difficulty of 
filling Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Beaconsfield’s places when they 
shall become vacant. But neither of these failures—neither the 
failure of oratorical power nor the failure of nascent statesmanship— 
is necessarily any serious and permanent deduction from the political 
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utility of Parliament. The first is an unimportant and the second 
may be only atemporary defect. Worthy successors to the late and 
present Premiers may hereafter appear, and eloquence is the mere 
ornament of a deliberative assembly, less practically valuable by far 
than those business qualities which, as Mr. Escott truly says, are to 
be found in abundance in this as in previous Parliaments. 

It is not with these defects nor with the passing mischief of ob- 
struction—neither with the poverty of parliamentary oratory, nor 
with the maliciously protracted length and deliberately procured 
futility of parliamentary sittings—that we need greatly concern our- 
selves. A representative assembly might be systematically dull of 
talk and temporarily harassed by mutineers without having seriously 
or lastingly declined in political importance and authority, in 
strength or in the consciousness of strength ; and if no such loss of 
authority and importance had been suffered by the English Parlia- 
ment—if it showed no decline and no suspicion of its decline in 
representative weight and value, we might submit with reasonable 
equanimity to a despotism of commonplace tempered by the revolt 
of the Home Rulers. But can this be said of the present Parlia- 
ment, a Parliament pre-eminently entitled, if origin and composi- 
tion alone could confer such a title, to speak with authority and to 
display the consciousness of strength? We know that it cannot be 
said. We know that a divided and temporising Ministry has been 
no whit emboldened by the possession of that large and docile 
majority, which stands ready to follow them into the lobby at any 
hour and on any question without the hesitation of a moment or the 
defection of a man. We know that the strength which Govern- 
ments are supposed to derive from possessing the absolute control of 
Parliament has been altogether wanting to that Government which 
is able to exercise a control more absolute than has belonged to any 
possessors of power since 1841. It is vain to plead the personal 
weakness of the present incumbents of office, for it needs no strength 
to lean upon any support which is itself believed to be strong. The 
“timidity of the Government” is only another name for their dis- 
trust of the strength of their supports; and to admit the existence 
of this distrust is to admit that a majority in these days is no longer 
believed to possess the representative value of a majority in former 
days—or, in other words, that the authority of Parliament as a factor 
in the polity of England has suffered a decline. Nor, again, isit to the 
purpose to contend that in the most signal example of the weakness 
of Ministers—their vacillating Eastern policy—the support of their’ 
majority was morally weakened by the want of a mandate, and that 
the voice of a Parliament elected before the Eastern question was revived; 
had on that question no necessarily representative value. Legitimate 
enough in the hands of an Oppositionist, and as a weapon of attack 
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upon the Government, this argument is rather the ally. than the 
enemy of the proposition affirmed above. It may be said, indeed, 
that it is merely a restatement of that proposition in a somewhat 
different shape. For since the necessity of a “mandate ” has never 
been recognised in the English political system ; and since there is 
nothing in constitutional law or in the obligations created by consti- 
tutional practice to prevent a Parliament elected upon one political 
question from taking up and proceeding to dispose of any new ques- 
tion of whatever magnitude, and whether domestic or foreign, which 
may arise during its appointed period of existence ; since, in short, 
the present Parliament were under no legal or consuetudinary dis- 
ability to deal with the Eastern question—to what conclusion are we 
led by the fact that its moral authority so to do was so warmly dis- 
puted on the one side and so half-heartedly vindicated on the other ? 
We are led, as before, to the conclusion that the general representa- 
tive value of Parliament was on both sides regarded as less complete 
than formerly. An assembly which under the old franchise would 
have confidently ‘backed itself” to correctly anticipate the unde- 
clared will of the constituencies, and a Ministry which under the 
old franchise would have unhesitatingly staked their tenure of office 
on the correctness of that anticipation, have shown under the new 
franchise an obvious distrust of this capacity of forecast. It may 
be that Ministry and majority were alike unduly diffident ; it may 
be that they would have been safe in crediting the electorate with 
the same political preferences as they entertained themselves ; but 
whether that be so or not is immaterial. Belief in the possession of 
strength is in cases of this kind the measure of the strength pos- 
sessed. A representative body begins to decline in authority by as 
much as it begins to doubt how far it faithfully represents. 

But, indeed, it is difficult to imagine that even the most sanguine 
believer in the ultimate saving virtues of household suffrage can 
regard with complacency the first effects of its introduction into the 
English representative system. Opinions may differ as to what 
should be the centre of political power in a given country or in all 
countries ; they may differ as to the class or classes who should in 
the last resort control the destinies of a nation; but there can 
hardly be any difference of opinion as to this, that political power 
should be always in exercise somewhere—that at every moment of a 
nation’s existence its corporate acts should be the expression of deli- 
berate preference, the fulfilment of distinct volition on the part of 
some assignable man or body of men—sovereign, minister, aristo- 
cracy, bourgeoisie, proletariate, or what not combination of any or all 
of these. It never entered the mind of the most perversely ingenious 
of constitution-mongers to frame a polity under which for consider- 
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the desires (expressed or correctly divined) of anybody, but accord- 
ing to the mechanical direction of somebody guessing blindly at 
the desires of somebody else. Yet this is exactly what happens 
with a country governed ultimately and in theory by a democratic 
electorate, but practically and proximately through a representative 
body which has ceased to represent. Under a system of this kind 
it is conceivable, and even easily possible, that the national policy 
may at any given moment take a course which expresses neither the 
will of the electoral majority nor the personal preferences of the 
Ministry and Parliament by whom that will has been misread. The 
result in this case is no more satisfactory, and the process by which 
it is reached is no more rational than if there had been an antecedent 
agreement that in all cases of doubt the policy of the nation should 
be determined by tossing up a half-crown. 

There are three ways in which this grotesque anomaly can be 
remedied. The representative body may regain the power of antici- 
pating with reasonable certainty the undeclared wishes of the con- 
stituencies. Or, magnifying their office, they may take their own 
course regardless of the popular will, and trust to the arts of 
persuasion or the favour of events to convert if necessary the 
ultimate depositaries of power to their own views. Or, lastly, these 
latter must acquire enlarged facilities of declaring their will upon 
all subjects to those whom they entrust with its execution. Either 
the agent must better understand his principal; or he must assert a 
larger right of independent action, or the principal must be con- 
tinually renewing the authority and supplementing the instructions 
of the agent. The first of these corrective processes it is needless to 
discuss; it is the most satisfactory solution, and it might be an 
attainable one if only human affairs would consent to stand still. In 
that case we might see the titular rulers of the country gradually 
acquiring and perfecting themselves in the art of divining the wishes 
of the democracy, until at last they were able to predict the decisions 
of that vast and formless body to which we committed the supreme 
power in the State in 1867—to predict them, that is to say, with as 
much general accuracy as distinguished the judgments of the most 
popular statesman of the pre-reform period with respect to the 
smaller electorate to whom he had to render account. But in the 
meantime ? In the meantime there is a perpetually recurring neces- 
sity for taking resolutions and acting upon them; and inasmuch as 
the method of guessing is unsatisfactory to all parties concerned, it 
is tolerably certain that either the second or the third of the three 
enumerated remedies will in fact be chosen. The second is popular 
with that considerable class of persons who wish to eat their cake 
and have it, who desire to enjoy the combined advantages of two 
distinct and incompatible forms of government——-to enthrone a 
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puppet proletariate, and then to set a bourgeois or aristocratic 
oligarchy to pull the strings. Should a single individual, sove- 
reign or minister, chance for a moment to get these strings into his 
exclusive grasp, these same persons would straightway hold up their 
hands and shriek ‘‘ Cesarism!’’ Yet they do not appear to perceive 
that their own mode of “ managing ” the people is every whit as 
opposed to the principles of democracy as is the personal government 
which they denounce. But, be this as it may, there seems no proba- 
bility that this second expedient will be resorted to ; the whole ten- 
dency of the time is in the direction of the third. 

There is apparently but one way in which Liberal politicians think 
that the legislature can be again put en rapport withthe people, and 
that is by facilitating a more frequent and more detailed declaration 
of the popular will. The necessity for this change and the great 
advantages which would accrue from it are assumptions underlying 
every Liberal speech and Liberal newspaper article which expresses 
discontent with the parliamentary system as it stands. Nor is it only 
from the rank and file of the parliamentary army that these views 
find voice; Cabinet ministers and great party leaders from time to 
time give evidence of the growing belief that the British elector has 
become “the blessed Glendoveer” of politics, that it is his to 
speak, and theirs, ministers and pariy leaders, to hear. And to 
do nothing but hear; for it is this which differentiates the repre- 
sentative under the new suffrage from his predecessor under the old. 
Lord Derby on one occasion, in a phrase of such unlucky crudity as 
to produce a certain shock, informed a deputation that he was waiting 
for “the instructions of his employers.” It was not his business as a 
Foreign Minister to warn or exhort, still less to advise, and least of 
all to instruct the democracy as to the policy proper to be pursued 
by England on the Eastern question ; his business began and ended 
with receiving and executing their orders. Such lapses of political 
tact and delicacy are not in Mr. Gladstone’s way ; but in different 
language he has fully adopted the doctrine implied in Lord Derby’s 
blunt metaphor. He has recently told the Scotch constituencies 
that the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland is a question 
on which they must make up their minds for themselves; and 
that if a majority of them—even the narrowest, I suppose, would 
do, even a majority that might be converted into a minority by a 
few vigorous speeches from Mr. Gladstone himself—resolve to ask 
for disestablishment, their request shall be granted. The orator’s 
reservation of his own opinion has, of course, drawn upon him the 
adverse criticisms of his political opponents; but these we need not 
consider. Let it be unhesitatingly assumed that if Mr. Gladstone 
expressed no opinion upon Scotch disestablishment, it was because his 
own judgment was in complete suspense thereon; but the inquiry 
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which then suggests itself is, Ought Mr. Gladstone’s judgment to be 
in suspense on a question of such importance, and so long before the 
world ? and ought he to have propounded the issue at all unless he 
were prepared to state his own opinion upon it? Twenty years ago 
would not a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s eminence and influence 
have thought that unless he was himself prepared to recommend 
disestablishment, it would be wrong for him publicly to raise a ques- 
tion of such magnitude? In the fact that the Mr. Gladstone of 
1879 thinks otherwise we have a measure of the change which has 
taken place in the relations of responsible statesmen to the con- 
stituencies. The electors are beginning to be recognised not only 
as the supreme decisory authority on all questions of government 
and legislation—that, of course, they are, and must be in every 
representative polity—but as the initiatory and the only initiatory 
authority on all such questions. Parliament, on the other hand, is 
coming, or has already come, to be regarded as merely the mouth 
through which their voice is heard, ministers merely as the hands by 
which their will is executed. To borrow a metaphor from the 
theologians, the inspiration required by the Government and 
Legislature has ceased to be dynamical merely, and has become 
mechanical. Until it is given them what to say—and do, they 
have as little originative power as a Delphic priestess away from her 
tripod or a Hebrew prophet in private life. They are tobe the mere 
media of a will, a voice, a power which is not their own. How 
Conservatives may regard the prospect which is here unfolded is not 
clearly known ; but the Liberals, as we have said, appear to welcome 
it. They seem eager for recognised conversion into delegates, 
absolutely impatient for the mandat impératif. 

How the country will fare under such a system as they are 
apparently striving after, I would not venture to predict; but this 
at least may be said, that the system, worked out to its full develop- 
ment, would be one absolutely without any parallel in modern times. 
A democracy encouraged to exert a direct and perpetual control over 
the work of government, asserting and enforcing a claim not merely 
to ratify but to initiate and direct the national policy in every 
department of the State, delegating no more to its so-called repre- 
sentatives than a flute-player delegates to his flute, and with its 
own movements not controlled, as in the Cvsarist variety of 
the system, by the powerful ddton of an autocratic leader — 
the result of all this may turn out to be ordered harmony, but 
one must hear it before believing in it. In no modern country 
has the democratic principle been carried so far as we shall 
carry it if this is to be the future of our State. In some coun- 
tries the democratic principle has been corrected, if also cor- 
rupted, by association with the principle of personal rule; in 
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others it is allowed free play at certain stated periods alone, and 
during the intervals between these a rigid constitutional law or 
practice keeps it in abeyance. Demos, in other words, has been in 
some countries mocked with the attribution of absolute power while 
he was really being led by the nose ; elsewhere he really has this 
power, but has agreed to exercise it only once in a fixed term of 
years, and has got to regard his own agreement with a superstitious 
reverence which protects it from revocation. In England alone does 
he seem destined to recover the full, the continuously exerted, power 
of his old days in Athens. England alone of nations seems bent on 
repeating in her own person that old-world political experiment 
which closed at Cheeroneia. 

But it is time to make an end. No doubt there is more to be said 
in the form of less serious set-off to those social and political gains 
which Mr. Escott has reckoned up; but to have noted the graver 
deductions is enough. The charge conveyed in the much-abused 
word “ pessimism ”’ lies ready enough to be levelled at anybody who 
does even as much as this. He, I find, is exposed to it who merely 
declines to regard the material prosperity of a nation as perpetual, 
or as everything ; who insists that its wealth and its civilisation, its 
command of human resources, its skill in the arts of life, are but so 
much splendid drapery, beneath which, when we raise it, we may 
find the signs of mortality and perhaps even the symptoms of 
approaching death. Yet it is not pessimism to insist on this; 
unless, indeed, the Slave at the Triumph was a pessimist—a mere 
foolish croaker unworthy the attention of a successful general. 

H. D. Trarit. 








A Norte on THE PrRecEpING ARTICLE. 






As Mr. Traill is one of the ablest and most active representatives of 
the little group of public writers who are every day urging the 
nation to take what they describe as a loftier and firmer view of its 
duties, we have in his paper a good opportunity of examining what 
it is that this view amounts to. By his friendly leave, I have ven- 
tured to offer one or two short remarks on his position, in the hope 
that they may make the issues between his school and its rival rather 
more definite. To me it seems, to put it shortly, that Mr. Traill’s 
propositions on the subject of the Empire (pp. 1883—135) are really 
tainted from end to end with the fallacy of petitio principii. He 
assumes, in justification of his despondency about English public 
spirit, the premiss from which decline in public spirit might be 
inferred. But he ought to be reminded that this premiss is exactly 
what the people of whom he complains, strictly refuse to admit. 
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(1) “ According to some we are wiser than our fathers in exact pro- 
portion to our more exclusive application to our own insular affairs.” 
There may be some of whom this is a good account, but it applies to 
no section of men, sufficiently responsible in position or serious in 
numbers, to be worth taking into consideration in such an estimate 
as Mr. Traill’s, of the effective forces and actual tendencies in public 
opinion. No such principle has been heard in Parliament, in the 
press, or at a public meeting, during the last five troubled years. 
There have been men who argue for exclusive application to our own 
national affairs, but national affairs in our case are very different 
from insular affairs. To insist on this difference is not to press a 
verbal quibble, but to mark the very root of the matter. Insular is 
the last word to describe the affairs of England. What we contend 
is that England has already in the field and sphere of her own vast 
dominions so comprehensive, so noble, so varied, but at the same 
time so exacting a set of responsibilities and duties, that to attend to 
them only is a full and more than full occupation for our entire 
national faculty and resources. Not many educated men could give 
offhand a complete list of the British possessions, and it would not 
be difficult to show that there is hardly one of them which does not 
suffer, or has not suffered, in some way or other, from the heedless- 
ness of the mother country in some past time, and from our neglect 
and irreparable loss of opportunity. Take one instance. In Australia 
we improvidently sanctioned a system of alienation of the public land 
which is already beginning to draw one of the colonies of that great 
continent into what promises one day to be a violent and dangerous 
social struggle. It is just because our affairs are not insular, but 
world-wide, that we advocate a more exclusive application to them 
as the great and commanding interest of the country. We say that 
here is the sphere of our duty and most binding obligation, and that 
to attend to the affairs of the rest of the world and to undertake new 
responsibilities are counsels of perfection. We say our own affairs 
are enough and more than enough, not because they are our own, but 
because they are of a weight and an enormity of scope far beyond 
any precedent in the world’s history. 

(2) “We are told to stick to trade and leave foreign affairs to 
take care of themselves. ... . There are [on the other hand] those 
who contend that a national policy is not to be determined by simple 
considerations of material prosperity.”’ It is hard to prove a negative, 
and we cannot be sure that nobody ever said in a paradoxical or 
impatient hour that sticking to trade was our one proper business 
and aim. But Mr. Traill is a disputant who may be expected to 
take his adversary’s view at its best, and nobody of consequence ever 
says that to stick to trade is enough. Material prosperity in its 
proper measure is thought by many of us to be the essential condition 
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of national well-being, and to deserve the closest attention on that 
account—not for its own sake, but because it is the sign and the 
effect of the moral and intellectual qualities, industry, prudence, 
skill, and wisdom, which in the modern era of civilisation are at the 
bottom of a great national character. We do not say, “Stick to 
trade and leave foreign affairs to themselves,” but we do say, ‘‘ The 
industrial type is now the highest. Cherish and develope that. Do 
not let a retrograde impulse to rival the military type draw you into 
affairs where your intervention means the sacrifice, in one quarter of 
the globe or another, of the real interests, moral no less than material, 
of your own people.” 

(3) “No people can become the greater .... for having 
voluntarily abandoned a mighty empire bequeathed to them by the 
valour,” &c., &c. “Ifthe great majority of intelligent and thoughtful 
Englishmen concurred in believing it to be wiser... . to resign 
their high place among the nations,” &e. 

But nobody has ever talked of abandoning the empire and resign- 
ing our high place. This is not, nor ever has been, an open question. 
At the very time when he was opposing Lord Palmerston’s fortifica- 
tion policy, Cobden said that he would vote a hundred millions if it 
were necessary, to secure our irresistible superiority over the French 
navy. Mr. Bright opposed the expenditure, whether rightly or 
wrongly, not because he was indifferent to security, but because he 
saw reasons for thinking the means extravagant. There is no 
question to-day of abandoning the empire. All discussion turns 
upon the right way of upholding it. The people who borrow Mr. 
Traill’s general language interpret it particularly by cries for 
diplomatic restlessness, military demonstrations, and territorial 
annexations. Their adversaries, on the contrary, urge that we shall 
keep our high place among the nations by a policy of abstention, 
equity, self-possession. One policy may be more likely than the 
other to keep up our dominion, but the partisan of neither has any 
right to tax the partisan of its opposite with indifference to an object 
which is served with equal sincerity by both. 

(4) Mr. Traill admits that “the immense majority of Englishmen 
are as proud of their empire and their power in the world as their 

fathers ever were, and they avow in theory as full a determination 
to retain it.”” But, alas, ‘‘the unwillingness of the English people to 
consent to the sacrifices necessary to secure their empire is a fact 
so familiar and notorious,” that men otherwise patriotic “accustom 
themselves to the contemplation of the loss of our empire, . . . because 
they despair of the possibility of obtaining from the people who profess 
to be proud of it, the means of its adequate defence.’ Here, again, 
I contend that the charge ought to be stated quite differently. The 
great question, which Mr. Traill assumes to have been already 
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decided in favour of his own conclusion, is whether the sacrifices of 
which he speaks ave necessary to secure the British dominions, Mr. 
Traill does not particularly describe what these sacrifices are, nor 
what are the means that are essential to our adequate defence. It may 
be that our people are infatuated in relying on the present system of 
defence. But they would not admit this, and as they do not admit 
it, they cannot be blamed for refusing to make the sacrifices involved 
in some other system. They believe that we have obtained that reason- 
able security against all probable sources of attack, which is all that 
the very strongest nations have ever obtained or tried to obtain. If 
every nation is to guard itself against all the possibilities of peri! 
that an ingenious apprehension may conjure up, the United States 
would instantly create a monster standing army, and Switzerland 
would order a fleet of ironclads. 

I have heard doctors say that if a man were to let his mind dwell 
from day to day upon all the possible dangers that may be secretly 
lurking in his bodily organs, or awaiting him from external mis- 
chance, that might cut off his life before the evening, he would 
speedily and inevitably go stark mad. What sensible men do is to 
take care against all the ordinary risks, to pay, their insurance 
premiums, and to go about their business. It is unfair to charge 
England with being false to their theory and ideals, simply because 
we reject the sombre visions of political hypochondriasis, and refuse 
to play the part of a giant Malade Imaginaire. 

What Mr. Traill sees in his decaying countrymen is ‘an absolute 
incapacity to believe that all nations are not as absorbed as his own in 
the business of accumulating wealth and perfecting their domestic 
institutions.” Surely it is not given to a people to be so shrewd as 
Englishmen are in accumulating wealth, and yet to be so purblind 
and imbecile as to dream that the European nations are walking in 
paths of peace. No, it is not so. Englishmen are as keenly alive 
as the most ingenious and vigilant of their teachers, to the fact that 
civilisation is now passing through—or, it may be, entering upon— 
a great armed period, an era of violence and the sword. They have 
measured the prospect with a clear and steadfast gaze. They see 
that it will be our own fault if we are drawn within the sphere of 
the turbulence of the military powers. They know that England is not 
strong for purposes of offence and attack ; but then they know on the 
other hand that for purposes of defence she is invincible, by position, 
by resources, and by her capabilities of alliance—not against any 
hostile combination that an excited imagination may picture, but 
against any attack that a reasonable observation of the conditions and 
relations of the European powers would lead a sensible man to 
regard as probable. 


Epiror. 
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Tue Fortnightly Review for January of the year which is now 
drawing to an end, contained two articles by eminent authorities, on 
the subject which is at this moment of such poignant interest. In 
one of them Sir Henry Norman examined and condemned the pro- 
posed advance into Afghanistan principally on military grounds. In 
the other Mr. Grant Duff demonstrated that the representative of 
the Government in the House of Commons had been vague, incon- 
sistent, and unintelligible in the reasons which he alleged for the 
change in Afghan policy, and that no case had been made out for a 
course which has led straight to danger and disaster. The disaster has 
since come in two successive shocks, and the situation of the moment 
is one of extreme danger. What some observers mistake for lack of 
fortitude and resolution in face of such a situation, is in fact an angry 
disgust in the nation at the wanton and gratuitous way in which we 
have been pushed into it. Never in history have predictions come 
so promptly and rapidly true as those which were designed to warn 
the Government against the consequences of their policy in Afghan- 
istan, and it is right that even now, in a moment of pressing anxiety 
and distress, people should be reminded that the crisis was foreseen. 
It is right that this should be done, because in a very short time the 
nation will have to decide whether it will transfer its affairs to the 
men who foresaw and warned us of what would come to pass and has 
come to pass, or will entrust its destinies for six or seven years more 
to the men who rejected wise counsels and have landed us in a 
position which is so evil in itself, and what is more, from which 
there is no way of escape that is not more evil still. 

Sir Henry Norman is not a politician, so far as we know, but a 
soldier, and a soldier of the best ability and experience. He held 
that no case had been made out for putting ourselves forward in 
permanent positions, which almost invite attack in front and sever- 
ance of communications in rear. And he particularly dealt with the 
great problem of direct Russian attack. ‘‘To meet this,” he asked, 
“is it better to hold our present frontier or to advance? Now for a 
great Russian invasion, aided or not by the Afghans, we should have 
some considerable warning, and if a commander thought fit, troops 
could be advanced to suitable positions beyond our frontier not far 
separated from support. If we had the aid of the Afghans, so much 
the better. If not, still it would be practicable, as thought best by 
the military commander, either to advance or to await the Russian 
attack within our border. But while by defending our own frontier 
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we should be independent of the Afghans, we should, if prematurely 
occupying forward positions, be very much at their mercy as to our 
communications ; we should have lost the use of troops who might 
any day be more useful in India; and we should place it out of our 
power to choose our own way and time of advance. With posts in 
Afghanistan we should, whether the moment were opportune or 
inopportune, be obliged, on danger threatening, to use all our means 
to reinforce these posts, and, however reinforced, they could hardly 
resist an invading army unless we constructed very elaborate and 
expensive fortifications, occupied by very strong garrisons.” 

He goes on to say: “ It is obvious that the existence of garrisons 
[at Jellalabad and Candahar, for instance] so far from support, and 
separated from India by mountain passes, would be a constant source 
of anxiety. Whenever they might be seriously threatened, they 
would be felt to be weak, and reinforcements would have to be 
hurried up, despite extreme heat or extreme cold, and whether India 
did or did not require the presence of the very troops that we were 
sending away.” 

Wecan understand these words to-day with a painful distinctness, 
that was less easy to most of us twelve months ago when they were 
written. The difficulty of adequately reinforcing General Roberts at 
this hour lends an emphasis to Sir Henry Norman’s words, which 
men of sense will not miss. Suppose that Russia—under the con- 
ditions assumed as probable by the alarmist faction—had been ready 
now to open her campaign against India, would our position be 
more favourable where we are, amid these infuriated tribes, than if 
we had remained steady behind the frontier of a year ago, and 
having these very tribes as bitterly infuriated against the Russian 
as they now are against the English invader? Again, what policy 
in Afghanistan is open to the British government at the end of the 
present struggle, which will leave these tribes in a friendly mind 
towards us, and which will leave us free from those military neces- 
sities in the way of supports, communications, reinforcements, of 
the political and financial significance of which we are now being 
made aware? Certainly there is no policy feasible which will not 
make Afghanistan a heavy burden of anxiety and concern, and the 
stinging fact is that it is a burden which we have undertaken 
gratuitously, and in pure gaiety of heart. We are now finding out 
as our fathers found out before us, what sort of a bulwark it is that 
nature has given us on our north-western border. And a year ago, 
we had the hardly less important bulwark of a ruler who was able to 
give some sort of organization to our violent and anarchic neighbours. 
We know too well in what respect the new policy has altered our 
position for the worse. We ask in vain for a single point at which 
it has been altered for the better. 
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It is idle cant to exhort us not to make a national disaster a 
ground of party recrimination. If the men who have landed us in 
the disaster happen to belong to one party, and the men who foretold 
it and warned us against it belong to another party, it is cant to 
affect to judge events with a neutral indifference between the people 
who were perfectly right about them, and the people who have been 
flagrantly and persistently wrong. It would have been cant in the 
last century, to abstain from discussing whether George III. and 
Lord North, or Fox and Chatham and Burke, were in the right, 
because Burgoyne had just capitulated at Saratoga, or Cornwallis 
been compelled to surrender at Yorktown. 

It is disaster which awakens a nation. It is distress that opens 
the eyes of a people to the follies which have brought distress upon 
it. And it is worse than cant to lose any opportunity of recalling 
the wise counsels of the past, because it is only by expelling from 
power the ministers who repudiated them, that the country may hope 
for better fortunes in the future. The partisan in a bad sense is one 
who, through thick and thin, defends a given set of men, whether 
they are right or wrong; but no bad sense is attached to partisanship 
when it means adherence to those whose prudence has been justified 
by circumstances, against those whom circumstances have condemned. 
Now is the time, if ever, for pressing home to men’s minds that the 
ministerial policy in Afghanistan was not only an error of judgment, 
but an error for which no minister has ever yet given a substantial 
reason or excuse. 

If it is asked what the adherents of the old policy would have 
done in face of Russian action in Afghanistan, an answer is ready. 
Russian action, we may repeat once more, was the direct result of 
our perverse diplomacy in Europe. Sir Stafford Northcote’s words in 
the debate of September, 1878, are worth reproducing. “I do not 
wish,” he said, “ to throw any blame on Russia for sending a mission. 
The world was, as it were, turned upside down at that period, and 
you must not be surprised to find some changes in Central Asia. No 
doubt when the state of our relations was disturbed, it was not 
unnatural that Russia should send a mission to Cabul for the purpose 
of seeing what she could do there that might be injurious to us. But 
the sending of the mission was very significant. It showed us that 
these bugbears were becoming something more than bugbears.” But 
the men who governed India from 1868 to 1874 had never regarded 
it asa bugbear. They had always looked upon it as possible, in the 
phrase of one of them, “that Russia would inevitably move a knight 
or a castle in Central Asia, when we next tried to give her check in 
the Bosphorus.” Mr. Grant Duff in 1868 declared it as probable 
enough that Russia might trouble us in India by way of feint, in 
order to distract our attention from her designs in Turkey. It is 
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Sir Stafford Northcote, not Mr. Grant Duff, who thought of Russian 
meddling as a mere bugbear. His predecessors knew that a Russian 
approach to the Afghan frontier was an eventuality that would not 
be long deferred. With them the question was, not whether they 
would allow Russia to influence Afghanistan—they never intended 
to allow that—but how they would treat Afghanistan. Mr. Grant 
Duff told us last year what course the last Government would have 
taken in case of trouble between England and Russia. “The 
Viceroy would have sent to Shere Ali and have said,—Now has 
arisen the exigency about which you have often communicated with 
us. Let us make during the continuance of this war a treaty on 
the same lines as that rhade with your father in 1857. You shall 
have such and such an amount of money, mentioning a very large 
sum, and any other assistance you would like; but pray understand 
that no British soldier shall enter your territory winless you wish it ; 
and when the war is done, we must revert to the old state of things.” 
Should we have been worse off or better off to-day if that policy had 
been adhered to ? 

Meanwhile, it is well even in the midst of our sharp anxiety as to 
the British force, again to put on record the story of the kind of 
work which that force has been set to do. In the very same news- 
paper page on which readers found the last disaster announced, they 
found also the following narrative of the way in which it had been 
thought necessary to punish brave men for defending their own 
country in fair fight and an open field :— 


‘‘The work of the Military Commission of which Brigadier-General Dunham 
Massy is president has been unusally heavy during the last few days, though 
by the terms of the amnesty which has been issued to-day it is probable that 
their distasteful task of sentencing men to be hanged by the score will now be 
almost closed. Hitherto the Commission has condemned all who were shown 
to have fought against us at Charasiah on the 6th of October or on the Cabul 
Heights two days later. The regiments then in arms and the population of 
Cabul were warned that by resistance to the British they would become rebels 
against their lawful sovereign and must expect no mercy. The abdication of 
Yakoob Khan did not condone their offence. 

‘‘On the 6th seven men brought in by General Gough’s force from the 
Shuturgardan and intermediate villages were hanged, one being a havildar of a 
Herat regiment present in Cabul at the massacre. This was followed by an 
excursion into the Chardeh Valley, the villagers of which were known to be 
harbouring disbanded sepoys. The mullicks, or headmen, were summoned by 
General Baker, who ordered them to bring out all sepoys of the Afghan army. 
Five minutes’ grace was allowed, and within this time thirty men came forward. 
The General had a roll-call, showing the names of sepoys known to live or be 
hidden in Indikee, and as many of these were missing the mudlicks were asked 
to explain their absence. They admitted that twenty men were absent, but 
promised to bring them in when they returned. General Baker then visited 
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smaller villages near and captured eighteen more sepoys. There could be 
little doubt that most of them had been trained as soldiers; they fell into their 
places shoulder to shoulder when the order to start was given, and, keeping 
time to the quick step of the Sikhs, marched along in good order to our camp. 
Forty more sepoys were brought in by the mudlicks on the 9th and 10th, as well 
also as a fakir, who had been wounded. This made eight-nine in all, and they 
have been dealt with as follows :— 

November 10... 11 hanged ... 6 released. 

November 11...28 ,, ose 19 3 

November 12...10 ,, ess 26 ms 


2 pardoned, retained as informers. 


Total ... 49 


Se 40 

‘‘The men executed belonged to the Herat regiments. They were either 
at Cabul when the outbreak occurred, or returned later to fight against us, the 
muster-rolls now in our hands enabling us to identify them without much 
trouble. They did not attempt to give false names, and their mullicks were 
warned that they themselves might incur further punishment if they screened 
sepoys belonging to their villages. Such as could not give a clear account of 
their movements were condemned to death, and they submitted to their fate 
with the usual quiet resignation of Mussulmans. Many were of the worst type 
of Afghans, and their callousness when waiting their turn at the foot of the 


scaffold (ten men were hanged at a time) was remarkuble.”—Daily News, 
Dec. 15. 


Why are those journalists now silent who burned with holy rage 
at the action of the Russians in Khiva. Why should the very same 
course which was denounced in Russians as the cruel violence of a 
usurper, be tolerated in Englishmen as just and politic severity ? 
How politic it was, events have now shown. 


It is hardly a consolation to us in our own Yexations, to know that 
all the other European countries are at the present moment in a con- 
dition of political crisis, more or less acute. In Russia the fortunes 
ofa system and a dynasty are immediately at stake ; in France the fate 
of a cabinet trembles in the balance; in Spain the monarchy of 
Alphonso XII. threatens to give way to a new era of pronuncia- 
mientos and military dictatorship. The central feature in the position 
of the empire of the Czar is the collapse of the old autocratic régime 
which has endured for centuries. The authority of the traditional 
Government is for the time paralysed; that which is destined to 
replace it, and for which there is no lack of materials, is as yet 
without sinew or shape. It is entirely a mistake to suppose 
that Nihilism, Socialism, and other varieties of the revolutionary 
propaganda are the exclusive or the chief solvents now at work in 
the fabric of Russian rule. In a sense the sequel of the attempt 
to blow up the train by which the Czar travelled to Moscow 
is more significant than the atrocious scheme itself. It is because 
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the failure of the plan contrived with such diabolical ingenuity and 
patience has been followed by so lukewarm a sentiment of blended 
indignation and relief, that its meaning and its menace are accen- 
tuated in so sinister a fashion. It is the absence of any vehement 
reaction in favour of the Czar, which proves conclusively how 
widely spread and deeply seated is that feeling of hostility to an 
established rule which so logically culminates in outrage and 
assassination. 

There is a peasantry, one section of which is brutalised by physical 
suffering, while the yearnings after political liberty awakened by eman- 
cipation in the bosom of the other have still to be satisfied; there is 
an alienated nobility and’a discontented bourgeoisie. In the army more 
than three-fourths of the officers so far sympathise with Socialism that 
they consider the present state of things intolerable, while the enor- 
mous majority of the rank and file are taken from those classes which 
are of all others most saturated with ideas of agrarian Communism. 
The very police, on whose maintenance sums incredibly large are 
annually spent, cannot be absolutely trusted, and nothing can be 
clearer than that every opportunity of escape was given by them 
to Mirsky. The Nihilist manifestoes and the Socialist newspapers, 
whose publication no amount of coercion can prevent, only 
translate into vehement and not always very consequent language 
the aspirations of the great body of the people. Making due allow- 
ance for fantastic extravagances of phrase, there is nothing in their 
demands which is not endorsed by the common sense and deliberate 
judgment of the nation. ‘The problem,” says the Will of the 
People, “of the Socialistic revolutionary party is the subversion of 
the present form of government and the subjection of the authority 
of the State to the people. ... The transfer of the State power 
to the hands of the people would give our history quite another 
direction. A representative assembly would create a complete change 
in all our economic and State relations. Once let the Government 
be deposed, and the nation would arrange itself far better, may be, 
than we could hope.” 

The heir to the Russian throne is said to perceive clearly 
enough that the end of despotic absolutism has come. He 
is therefore anxious to identify himself with what may be called 
Liberal principles, and he has impressed upon his illustrious father 
the wisdom of concession while yet there is time. Nor is the Czare- 
witch alone in his advocacy of this policy. One of the four great 
councils with which the Czar has necessarily intimate personal rela- 
tions, and which was established rather more than a century and a half 
ago with a view of strengthening and. assisting the administration 
of the imperial power, is said to be about to petition his Majesty that 
“by granting rights and liberties to his people he would become the 
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guardian of the empire’s greatness.” The plea of the essentially 
Conservative Russian Senate is thus almost verbally the same as the 
contention of the subversive Socialist press. The appeal is empha- 
sized in another quarter, and the demand of the civil body is also 
that of the military. Here threat is added to entreaty, and the 
Czar is informed that should he persist in a refusal the worst may 
be feared, namely a military pronunciamiento. 

Such being the national demand, and such the arguments by 
which it is enforced, how is it we hear that the Czar has angrily 
rejected M. Walujeff’s constitutional project? Alexander II. is 
known to be the opposite in every respect of Nicholas, He is 
not a despot by nature, and he may be credited with a real desire to 
improve the condition of his people. How then is the hesitation 
and reluctance which have produced so unmistakable an estrange- 
ment between himself and his son to be explained? It is the 
answer which must be given to this question that causes the present 
Situation in Russia to be so desperate. It would be easy for the Czar 
to concede the shadow of the reforms now clamoured for without 
guaranteeing their substance, but the Russian people would be 
quick to perceive and indignantly to reject measures which were 
illusory. If the experiment of constitutional government, or an ex- 
periment in the direction of such government, is to be made in 
Russia, it must be genuine and it must be comprehensive. Now, 
there can be no doubt that whatever reforms the Czar were to insti- 
tute, there would be a disposition to receive them with scepticism. 
Alexander II. is felt to be to such an extent personally identi- 
fied with the existing despotism, that there are many who may 
think he would more readily brook the loss of his life than the loss 
of his power. And even assuming that he were prepared to grant 
to the fullall that is now asked, would the desired effect be secured ? 
The curse of despotism lies not only in the present but in the 
future. It not merely crushes out freedom for the time, but it 
makes the position of freedom impossible in the near future. The 
only tradition of government that Russia knows is that of autocracy. 
The days of autocracy are numbered ; how long will it be before the 
aptitude for self-government and the social and industrial conditions 
which self-government implies are developed ? The Czar, of course, 
might abdicate, and a new era for Russia might be heralded by the 
accession of his heir, but even thus the perils of the passage to the 
new and better régime would hardly be postponed. 


In France one form of crisis succeeds another, as the nation 
feels its way towards true Parliamentary Government. The coun- 
try has arrived at the threshold of great changes; the triumph 
of Republicanism cannot be long delayed, and with the dis- 
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placement of M. Waddington’s cabinet, a Ministry will be given 
to France which, commanding a majority of the people’s_repre- 
sentatives, has the power of initiating a policy. Hitherto great 
issues have been disguised, and the true controllers of events 
have remained in the background. At the same time the interval 
filled by the Government of M. Waddington cannot be regarded as 
thrown away. France has been undergoing a process of education, 
and she has been brought to see by the logical demonstration of 
events that such a ministry as M. Gambetta can form will alone be 
truly representative of her interest and aspirations. All that has 
been decisive, all that has touched anything like national enthu- 
siasm in the policy of ‘M. Waddington, has been but an excerpt 
from the suppressed programme of the Left. Were the advance of 
M. Gambetta to power long delayed, a serious blow would be dealt at 
the principle of ministerial responsibility, the establishment of which 
is above all things necessary for France. 

On three different occasions has the Chamber in Paris been 
the scene of a sharp political engagement. On the first of these 
(December 2nd) the issue was not conclusively tried. M. Wad- 
dington protested against the attempt of the Left to impose a 
policy on the Ministry, and the interpellation embodying this 
policy was withdrawn. What passed the next day but one (Decem- 
ber 5th) is specially instructive. M. Waddington made the 
same show of uncompromising resistance to the claim advanced 
by M. Brisson, that the order for the irremovability of judges 
and certain other officials should for a while be suspended. The 
importance of this proposal will at once be apparent to those 
who reflect on what the system of national life in France is, 
on the influence which provincial authorities can exercise upon 
it, and on the fact that these authorities are, in a great number 
of cases, ardent Imperialists or Royalists who openly make use of the 
opportunities at their disposal to alienate the feeling of the neigh- 
bourhood from the existing form of Government. M. Waddington 
maintains that the Ministry was removing all objectionable function- 
aries as rapidly as possible, and by a majority of 243 to 107 it was 
then decided to pass to the order of the day. But it was not the 
order of the day pure and simple which was voted. There was 
incorporated with it an amendment asserting the principle for 
which M. Brisson had contended. Moreover, it was with the assist- 
ance of the most highly organized section of the Opposition that this 
majority was obtained. The Royalists and Imperialists declared 
against the Government, the Left declined to ally themselves with 
such a combination, and the result was 130 abstentions on the part 
of those who were actually masters of the situation. The relative 
strength of the Ministry and the Opposition is shown more clearly 
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still in the vote on M. Lockroy’s motion for the Plenary Amnesty, 
December 16. In this matter the late Minister, M. Le Royer, and his 
former colleagues may have shown grave reason why the prerogative 
of mercy should not be extended by the Republic to a certain class 
of offenders, but they have not disproved the charge that they have 
treated the enemies of the Republic and the conspirators against it— 
for the attempt of the 16th of May was a conspiracy—with inde- 
fensible partiality. The Government feel the difficulty of drawing 
the line in one direction; their opponents have the same difficulty 
in the other. Upon this occasion two distinct votes were taken. 
M. Waddington insisted upon receiving a more explicit approval of 
the course taken by him than a mere resolution to pass to the order 
of the day would afford, and he gained this point by a majority of 
158—267 against 109. Immediately after this a vote of confidence 
was adopted by 255 to 57. Now there are in all 535 deputies. As 
255 may probably be accepted as indicating the total of ministerial 
supporters among them, the conclusion at which we arrive is that 
M. Waddington’s Cabinet is in a minority of something like 80. 


The political difficulties that are the inauspicious sequel of the 
royal marriage in Spain, are not unsuggestive of a certain general 
resemblance to those which France has long experienced. The 
system of M. Waddington, like that of his predecessors, has aimed 
at drawing, as far as possible, a veil over republican aspirations. 
In Spain it has been the same. No great trouble is, indeed, 
ever taken to declare the wishes of the nation. Abstention at 
elections is a law of Spanish life, and on the guwieta non movere 
principle there is a general indisposition to wake into life the 
dormant forces. At the present moment signs are not wanting. 
The national feeling is more than usually excited by two questions 
—the abolition of Cuban slavery and of protective tariffs. In the 
present Cortes there seems no hope that either of these matters will 
be finally decided. Yet an appeal to the constituencies, which is 
probably the one satisfactory course open, is also the course which of 
all others is dreaded. Within a very few months there have been two 
changes of Ministry in Spain. First, Canovas del Castillo made way 
for Marshal Campos; next, Campos was replaced by Canovas. At 
this rate transformation may continue to succeed transformation, and 
the danger is lest the vicious circle of change should suddenly be 
broken by a pronunciamiento and a dictatorship. 

When Marshal Campos returned to Spain after having crushed 
the insurrection in Cuba, as he had previously triumphed over 
the Carlist rising in Catalonia, it was under the alleged obliga- 
tion of a promise given to the Cuban population that he should 
procure the immediate abolition of slavery, and also of the system 
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of monopolies which fills the pockets of Spanish traders, but are so 
ruinous to native Cuban commerce and enterprise. The lustre of 
his military achievements won him such an amount of prestige among 
a people, where the military tradition ranks next in power to the 
influence of the priesthood, that Campos was at once destined by the 
popular choice to high political office. Canovas del Castillo there- 
upon retired in the Marshal’s favour, on the condition that his suc- 
cessor should retain his Cabinet nearly intact. It is probable that if 
Campos had cared at this juncture to exert the influence he possesses 
with the King, he might have gone to the country, and perhaps 
secured for himself a majority which would have placed him at the 
head of a homogeneous ddministration. As it was, he trusted to the 
existing machinery. A very little experience sufficed to show how 
entirely inadequate it was for the purpose. It was a really bold 
policy that Campos conceived and prepared to execute; and if it was 
to be carried to a successful issue, it was plainly necessary that he 
should be conscious of the promise of a large measure of popular 
support. It was one of those instances in which compromise was 
impossible, and the Marshal ought promptly to have recognised the 
fact. Had he done so, he would have, in all likelihood, averted 
the catastrophe that now seems imminent, and have prevented the 
embittered collision between hostile parties which, when the general 
election comes, can scarcely be avoided. 

The earliest intimation received by the Marshal of the imprac- 
ticability of carrying out his measures with the instruments at his 
disposal, was given in the reception of his bill for the abolition of 
slavery in Cuba. Campos’ original proposal was that the slave 
trade should be summarily stamped out, due regard being had 
to vested interests. Directly he found that his colleagues were 
not prepared to accept this, he should, at all hazards, have de- 
clined to falter in the matter. From the day that the majority in 
the Cabinet insisted upon the mutilation of the Slavery Bill, it was 
plain that a rupture between Campos and his Ministers was only a 
question of time. It occurred upon the reduction of the sugar and 
corn duties, and then at length the Marshal tendered his resignation to 
the King. Senor Canovas del Castillo was immediately restored to 
his former position, but not to his former influence. The interreg- 
num, and the Liberal policy which had been displayed to the 
deputies during that period, had effected a change in the whole 
situation. Canovas tried to carry matters with a high hand, and in 
the attempt was guilty of a breach of privilege in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the Senate he declared that Ministers were ready to 
face the dangers of a second insurrection in Cuba, rather than make 
the concessions suggested by Marshal Campos. The result is that at 
the present moment deadlock and danger reign in Spanish political 
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life. Nothing can be done till a general election takes place; and 
when it does, it will be held under the influence of passions and 
animosities intensified and exasperated by delay. Its result will 
probably be largely to increase the anti-monarchical element now in 
the Cortes, and perhaps to lead to a movement full of menace to 
Alphonso XII. Had Marshal Campos dissolved earlier in the year, 
it may be said with confidence that during the enthusiasm which 
then existed for him it would, so far as his royal master was con- 
cerned, have had an effect of precisely the opposite character. Such 
are the ultimate sacrifices which his opponents’ expedients may 
involve, and such the cost of perilous half-measures. 


The political aspects of the situation in Ireland have undergone a 
decided improvement in the course of the last few weeks. The 
agitation is subsiding; there is less intimidation; there is a wider 
and more practical recognition of the difficulties that have to be 
dealt with and the grievances that have to be removed. Immediately 
after the first of the recent arrests had been made the Govern- 
ment showed that they were really in favour of more conciliatory 
tactics than might be imagined. They offered to advance sums 
of money on advantageous terms to landed proprietors who were 
willing to make improvements on their estates. This offer has 
been in several cases accepted already, and the impression pre- 
vails and will probably be fulfilled, that better terms yet may be 
obtained from the authorities. Even more significant than this 
is the appeal which the Duchess of Marlborough has made for funds 
in relief of Irish distress. Here we may unquestionably see the 
fruits of the manifesto presented some ten weeks since to the 
Prime Minister by the Irish members. This, so far as it goes, is 
matter for congratulation, but what has been done can at best be 
regarded as a temporary palliative; more enduring and therefore 
more drastic remedies have yet to be applied. 


Dec. 20, 1879. 





